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01^ FREEDOM. 

PEESIDESTTIAi ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
BIRMINGHAM liUDLASD INSTITUTE, 

OCTOBER 20, 1S79. 

Not more tbau twenty years have passed since 
John Stuart Mill sent forth his plea for Liberty^ 

If there is one among the leaders of thought in 
England who, by the elevation of his character and 
the calm composure of his mind, deserved tlie so of- 
ten misplaced title of Serene Higlincss, it was, I 
think, John Stuart Mill. 

But ill his Essay “ On Liberty,” Jlill for once be- 
comes passionate. In presenting liis Bill of Rights, 
in stepping forward as the clianipion of individual 

1 Mill tells us that his E^say On Liberty was planned and writtoa do^vii 
in 1854. It was in mounting the steps of the Capitol iu January, 1855, 
that the thought first arose of converting it into a voUime, and it was not 
published till 1859. The author, nho in his Autobiography speaks with 
exquisite modesty of all his literary' performances, aUo\s'S him'^elf one 
single exception when speaking of his E'=:say On Liberty, “Xone of my 
writings,’’ he says, “have been either so carefully composed or so sedu- 
lously corrected as thi’*.” Its final reviriou was to have been the work of 
the rvinter of 1858 to 1859, which he and hi-s wife had arranged to pa<s in 
the South of Europe, a hope which was frustrated by his wife’s death. 
“The Liberty,'’ he writes, “is likely to survive longer than anything 
el^e that I have written (with the po^dlde exception of the Lnyic), be- 
cause the conjunction of her mind with mine has rcn<lered it a kind of 
philosophic text-book of a single truth, which the change^ progrc>-''ivtdy 
taking place in modern society tend to bring out into strong relaf ; the 
importance to man and society, of a large variety' of character, and of 
giving full freedom to human natme to expand itstU in innumerable and 
conflicting directions.” 

VOL. V. 1 
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liberty, be seems to be possessed by a new spirit. He 
speaks like a martyr, or tbe defender of martyrs. 
The indiTidual human soul, with its unfathomable 
endowments, and its capacity of growing to some- 
thing undreamt of in oar philosophy, becomes in his 
eyes a sacred thing, and every encroachment on its 
world-wide domain is treated as sacrilege. Society, 
the arch-enemy of the rights of individuality, is rep- 
resented like an evil spirit, whom it behooves every 
true man to resist with might and main, and whose 
demands, as tliey cannot be altogether ignored, must 
be reduced at all hazards to the lowest level. 

I doubt whether any of the principles for which 
Mill pleaded so warmly and strenuously in his Essay 
“ On Liberty ” would at the present day be chal- 
lenged or resisted, even by the most illiberal of phi- 
losophers, or the most conservative of politicians. 
Mill’s demands sound very humble to our ears. They 
amount to no more than this, “ that the individual is 
not accountable to society for his actions so far as 
they concern the interests of no person but himself, 
and that he may be subjected to social or legal pun- 
ishments for such actions only as are prejudicial to 
the interests of others.” 

Is there any one here present who doubts the jus- 
tice of that principle, or wlio would wish to reduce 
the freedom of the individual to a smaller measure ? 
Whatever social tj-ranny may have existed twenty 
years ago, when it wrung tliat fiery protest from the 
lips of John Stuart Mill, can wo imagine a state of 
society, not totally Utopian, in which the individual 
man need be less ashamed of his social fetters, in 
which ho could more freely utter all his honest con- 
victions, more boldly proijound all his theories, more 
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fearlessly agitato for tlieir speedy realization ; in 
■wliicli, in fact, each man can be so entirely himself 
as the society of England, such as it now is, such as 
generations of hard-thinking and hard-working Eng- 
lishmen have made it, and left it as the most sacred 
inheritance to their sons and daughters? 

Look through the whole of history, not excepting 
the brightest days of republican freedom at Athens 
and Rome, and you will not find one single period in 
which the measure of liberty accorded to each indi- 
vidual was larger than it is at present, at least in 
England. And if yon wish to realize the full bless- 
ings of the time in which we live, compare Mill’s plea 
for Liberty with another written not mucli more tlian 
two hundred years ago, and by a thinker not inferior 
either in power or boldness to IMill himself. Accord- 
ing to Hobbes, the only freedom which an individual 
in his idi’al state has a right to claim is what he calls 
“ freedom of thought,"’ and that freedom of thought 
consists in our being able to think what we like — so 
long as we keep it to ourselves. Surely, such free- 
dom of thought existed even in the days of the In- 
quisition, and we should never call thought free, if it 
had to be kept a prisoner in solitary and silent con- 
finement. By freedom of thought we mean freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of action, 
whether individual or associated, and of that freedom 
the present generation, as compared with all former 
generations, the English nation, as compared with all 
other nations, enjoys, there can be no doubt, a good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
sometimes running over. 

It may be said that some dogmas still remain in 
politics, in religion, and in morality; but tliose wlm 
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defend them claim no longer any infallibility, and 
those 'who attack them, however small their minority, 
need fear no violence, nay, may reckon on an impar- 
tial and even sympathetic hearing, as soon as people 
discover in their pleadings the true ring of honest 
conviction and the warmth inspired by an unselfish 
love of truth. 

It has seemed strange, therefore, to many readers 
of Mill, particularly on the Continent, that this plea 
for liberty, this demand for freedom for every individ- 
ual to bo what he is, and to develop all the genus of 
his nature, should have come from what is known as 
the freest of all countries, England. Wo might well 
understand such a cry of indignation if it had reached 
us from Russia ; but why should English philosophers, 
of all others, have to protest against the tyranny of 
society? It is true, nevertheless, that in countries 
governed despotically, the individual, unless he is 
obnoxious to the Government, enjoys far greater 
freedom, or rather license, than in a country like 
England, which governs itself. Russian society, for 
instance, is extremely indulgent. It tolerates in its 
rulers and statesmen a haughty defiance of the siin- 
olest rules of social i3ropriety, and it seems amused 
rather than astonished or indignant at the vagaries, 
the frenzies, and outrages of those who in brilliant 
drawing-rooms or lecture-rooms preach the doctrines 
of what is called Nihilism or Individualism, ^ — viz., 

“ that society must be regenerated by a struggle for 
existence and the survival of the strongest, processes 
which Nature has sanctioned, and which have proved 

i Herzen defined Nihilism as ** the most perfect freedom from all settled 
concepts, from all inherited restraints and impediments which liamper the 
progress of the Occidental intellect with the historical drag tied to its 
foot.” 
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Buccessful among wild animals.” If there is danger 
in these doctrines the Government is expected to see 
to it. It may place watchmen at the doors of every 
house and at the corner of every street, but it must 
not count on the better classes coming forward to 
enrol themselves as special constables, or even on the 
cociperation of public opinion which in England would 
annihilate that kind of Nihilism with one glance of 
scorn and pity. 

In a self-governed country like England, the re- 
sistance which society, if it likes, can oppose to the 
individual in the assertion of his rights, is far more 
compact and powerful than in Russia, or even in 
Germany. Even where it does not employ the arm 
of the law, society knows how to use tliat quieter, 
but more crushing pressm'e, that calm, Gorgon-like 
look which only the bravest and stoutest hearts know 
how to resist. 

It is against that indirect repression whicli a well- 
organized society exercises, both through its male 
and female representatives, that Mill’s demand for 
liberty seems directed. He does not stand up for 
unlimited individualism ; on the contrary, he would 
have been the most strenuous defender of that bal- 
ance of power between the weak and the strong on 
which all social life depends. But he resents those 
smaller penalties which society will always inflict on 
those who disturb its dignified peace and comfort : — 
avoidance, exclusion, a cold look, a stinging remark. 
Had Mill any right to complain of these social penal- 
ties ? Would it not rather amount to an interference 
with individual liberty to deprive any individual or 
any number of individuals of those weapons of self 
defence ? Those who themselves think and speak 
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freely, have hardly a right to complain, if others 
claim the same privilege. Mill himself called the 
Conservative party the stupid, party par excellence, 
and he took great pains to explain that it was so 
not by accident, hut by necessity. Need he wonder 
if those whom he whipped and scourged used their 
own whips and scourges against so merciless a critic? 

Freethinkers — and I use that name as a title of 
honor for all who, like Mill, claim for every indi- 
vidual the fullest freedom in thought, word, or deed, 
compatible with the freedom of others — are apt to 
make one mistake. Conscious of their own honest 
intentions, they cannot boar to bo misjudged or 
slighted. They ex2'>ect society to submit to their 
often very painful operations as a ^^atient submits 
to the knife of the surgeon. This is not in human 
nature. The enemy of abuses is always abused by 
his enemies. Society will never yield one inch with- 
out resistance, and few reformers live long enough 
to receive tlie thanks of those whom they have re- 
formed. Mill's unsolicited election to Parliament 
was a triumjdi not often shared by social reformers ; 
it was as exceptional as Bright’s admission to a seat 
in the Cabinet, or Stanley’s appointment as Dean of 
VFestminster. Such anomalies will happen in a 
countiy fortunately so full of anomalies as England ; 
but, as a rule, a jiolltical reformer must not be angry 
if he passes through life tvithout the title of Right 
Honorable ; nor should a man, if he will always 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, be disappointed if he dies a martj-r rather 
than a Bishop. 

But even granting that in Mill's time there ex- 
isted some traces of social tyranny', where are they 
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now? Look at the newspapers and the journals. 
Is there any theory too -wild, any reform too violent, 
to be openly defended ? Look at the drawing-rooms 
or the meetings of learned societies. Are not the 
most eccentric talkers the spoiled children of the 
fashionable world ? When young lords begin to 
discuss the propriety of limiting the rights of inheri- 
tance, and young tutors are not afraid to propose cur- 
tailing the long vacation, surely we need not com- 
plain of the intolerance of English society. 

Whenever I state these facts to my German and 
French and Italian friends, who from reading Mill’s 
Essay “ On Liberty ” have derived the impression 
that, however large an amount of political liberty 
England may enjoy, it enjo3's but little of intellectual 
freedom, they are generally willing to be converted 
so far as London, or other great cities are concerned. 
But look at your Universities, theysaj', the nurseries 
of English thought ! Compare their medimval spirit, 
their monastic institutions, their scholastic philos- 
ophy, with the freshness and freedom of the Con- 
tinental Universities! Strong as these prejudices 
about Oxford and Cambridge have long been, they 
have become still more intense since Professor Helm- 
iioltz, in an inaugural address which he delivered at 
his installation as Rector of the University of Ber- 
lin, lent to them the authority of his great name. 

“ The tutors,” he saj's,^ “ in the English Univer- 
sities cannot deviate by a hair’s-breadth from the 
dogmatic system of the English Church, without ex- 
posing themselves to the censure of their Archbisli- 

1 Veher die Ahndemische Freiheit der Dentschen Fnicersitiltcn, Rede 
beim Antritt des Rectorats an der Fricdrich.-'W'ilhelm‘=:-Univer>itat in Ber 
in, am October 15, 1877, gclialton von Dr. II. Ilelmhollz. 
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ops and losing their pupils.” In German Universi- 
ties, on the contrary, we ate told that the extreme 
conclusions of materialistic metaphysics, the boldest 
speculations within the sphere of Darwin’s theory of 
evolution, may he propounded without let or hin- 
drance, quite as much as the highest apotheosis of 
Papal infallibility. 

Here the facts on which Professor Helmholtz re- 
lies are entirely wrong, and the writings of some of 
our most eminent tutors supply a more than suffi- 
cient refutation of his statements. Archbishops have 
no official position whatsoever in English Universi- 
ties, and their censure of an Oxford tutor would be 
resented as impertinent by the whole University. 
Nor does the University, as such, exercise any very 
strict control over the tutors, even when they lecture 
not to their own College only. Each Master of Arts 
at Oxford claims now the right to lecture (venia 
doeendi), and I doubt whether thej' would submit to 
those restrictions which, in German)', the Faculty 
imposes on every Privat-docent. Privat-docents in 
German Universities have been rejected by the 
Faculty for incompetence, and silenced for insubor- 
dination. I know of no such cases at Oxford during 
my residence of more than thirty years, nor can I 
think it likely that they should ever occur. 

As to the extreme conclusions of materialistic 
metaphysics, there are Oxford tutors who have grap- 
pled with the S3'stems of such giants as Hobbes, 
Locke, or Hume, and who are not likely to be fright- 
ened by Biichner and Vogt. 

I know comparisons are odious, and I should be 
the last man to draw comparisons between English 
and German Universities unfavorable to the latter. 
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But with regard to freedom of thought, of speech, 
and action, Professor Helmholtz, if he would spend 
but a few weeks at Oxford, would find that we enjoy 
it in fuller measure here than the Professors and 
Privat-docents in any Continental University. The 
publications of some of our professors and tutors 
ou£rht at least to have convinced him that if there 
is less of brave words and turbulent talk in their 
writings, they display throughout a determination to 
speak the truth, which may be matched, but could 
not easily be excelled, by the leaders of thought in 
France, Germany, or Italy. 

The real difference between English and Conti- 
nental Universities is that the former govern them- 
selves, the latter are governed. Self-government 
entails responsibilities, sometimes resti’aints and reti- 
cences. I may here be allowed to quote the words 
of another eminent Professor of the University of 
Berlin, Uu Bois Roymond, who, in addressing his 
colleagues, ventured to tell them,i “ We have still to 
learn from the English how the greatest indepen- 
dence of the individual is compatible with willing 
submission to salutary, though irksome, statutes.” 
That is particularly true when the statutes are self- 
imposed. In Germany, as Professor Helmholtz tells 
us himself, the last decision in almost all the more 
important affairs of the Universities rests with the 
Government, and he does not deny that in times of 
political and ecclesiastical tension, a most ill-advised 
use has been made of that power. There are, be- 

1 Uther elne AlcaeJemie der Deutseken Sprache^ p. 34. Another keen ob- 
server of En,l^Ii^h life, Dr. K. Ilillebrand, in an article in the October num- 
ber of iha Nineteenth Century^ remarks: “Jvowhere is there ^^reater in* 
dividual liberty than in En.t^laiKl, and nowhere do people renounce it morf 
readily of their own accord.’^ 
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sides, tlie less important matters, such as raising of 
salaries, leave of absence, scientific missions, even 
titles and decorations, all of which enable a clever 
Minister of Instruction to assert his personal influ- 
ence among the less independent members of the 
University. In Oxford the University does not know 
the Ministry, nor the Ministry the University. The 
acts of the Government, be it Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, are freely discussed, and often powerfully re- 
sisted by the academic constituencies, and the per- 
sonal dislike of a Minister or Ministerial Councillor 
could as little injure a professor or tutor as his favor 
could add one penny to his salary. 

But these are minor matters. What gives their 
own peculiar character to the English Universities is 
a sense of power and responsibility : power, because 
they are the most respected among the numerous 
corporations in the country ; responsibility, because 
the higher education of the whole country has been 
committed to their charge. Their only master is 
public opinion as represented in Parliament, their 
only incentive their own sense of duty. There is no 
countiy in Europe where Universities hold so ex- 
alted a position, and where those who have the honor 
to belong to them may say with greater truth We- 
llesse obliffe. 

I know the dangers of self-government, particu- 
larly where higher and more ideal interests are con- 
cerned, and there are probably few who wish for a 
real reform in schools and Universities who have not 
occasionally yielded to the desire for a Dictator, of a 
Bismarck or a Falk. But such a desire springs only 
from a momentary weakness and despondency ; and 
no one who knows the difference between being gov< 
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erned and governing one’s self, would ever wisli to de- 
scend from that higher though dangerous position to 
a lower one, however safe and comfortable it might 
seem. No one who has tasted the old wine of free- 
dom would ever really wish to exchange it for the 
new wine of external rule. Public opinion is some- 
times a hard master, and majorities can he great 
tyrants to those who want to be honest to their own 
convictions. But in the struggle of all against all, 
each individual feels that he has his rightful place, 
and that he may exercise his rightful influence. If 
he is beaten, he is beaten in fair fight ; if he con- 
quers, he has no one else to thank. No doubt, des- 
potic Governments have often exercised the most ben- 
eficial patronage in encouraging and rewarding poets, 
artists, and men of science. But men of genius who 
have conquered the love and admiration of a whole 
nation are greater than those who have gained the 
favor of the most brilliant Courts ; and we know how 
some of the fairest reputations have been wrecked on 
the patronage which they had to accept at the hands 
of powerful Ministers or ambitious Sovereigns. 

But to return to iMill and his plea for Liberty. 
Though I can hardly believe that, were he still 
among us, he would claim a larger measure of free- 
dom for the individual than is now accorded to every 
one of us in the society in which we move, yet the 
chief cause on which he founded his plea for Liberty, 
the chief evil which he thought could be remedied 
only if society would allow more elbow-room to in- 
dividual genius, exists in the same degree as in his 
time — aye, even in a higher degree. The principle 
of individuality has suffered more at present than 
perhaps at any former period of history. The world 
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is becoming more and more gregarious, and wbat tbe 
French call our nature moutonniere, our tendency to 
leap Mhere the sheep in front of us has lea^jt, be- 
comes more and more prevalent in politics, in relig- 
ion, in art, and even in science, il. da Tocqueville 
expressed his surprise how much more Frenchmen of 
the present day resemble one another than did those 
of the last generation. The same remark, adds John 
Stuart Mill, might be made of England in a greater 
degree. “ The modern regime of public opinion,” he 
writes, “ is in an unorganized form what the Chinese 
educational and political systems are in an organized ; 
and unless individuality sliall be able successfully to 
assert itself against this yoke, Europe, notwithstand- 
ing its noble antecedents and its professed Christian- 
ity, will tend to become another Cliina.” 

I fully agree with Mill in recognizing the dangers 
of uniformity, but I doubt whether what he culls the 
regime of public opinion is alone, or even chiefly, 
answerable for it, No doubt there are some people 
in whose eyes uniformity seems an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage. If all were equally strong, 
equally educated, equally honest, equally rich, equally 
tall, or equally small, society would seem to them to 
have reached the highest ideal. The same people 
admire an old French garden, with its clipped yew- 
trees, forming artificial walls and towers and pjwa- 
mids, far more than the giant yews which, like large 
serpents, clasp the soil with their coiling roots, and 
overshadow with their dark green branches the white 
chalk cliffs of the Thames. But those French gar- 
dens, unless they are constantly clipped and pre- 
vented from growing, soon fall into decay. As in 
nature, so in society, uniformity means but too ofter 
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stagnation, wliile variety is the surest sign of health 
and vigor. The deepest secret of nature is its love of 
continued novelty. Its tendency, if unrestrained, is 
towards constantly creating new varieties, which, if 
they fulfil their purpose, become fixed for a time, or, 
it may be, forever ; while others, after they have tul- 
filled their purpose, vanish to make room for new and 
stronger types. 

The same is the secret of human society. It con- 
sists and lives in individuals, each meant to be dif- 
erent from all tlie others, and to contribute his own 
peculiar share to the common wealth. As no tree 
is like any other tree, and no leaf on the same tree 
like any other leaf, no human being is, or is meant 
to be, exactly like any other human being. It is iu 
this endless, and to us inconceivable, variety of hu- 
man souls that the deepest purpose of human life 
is to be realized ; and the more society fulfils that 
purpose, the more its allows free scope for the devel- 
opment of every individual germ, the richer will be 
the harvest in no distant future. Such is the mys- 
tery of individuality that I do not wonder if even 
those philosophers who, like Mill, confine the use of 
the word sacred within the very smallest compass, see 
in each individual soul something sacred, something 
to be revered, even where we cannot understand it, 
something to be protected against all vulgar violence. 

Where I differ from ilill and his school is on the 
question as to the quarter from whence the epidemic 
of uniformity springs which threatens the free devel- 
opment of modern society. Mill points to the society 
in which we move ; to those who arc in front of us, 
to our contemporaries. I feel convinced that our 
real enemies are at our back, and that the heaviest 
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chains which are fastened on us are those made, not 
by the present, hut by past generations — by our an- 
cestors, not by our contemporaries. 

It is on this point, on the trammels of individual 
freedom with which we may almost be said to be 
born into the world, and on the means by which we 
may shake off these old chains, or at all events learn 
to carry them more lightly and gracefully, that I wish 
to speak to you this evening. 

You need not be afraid that I am going to enter 
upon the much discussed subject of heredity, whether 
in its physiological or psychological aspects. It is a 
favorite subject just now, and the most curious facts 
have been brought together of late to illustrate the 
working of what is called heredity. But the more 
we know of these facts, the loss we seem able to com- 
prehend the underlying principle. Inheritance is one 
of those numerous words which by their very simplic- 
ity and clearness are so apt to darken our counsel. 
If a father has blue eyes and the son has blue eyes, 
what can be clearer than that he inherited them ? 
If the father stammers and the son stammers, who 
can doubt but that it came by inheritance ? If the 
father is a musician and the son a musician, we say 
very glibly that the talent was inherited. But what 
does inherited mean ? In no case does it mean what 
inherited usually means — something external, like 
money, collected by a father, and, after his death, se- 
cured by law to his son. Whatever else inherited 
may mean, it does not mean that. But unfortunately 
the word is there, it seems almost pedantic to chal- 
enge its meaning, and people are always grateful if 
6n easy word saves them the trouble of hard thought 
Another apparent advantage of the theory of he' 
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redity is that it never fails. If the son has blue, and 
the father black, eyes, all is right again, for either 
the mother, or the grandmother, or some historic or 
prehistoric ancestor, may have had blue eyes, and at- 
avism, VO knov, will assert itself after hundreds and 
thousands of j-ears. 

Do not suppose that I deny the broad facts of what 
is called by the name of heredity. What I deny is 
that the name of lieredity olTers any scientific solution 
of a most difiicult jJroblem. It is a name, a meta- 
phor, quite as bad as the old metaphor of innate 
ideas; for there is hardly a single point of similar- 
ity between the process by which a son may share 
tile black eyes, the stammering, or the musical talent 
of his father, and that by which, after his father’s 
death, the law secures to the son the possession of 
the jiouiuls, shillings, and pence which his father 
held in the Funds. 

But whatever the true meaning of heredity may 
be, certain it is that every individual comes into the 
world licavy-laden. Xowhero lias the consciousness 
of the burden which rests on each generation as it 
enters on its journey through life found stronger ex- 
pres.sion than among tho Buddhists. What other 
people call by v'arioiis names, “ fate or providence,” 

“ tradition or inheritance,” “ circumstances or envi- 
ronment,” they call Karman, deed — what has been 
done, whether by ourselves or by othcr.s, the accumu- 
lated work of all who have come before us, the conse- 
quences of which we have to bear, both for good and 
for evil. Originally this Karman seems to have 
seen conceived as pcr.sonal, as the work which we 
ourselves have done in our former existences. But, 
as personally we are not conscious of having done 
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sucli work in former ages, that kind of Kannan, too 
might be said to be imjjersonal. To the question 
how Karman began, wliat was the nucleus of that 
accumulation which forms the condition of present 
existence, Buddhism has no answer to give, any more 
than any other system of religion or philosophy. 
The Buddhists say it began with avidyd, and avidtjd 
means ignorance.' They are much more deeply in- 
terested in the question how ICannan may be annihi- 
lated, liow each man may free himself from the influ- 
ence of Kar'rnan, and Nirvana, the highest object of 
all tlieir dreams, is often defined by Buddhist philos- 
0])hers as “freedom from Kannan." ^ 

What the Buddhists call by the genm-al name of 
Karman, comprehends all influences which the past 
exercises on the present, whether physical or mental.® 
It is not my object to examine or even to name all 
these influences, tliough I confess nothing is more in- 
teresting than to look upon the surface of our modern 
life as we look on a geological map, and to see the 
most ancient formations cropping out everywhere 
under our feet. Difficult as it is to color a geologi- 
cal map of England, it would be still more dlSicult 
to find a sufficient variety of colors to mark the dif- 
ferimt ingredients of the intellectual condition of her 
people. 

That all of us, whether we speak English or Ger- 
man, or French or Russian, are really speaking an 

1 Spencer Hardy, ^fnniial of BuiMhism, p. -301. 

2 Spencer Hardy, Manned of Buddhism, p. 30. 

3 “As one generation dies and gives way to another, the heir of the con- 
sequences of all its virtues and all its vico*?, the exact result of preexist- 
ent causes, so each individual, in the long chain of life, inherits all, of 
good or evil, which all its predecessors have done or been, and takes up 
the struggle towards enlightenment precisely where they left it.” Rhyl 
'avids, Buddhism, p. 104. 
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ancient Oriental tongue, incredible as it would have 
sounded a luindred j'ears ago, is now recognized by 
everybody. Though the various dialects now sjioken 
in Eurojie have been separated many thousands of 
years from the Sanskrit, the ancient classical lan- 
guage of India, yet so clo.sc is the bond that holds 
the West and East togetlier, that in many cases an 
intelligent Englishman might still guess the mean- 
ing of a Sanskrit word. How little dilference is tliere 
between Sanskrit sunn and English son, between 
Sanskrit duhitar and English daughter, between 
Sanskrit vid, to know, and English to u'it, between 
Sanskrit vaksh, to grow, and English to wax! 
Think how we value a Saxon urn, or a Roman coin, 
or a Keltic weapon! how we dig for them, clean 
them, label them, and cariTully dejio-it them in our 
museums I Yet what is their anlicpiity compared 
with the antiquity of such words as son or daughter, 
father and mother? Tliere are no monuments older 
than those collected in the handy volumes which we 
call Dictionaries, and thosi* who know how to inter- 
pret those English antiquities — as you maj^ see them 
jiterpivti’d, for instance, in Grimm's Dictionary of 
rhe German, in Littre’s Dictionary of the French, or 
in Professor Skeats’ Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Langnago — will learn more of the real 
growth of the human mind than by studying many 
voluni'cs on logic and psychologj-. 

And as by our language we belong to the Arvan 
stratum, we belong through our letters to the Ila- 
mitic. We still wi’ite English in hii roglvphics ; and 
in spite of all the vicissitudes through which the 
ancient hieroglyphics have passed in their journey 
from Egypt to Phoenicia, from Phoenicia to Greece, 

VOL. V. 2 
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from Greece to Italj', and from Italy to England, 
when we write a capital F _3?, when we draw the top 
line and the smaller line through the middle of the 
letter, we really draw the two horns of the cerastes, 
the horned serpent, which the ancient Egyptians used 
for representing the sound of f. They write the name 
of the king whom the Greeks called Cheops, and they 
themselves Chu-fu, like this : ^ — 

chu 
fu 
u 

Here the first sign, the sieve, is to he pronounced 
chu ; the second, the horned serpent, /«, and the lit- 
tle bird, again, u. In the more cursive or Hieratic 
writing the horned serpent appears as ^ ; in the 
later Demotic as y and y. The Phcenicians, wlio 
borrowed their letters from tlie Hieratic Egyptian, 
wrote and iji. The Greeks, who took their letters 
from the Phoenicians, wrote H. AVhen the Greeks, 
instead of writing, like the Phmnicians, from right to 
left, began to write from left to right, they turned 
each letter, and as became our k, so vau, 
became F, the Greek so-called Digamma, p, the 
Latin F. 

The first letter in CJm-fu, too, still exists in our 
alphabet, and in the transverse line of our II we may 
recognize the last remnant of the lines which divide 
the sieve. The sieve appears in Hieratic as Q, in 
Phoenician as in ancient Greek as B, which occurs 
on an inscription found at IMycenae and elsewhere as 
the sign of the spiritus asper, while in Latin it is 
known to us as the letter H.^ In the same manner 

Bunsen, Egypt, ii. pp. 77, 150. 

2 Mtmoire sur I’Oi'igine EgyptUnne de V Alphabet ritenickn, par E. Ot 
Ronge, Baris, 1S71. 
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the unduhiting line of our capital ^ still recalls very 
strikingly the bent back of the crouching lion, 
which in the later hieroglyphic inscriptions represents 
the sound of L. 

If thus in our language we are Aryan, in our let- 
ters Egyptian, we have only to look at our watches to 
see that we are Babylonian. Why is our hour divided 
into sixty minutes, our minute into sixty seconds ? 
Would not a division of the hour into ten, or fifty, 
or a hundred minutes have been more natural ? We 
have sixty divisions on the dials of our watches sim- 
ply because the Greek astronomer Hipparchus, who 
lived in the second century B. c., accepted the Baby- 
lonian system of reckoning time, that system being 
sexagesimal. The Babylonians knew the decimal 
system, but for practical purposes they counted by 
sossf and sari, the sossos representing CO, the saros 
00x60, or 3,000. From ni])parchus that system 
found its way into the works of Ptolemy, about 150 
A. D., and thence it was carried down the stream of 
civilization, finding its last resting-place on the dial- 
plates of our clocks. 

And why are there twenty shillings to our sover- 
eign? Again the real reason lies in Babylon. The 
Greeks learnt from the Babylonians the art of divid- 
ing gold and silver for the imrpose of trade. It has 
been proved that the current gold piece of Western 
Asia was exactly the sixtieth j)art of a Babvloniaii 
mnd, or 7ni?ia. It was nearly' equal to our sovereign. 
The difficult problem of the relative value of g(ild 
and silver in a bi-metallic currency had been solved 
to a certain extent in the ancient ilesopotamian 
kingdom, the proportion between gold and silver be- 
ing fixed at 1 to 13j. The silver shekel current in 
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Babylon was lieavler than the gold shekel in the 
proportion of 13J to 10, and had therefore the value 
of one tenth of a gold shekel ; and the half silver 
shekel, called by the Greeks a drachma, was worth 
one twentieth of a gold shekel. The drachma, or 
half silver shekel, may tlierefore be looked upon as 
the most ancient type of our own silver shilling in its 
relation of one twentieth of our gold sovereign. ^ 

1 shall mention only one more of the most essen- 
tial tools of onr mental life — -namely, owv figures, 
which we call Arabic, because we received them from 
the Arabs, but which the Arabs called Indian, be- 
cause they received them from the Indian.s — in order 
to show you how this nineteenth century of ours is 
under tlie sway of centuries long past and forgotten ; 
how we arc what we are, not by ourselves, but by 
those who came before us, and how the intellectual 
ground on which we stand is made up of the detritus 
of thoughts which were first thought, not on these 
isles nor in Europe, but on the shores of the Onus, 
the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Indus. 

Now you may well ask, Quorsum hcec omnia ? 
What has all this to do with freedom and with the 
free development of individuality ? Because a man 
is born the heir of all the ages, can it be said that he 
is not free to grow and to expand, and to develop all 
the faculties of his mind? Are those who came be- 
fore him, and who left liim this goodly inheritance, 
to he called his enemies ? Is that chain of tradition 
which connects him with the past really a galling 
fetter, and not rather the leading-strings without 
which he would never learn to walk straicht ? 

Let us look at the matter more closely. No one 

^ See Brandis, Das MUnzwesen. 
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would venture to say that every individual should 
begin life as a young savage, and be left to form his 
own language, and invent liis own letters, numerals, 
and coins. On the contrary, if we comprehend all 
this and a great deal more, such as religion, morality, 
and secular knowledge, under the general name of 
education, even the most advanced defenders of indi- 
vidualism would hold that no child should enter so- 
ciet3^ without submitting, or rather without being 
submitted, to education. Most of us would even go 
farther, and make it criminal for parents or even for 
communities to allow children to grow up uneducated. 
The excuse of worthle.ss parents that they are at lib- 
erty to do with their children ns they like, has at last 
been blown to the winds, and among the principal 
advocates of compuborv education, and of the neces- 
sity of curtailing the freedom of savage parents of 
savage cliildren, have Ix'cn IMill and his friends, the 
apostles of liberty ami individualism.^ I remember 
the time when pseiulo-Liberals were not ashamed to 
sajr that, whatever other nations, such as the Ger- 
mans, might do, England would never submit to 
comjmlsoiT education ; but that faint-hearted and 
mischievous ciy has at last been silenced. A new 
era maj' be said to date in the histoiy of every nation 
from the da}' on which “• compulsoiy education ” be- 
comes part of its statute-book; and I maj'’ congratu- 
late the most Liberal town in England on having 
proved itself the most inexorable tju-ant in carrying 
it into effect. 

Eut do not let us imagine that compulsoiy educa- 

1 “ Is it not almost a self-evident axiom, that the State should require 
and compel the education, up to a certain standard, of every human being 
who i*? born its citizen? Yet who is there that is not afraid to recognize 
and assert this truth ? ” On Liberty^ p. 188. 
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tion is without its clangers. Like a powerful engine, 
it must be carefully watched, if it is not to produce, 
what all compulsion will produce, a slavish recep- 
tivity, and, what all machines do produce, monoto- 
nous uniformity. 

We know that alt education must in the begin- 
ning be purely dogmatic. Children are taught lan- 
guage, religion, morality, patriotism, and afterwards, 
at school, histoiy, literature, mathematics, and all the 
rest, long before they are able to question, to judge, 
or choose for themselves, and there is hardly any- 
thing that a child will not believe, if it comes from 
those in wliom tiio child believes. 

Eeading, cvriting, and arithmetic, no doubt, must 
be taught dogmatically, and they take up an enor- 
mous amount of time, particularly in English schools. 
English spelling is a national misfortune, and in the 
keen international race among all the countries of 
Europe, it handicaps tlie Englisli child to a degree 
that seems incredible till we look at statistics. I 
know the difficulties of a Spelling Reform, I know 
what people mean when they call it impossible ; but 
I also know that personal and national virtue con- 
sists in doing so-called impossible things, and that 
no nation has done, and liiis still to do, so many im- 
possible tilings as the English. 

Rnt, granted tliat reading, writing, and aritlimetic 
occupy nearl}’’ the whole school time and absorb the 
best powers of tlie pupils, cannot something be done 
ill play-hours? Is there not some work that can be 
turned into play, and some play that can be turned 
into work ? Cannot the powers of observation be 
called out in a child w'hile collecting flowers, or 
stones, or butterflies ? Cannot his judgment be 
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Btrengtlienecl either in gjMiinastic exercises, or in 
measuring the area of a field or the height of a 
tower ? Might not all this bo done vrithout a view 
to examinations or paj’inent by I’esults, simply for 
the sake of filling the little dull minds with one sun- 
beam of jo3', sucli simbeams being more likely here- 
after to call hidden precious germs into life than the 
deadening weight of such lessons as, for instance, 
that tli-ough is though, tlir-ongli is through, en-oxujh 
is enough. A child who believes that will hereafter 
believe anything. Those who wish to see Natural 
Science introduced into elementaiy schools frighten 
school-masters by the very name of Natural Science. 
But surely every school-master who is worth his salt 
should bo able to teach children a love of Nature, a 
wondering at Nature, a curiosity to pry into the se- 
crets of Nature, an acqui.'^itivone.ss for some of the 
treasures of Nature, and all thi.s acquired in the fresh 
air of the field and the forest, wliere, better than in 
frowzy lecture-rooms, the edge of the senses can be 
sharpened, the che.st widened, and that freedom of 
thought fostered which made England what it was 
even before the days of compulsory education. 

But in addre.ssing you here to-night, it was my in- 
tention to S2ieak of higher rather than of elementary 
education. 

All education — as it now exists in most countries 
of Europe — may be divided into three stages — ele- 
mentary, iclwlas;ti<\ and academical ; or call it «?•/- 
marl/, secondary, and tertiary. 

Elementary education has at last been made com- 
pulsory in most civilized countries. Unfortunately, 
howev'er, it seems impossible to include under com- 
pulsory education anything beyond the very elements 
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of knowledge — at least for the present ; though I 
know from experience that, with proper management, 
a well-oonclucted elementary school can afford to pro- 
vide instruction in extra subjects — such as natural 
science, modern languages, and pjolitical economy — 
and j-et, with the present .system of government 
grants, be self-supporting.^ 

The next stage above the elementary is Bcholastio 
education, as it is supplied in grammar schools, 
whether public or private. According as the pujnls 
are intended either to go on to a university, or to 
enter at once on leaving school on the practical work 
of life, these schools are divided into two classes. 
In the one class, which in Germany are called Iteal- 
scJiulen, less Latin is taught, and no Greek, but more 
of mathematics, modern languages, and physical sci- 
ence ; in the other, called Gymnasia on the Conti- 
nent, classics form the chief staple of instruction. 

It is during this stage that education, whether at 
private or public schools, exercises its strongest lev- 
elling influence. Little attention can be paid at large 
schools to individual tastes or talents. In Germany 
— even more, perhaps, than in England — it is the 
chief object of a good and conscientious master to 
have liis class as uniform as possible at the end of the 
year; and he receives far more credit from the official 
examiner if his whole class marches well and keeps 
pace together, than if he can parade a few brilliant 
and forward boys, followed by a number of straggling 
laggards. 

And as to the character of tlic teaching at school, 
how can it be otherwise than authoritative or dog 
matic ? The Sokratic method is very good if we can 
1 Times, January 25, 187D- 
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find tlie viri Socratici and leisure for discussion. But 
at school, which now may seem to be called almost in 
mockery o-yo.V;/, or leisure, the true method is, after 
all, that patronized by the great educators of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Boys at school 
must turn their mind into a row of pigeon-holes, fill- 
ing as many as they can with useful notes, and never 
forgetting how many are empty. There is an im- 
mense amount of positive knowledge to be acquired 
between the ages of ten and eighteen — rules of gram- 
mar, strings of vocables, dates, names of towns, rivers, 
and mountains, mathematical fonnuhis, etc. All de- 
pends here on the receptive and retentive powers of 
the mind. The memory has to be strengtliened, with- 
out being overtaxed, till it acts almost mechanically. 
Learning by heart, I believe, cannot he too assid- 
uously 25ractiscd during the years .sj^ent at scliool. 
There may have boon too much of it when, as the 
Bev. H. C. Adams informs us in his “ Wykehaniica” 
(p. 357), hoys used to say by heart 13,000 and 14,000 
lines, when one rej^eated the whole of Virgil, nay, 
when another was able to say the whole of the Eng- 
lish Bible by rote: “Put liim on where yon would, 
he would go fluently on, as long as any one would 
listen." 

No intellectual investment, I feel certain, bears 
such .ample and such regular interest as gems of Eng- 
lish, Latin, or Greek literature de^msitod in tlie mem- 
ory (hiring childhood and yoiitli, and inken up Ivo n 
time to time in the happy hours of solitude. 

One fault I have to find with most schools, both in 
England and on the Continent. Boys do not road 
enough of the Greek and Roman classics. The ma- 
jority of our masters are scholars by profession, and 
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tliey are apt to lay undue stress on wliat they call 
accurate and minute scliolarsliip, and to neglect wide 
and cursory reading. I know the arguments for 
minute accuracj', but I also know the mischief that is 
done by an exclusive devotion to critical scholarship 
before we have acquired a real familiarity with the 
principal works of classical literature. The time spent 
in our schools in learning the rules of grammar and 
sjmtax, writing exercises, and composing verses, is too 
large. Look only at our Greek and Latin grammars, 
with all their rules and exceptions, and exceptions on 
exceptions ! It is too heavy a weight for ain' boy to 
carry ; and no wonder that wlion one of the thousand 
small rules which they have learnt by heart is really 
wanted, it is seldom fortlicoming. The end of clas- 
sical teacliing at school should be to make our boys 
acquainted, not only with the language, but with the 
literature and history, the ancient thongiit of the an- 
cient world. Lules of grammar, syntax, or metre, 
are but moans towards that end ; tliey must never be 
mistaken for the end itself. A young man of eight- 
een, who has probably spent on an average ten years 
in learninn; Greek and Latin, oimht to be able to read 
any of the ordinary Greek or Latin classics without 
much difficulty j nay, with a certain amount of pleas- 
ure. He might have to consult his dictionary now 
and then, or guess the meaning of certain words; lie 
might also feel doubtful sometime whether certain 
forms came from iijjui, I send, or eTjui, I go, or I 
am, particularly if preceded by prepositions. In 
these matters the best schoLars are least inclined to 
be Pharisaical ; and whenever I meet in the con- 
troversies of classical scholars the favorite phrase, 
“Every school-boy knows, or ought to know, this,” I 
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generally say to raj'self, “ Xo, he ought not.” Any- 
how, those, who wish to see the study of Greek and 
Latin retained in our jmhlic schools ought to feel con- 
vinced that it will certainly not he. retained much 
longer, if it can be said witli any truth that young 
men who leave school at eighteen are in many cases 
nnahle to read or to enjoy a classical text, unless (hey 
have seen it before. 

Classical teaching, and all purely scholastic teach- 
ing, ought to be finished at school. When a young 
man goes to a University, unless he means to make 
Bchohirshij) his profession, he ought to be free to cnt('r 
upon a new career. If he has not learnt by that time 
so much of Greek and Latin as is absolutely necessary 
in after-life for a lawyer, or a student of physical sci- 
ence, or even a clergyman, either he or his .school is 
to blame. I do not mean to say that it would not he 
most desirable for every one during' his Universliy 
career to attend sonu? lectures on cla'-ucal literature, 
on ancient history, philosojjhy, or art. What i.s ti) ho 
deprecated i.s, that the University should have to do 
the work which belongs properl}' to the school. 

The best colleges at Oxford and Cambridge have 
shown by their inatricnlation examinations what the 
standard of cla.ssical knowledge ought to he at eight- 
een or nineteen, d’hat standard can he reached by 
boys while still at school, as has been proved both by 
the so-called local examinations, and by the examina- 
tions of schools held nmler the Delegates appointed 
by the Universities. If, llicreforo, the bniversity 
would rea.ssert her old right, ami make llui first ex- 
amination, called at Oxford Responsions, a gen, ral 
matriculation examination for udini.S'-ion to the Uni- 
versity, not only would the public schools ho stiinu- 
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lated to greater efforts, but the teacbing of the Uni- 
versity might assume, from the very beginning, that 
academic character which ought to distinguish it from 
mere school-boy work. 

Academic teaching ought to be not merely a con- 
tinuation, but in one sense a correction of scholastic 
teaching. 'While at school instruction must be chiefly 
dogmatic, at the University is it to be Sokratic ? for 
I find no better name for that method which is to set 
a man free from the burden of purely traditional 
knowledge; to make him feel that the words which 
he uses are often empty, that the concejits he em- 
ploys are, for the most part, mere btiiulles jjicked 
up at random ; tliat even wliere he knows facts ha 
does not know the evidence for tliem ; and where he 
expresses opinions, they arc mostly more dogmas, 
adopted by him without examination. 

But for the Universities, I should indeed fear that 
IMill's prophecies might come true, and that the intel- 
lect of Europe miglit drift into dreary monotony. 
The Universities always liave licen, and, unless they 
are diverted from their original purjiosc', always will 
be, the guardians of the freedom of thought, the pro- 
tectors of jndividnal spontaneity; and it rvas owing, 

I believe, to IMill's want of acquaintance with true 
.icademic teaching that ho took so desponding a view 
of the generation growing up under his eyes. 

When we leave school, our heads are naturally 
brimful of dogma — that is, of knowledge and o^jinions 
at second-hand. Such dead knowledge is extremely 
dangerous, unless it is sooner or later revived by the 
spirit of free inquiry. It docs not matter wliether 
our scholastic dogmas be true or false. The clanger 
is the same. And why? Because to place ehher 
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truth or error above the reach of argument is certain 
to weaken trutli and to strengthen error. Secondly, 
, because to hold as true on the authority of others 
anything wliich concerns us deeply, and which wo 
could prove ourselves, produces feebleness, if not dis- 
honesty. And, thirdly, because to feel unwilling or 
unable to meet objections by argument is generally 
the first step towards violence and persecution. 

I do not think of religious dogmas only. They 
are generally the first to rouse inquiry, even during 
our school-boy days, and they are by no means the 
most difficult to deal with. Dogma often rage.s 
where we least expect it. Among scientific men the 
theory of evolution is at present becoming, or has 
become, a dogma. What is the result ? No objec- 
tions are listened to, no difficulties recognized, and a 
man like Virchow, himself the strongest siqrporter of 
evolution, who has the moral courage to .say that the 
de.scent of man from any ajw whatsoever i.s, as yet, 
before the tribunal of scientific zoology, “ not proven,” 
is howled down in Germany in a manner worthy of 
E25hesians and Galatians. But at present I am 
thinking not so much of any special dogmas, but 
rather of that dogmatic state of mind which is the 
almost inevitable result of the teaching at school. I 
tliink of the whole intellect, what has been called 
the intellectus sthi 2 }crmissus, and I maintain it is the 
object of academic teaching to rouse that intellect 
out of its slumber by questions not less startling than 
when Galileo asked the world whether tlie sun was 
really moving and the eai’th stood still ; or when 
Kant adeed whether time and sjraco were objects, or 
nece.ssary forms of our sensuous intuition, d'ill our 
opinions have thu.s bi'.'ii tested and .stood the test, 
we can hardly call them onr own. 
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How true tliis is with, regard to religion lias been 
boldlj^ expressed by Eisbop Eeveridge. 

“ Being conscious to myself,” he writes in his 
“Private Tliongbts on Religion,” “how great an as- 
cendant Christianity holds over me beyond the rest, 
as being that religion whereinto I was born and bap- 
tized ; that which the supreme authority has enjoined 
and my parents educated me in; that which every 
one I meet withal highly approves of, and which I 
myself have, bj' a long-continued profession, made al- 
most natural to mo : I am resolved to be more jealous 
and suspii.'ious of this religion than of the rest, and be 
sure nut to entertain it any longer without being 
convinced, by solid and substantial arguments, of the 
truth and certainty of it.” 

This is bold and manly language from a Bishop, 
nearly two hundred years ago, and I certainly think 
that the time has come when some of the divinity 
lecturers at Oxford and Cambridge might well bo 
employed in placing a knowledge of the sacred books 
of other religions Avithin the reach of undergraduates, 
llhiny of the didiculties — most of them of our own 
making — with regard to the origin, the handing 
down, the later corruptions and misinterpretations 
of sacred texts, would lind their natural solution, if 
it was shoAvn how exactly the same dilBculties arose 
and had to be dealt with by theologians of other 
oreeds. If some — aye, if many — of the doctrines of 
Christianity were met with in other religions also, 
surely that would not affect their value, or diminish 
the,r truth ; while nothing, I feel certain, would 
more effectually secure to the pure and simple teach- 
ing of Christ its true place in the historical develop- 
ment of the human mind than to place it side by side 
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witli the other religions of the -world. In the series 
of translations of the “Sacred Books of the East,” of 
wliicli the first three volnincs liavo just appeared, ^ I 
wished inj'self to include a new translation of tlie 
Oltl and New Testaments ; and when that scries is 
finished it will, I believe, be admitted that nowhere 
would these two books have had a grander setting, 
or have shone witli a brighter light, than surrounded 
by tile Veda, the Zendavesta, tlic Buddhist Tripifaka, 
and the Qur'an. 

But as I said before, I was not thinking of re- 
ligious dogmas only, or even chiefly, when I main- 
tained tliat the character of academic teaching must 
be Sokratie, not dogmatic. The evil of dogmatic 
teaching lies much deeper, and spreads much farther. 

Think only of language, the work of other people, 
not of ourselves, which we pick up at random in our 
race through life. Does not cvoiy word we use re- 
quire careful examination and revision ? It is not 
enough to say that language assists our thoughts or 
colors them, or possibly obscures them. No language 
and thought are indivisible. It was not from pov- 
erty of expression that the Greeks called reason and 
language by the same word, Vyos. It was because 
they knew that, though we may distinguish between 
thought and speech, as wo distinguish between force 
and function, it is as impossible to tear the one by 
violence away from the other as it is to separate the 
concave side of a lens from its convex side. This is 
something to learn and to understand, for, if, prop- 
erly understood, -will it supply the key to most of our 
intellectual puzzles, and serve as the safest thread 
tiirough the whole Labyrinth of philosophy. 

1 Sacreil Booha of the JJuaf, otlileJ by M. M., vols. i. to ix. ; Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1879 and 1880. 
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“ It is evident,” as Hobbes remarks,^ “ that truth 
and falsity Iiave no place but amongst such living 
creatures as use speech. For though some brute 
creatures, looking upon the image of a man in a glass, 
may be affected with it, as if it were the man him- 
self, and for this reason fear it or fawn upon it in 
vain ; j’ct tliey do not apprehend it as true or false, 
but only as like ; and in this they are not deceived. 
Wherefore, as men owe all their true ratiocination 
to the right understanding of speech, so also they 
owe their errors to the misunderstanding of the same ; 
and as all the ornaments of philosojohy proceed only 
from man, so from man also is derived the ugly ab- 
surdity of false opinion. For speech has something 
in it like to a spider's web (as it was said of old of 
Solon’s laws), for by contexture of words tender and 
delicate wits are ensnared or stopped, but sti’ong wits 
break easily through them.” 

Let me illustrate my meaning by at least one in- 
stance. 

Among the words which have proved spider’s webs, 
ensnaring even the greatest intellects of the world 
from Aristotle down to Leibniz, the terms f/nuis, spe- 
cies, and individual occupy a very prominent place, 
d’he ojjposition of Aristotle to Plato, of the Nomi- 
nalists to t!ie Realists, of Leibniz to Locke, of Iler- 
bart to Hegel, turns on the true meaning of these 
words. At school, of course, all we can do is to teach 
the received meaning of genus and species ; and if a 
boy can trace these terms back to Aristotle’s yeVos and 
and show in what sense that philosopher used 
them, every examiner would be satisfied. 

But the time comes when we have to act as om 

1 Comimtation or Logic,, t. iii., viii., p. 36. 
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own examiners, and when we have to give an account 
to ourselves of such words as genm and s^iecies. 
Some people write, indeed, as if they had seen a 
species and a genus walking about in broad daylight ; 
but a little consideration will show us that these 
words ex23ress subjective concejjts, and that, if the 
whole world w’cre silent, there would never have been 
a thought of a genus or a siiecies. There are lan- 
guages in which we look in vain for corresponding 
words ; and if we had boon born in the atinosjjhere 
of such a language, these terms and thoughts would 
not exist for us. They came to us, directly or indi- 
rectly, from Aristotle. But Aristotle did not invent 
them, he only defined them in his own way, so that, 
for instance, according to him, all living beings would 
constitute a genus, men a S 2 }ecics, and Sokrates an in- 
dividual. 

Ko one would say that Aristotle liail not a perfect 
right to define these terms, if those who use them in 
his sense woidd only always remember that they are 
thinking the thouglits of Aristotle, and not their 
own. The true way to shake olt tlie fetters of old 
words, and to learn to think our own thoughts, is to 
follow them up from century to centuiy, to watch 
their development, and in tlie end to bring ourselves 
face, to face with those wlio first found and framed 
both words and thoughts. If we do this witli genus 
.and species, we sliall lind that the words whicli Aris- 
totle defined — viz., y? and ou.j? — had originallj’’ 
a very different and far more useful aitplication than 
that which ho gave to them. genus, meant gen- 

eration, and coinjirehended such living beings only as 
were believed to have a common origin, however they 
might differ in outward a 2 ')pearance, as, for instance, 

VOL. V. J 
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the spaniel and the bloodhound, or, according to Dar- 
win, the ape and the man. EtSos or species, on the 
contrar}^, meant appearance, and comprehended all 
such things as had the same form or appearance, 
whether they had a common origin or not, as if we 
were to speak of a species of four-footed, two-footed, 
horned, winged, or blue animals. 

That two such concepts, as we liave here explained, 
had a natural justification we may best learn from the 
fact that exactly the same thoughts found expression 
in Sanskrit. There, too, we find ^ati, generation, 
used in the sense of r/enus, and opposed to ak?-fti, 
apjDearance, used in the sense of species. 

So long as those two words or thoughts were used 
independently (much as we now speak of a gene- 
alogical as independent of a morphological classifica- 
tion) no harm could accrue. A family, for instance, 
might be called a yctos, the [jens or clan was a yeVos, 
the nation (^g)iatio^ was a ylvos, the whole human 
kith and kin was a yivo% ; in fact, all that was de- 
scended from common ancestors was a true ywos. 
There is no obscurity of thought in this. 

On the other side, taking tioos or species in its orig- 
inal sense, one man might be said to be like another 
in his etoos or apjiearance. An ape, too, might quite 
truly be said to liaxe the same eiSo? or species or ap- 
pearance as a man, without any prejudice as to their 
common origin. People might also speak of differ- 
ent d'Si^ or forms or classes of things, such as different 
kinds of metals, or tools, or armor, without commit- 
ting themselves in the least to anj”^ opinion as to their 
common descent. 

Often it would happen that things belonging to 
the same ybos, such as the white man and the negro 
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differed in tlioir dSos or appearance ; often also that 
things belonged to the same eToo5, such as eatables, 
differed in their yt'ro?, as, for instance, meat and vege- 
tables. 

All this is clear and simple. The confusion began 
when these two terms, instead of being coordinate, 
were subordinated to each other by the philosophers 
of Greece, so that what from one point of view was 
called a ffonus, might from another be called a spe- 
cies, and vice versa. Human beings, for instance, 
were now called a species, aW living beings a 
Avhich may be true in logic, but is utterly false in 
what is older than logic — viz., language, thought, or 
fact. According to language, according to reason, 
and according to nature, all human beings constitute 
a yd'o?, or generation, so long as tliey are supposed to 
have common ancestors ; but with regard to all liv- 
ing beings wo can only say that they form an cTo i? — 
tliat is, agree in certain appearances, until it lias 
been proved that oven I\Ir. Darwin was too modest 
in admitting at least four or five different ancestors 
for tlie whole animal world.^ 

In tracing the history of these two words, yeVo5 and 
you may see passing before your eyes almost the 
whole panorama of philosophy, from Plato’s “ ideas ” 
down to Hegel’s Idee. The question of penera, their 
origin and subdivision, occupied chiefly the attention 
of natural philosophers, who, after long controversies 
about the origin and classification of genera and spe- 
cies, seem at last, thanks to the clear sight of Darwin, 
to have arrived at the old truth which was prefigured 
in language — namely, that Xaturo knows nothing 

1 Lecture^ on Danvin's “Philosophy of Language,” Fvater^i 
Magazine^ June, 1ST3, p. 20. 
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but genera, or generations, to be traced back to a lim- 
ited number of ancestors, and that tbe so-called spe- 
cies are only genera, whose genealogical descent is as 
ijet more or less obscure. 

But the question as to the nature of the cTSo5 be- 
came a vital question in every system of philosophy. 
Granting, for instance, that women in every clime 
and country formed one species, it was soon asked 
what constituted a species ? If all women shared a 
common form, what was that form ? Where was it ? 
So long as it was supposed that all women descended 
from Eve, the difficulty might be slurred over by the 
name of heredit}'. But the more thoughtful would 
ask even then how it was that, while all individual 
women came and went and vanished, the form in 
which they were cast remained the same ? 

Here yon see how philosophical mythology springs 
up. The very question what < 18^5 or species or form 
was, and where these things were kejDt, changed those 
words from predicates into subjects. Er 3 os was con- 
ceived as something independent and substantial, 
something within or above the individuals participat- 
ing in it, something unchangeable and eternal. Soon 
there arose as many f’87 or forms or types as there 
wei’e general concepts, ddiey were considered the 
only true realities of which the phenomenal world is 
only as a shadow that soon passoth away. Here we 
have, in fact, the origin of Plato’s ideas, and of the 
various systems of idealism which followed his lead, 
while the opposite opinion that ideas have no inde- 
pendent existence, and that the one is nowhere found 
except in the many (n'l iy irajM tu -jroAAu), was strenu 
ously defended by Aristotle and his followers.^ 

1 Pratitl, Gtschichte f.hr Logil:^ vol. i. p. 121. 
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The same red thread runs through the whole phl- 
losopliy of the Middle Ages. IMen were cited Ixdore 
councils and condemned as heretics because they de- 
clared that animal, man, or woman were mere names, 
and that they could not bring themselves to believe 
in an ideal animal, an ideal man, an ideal woman as 
the invisible, supernatur.al, or metaphysical types of 
tlie ordinary animal, the individual man, the single 
woman. Those philosojihers, called yominaHats, in 
opj)ositIon to the Itcalists, declared that all general 
terms were names only, and that nothing could claim 
reality but the individual. 

We cannot follow this controversy farther, as it 
turns up again between Locke and Leibniz, between 
Herbart and Hegel. Suffice it to say that the knot, 
as it was tied by language, can bo untieil by the sci- 
ence of language alone, which teaches us that there 
is and can be no such thing as “a name only.” That 
phi’ase oirglit to be banished from all works on philos- 
ophy. A name is and always has been the subjc'ctive 
side, of our knowledge, but that subjective side is as 
impossible without an objective side as a key is with- 
out a lock. It is useless to ask which of the two is 
the more real, for they arc real only by being, not 
two, but one. Lealism is as one-sided as Nominalism. 
But there is a higher Nominalism, which might bet- 
ter be called the Science of Language, and which 
teaches us that, apart from sensuous perception, all 
human knowledge is by names and by names only, 
and that the object of names is always the general. 

This is but one out of hundreds and thousands ot 
eases to show how names and concepts which come 
to us by tradition mu.-.t be submitted to very careful 
snuffing before they will yield a jnire light. What I 
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mean by academic teaching and academic study is 
exactly this process of snuffing, this changing of tra- 
ditional -words into living words, this tracing of mod- 
ern thought hack to ancient primitive thought, this 
living, as it were, once more, so far as it concerns 
us, the whole history of human thought ourselves, 
till we are as little afraid to differ from Plato or 
Aristotle as from Comte or Darwin. 

Plato and Aristotle are, no doubt, great names ; 
every school-hoy is awed by them, even though he 
may have read very little of their writings. This, 
too, is a kind of dogmatism that requires correction. 
Kow, at his University, a young student might chanee 
to hear the following, by no means respectful, re- 
marks about Aristotle, which I copy from one of the 
greatest English scholars and philosophers: “There 
is nothing so absurd that the old philosophers, as 
Cicero saith, who was one of them, have not some 
of them maintained ; and I believe that scarce any- 
thing can be more absurdly said in natural philosophy 
than that -n’liich now is called Aristotle’s Metaphys- 
ics ; or more repugnant to government than much of 
that he hath said in his Politics ; nor more ignorantly 
than a great part of his Ethics.” I am far from ap- 
proving this judgment, but I think that the shock 
which a young scholar receives on seeing his idols so 
mercilessly broken is salutary. It throws him back 
on his own resources ; it makes him honest to him- 
self. If he thinks the criticism thus passed on Aris- 
totle unfair, he will begin to read his works with new 
eyes. He will not only construe his words, but try 
to reconstruct in his own mind the thoughts so care- 
fully elaborated by that ancient philosopher. He 
will judge of their truth without being swayed by 
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the authority of a great name, and probably in the 
end value what is valuable in Aristotle, or Plato, or 
any other great p)hilosopher far more highly and hon- 
estly than if he had never seen them trodden under- 
foot. 

Do not suppose that I look upon the Universities 
as purely iconoclastic, as chiefly intended to teach us 
how to break the idols of the schools. Far from it! 
But I do look upon them as meant to supply a fresher 
atmosphere than we breathed at school, and to shake 
our mind to its very roots, as a storm shakes the 
young oaks, not to throw them down, but to make 
them grasp all the more firmly the hard soil of fact 
and truth 1 “ Stand iipri/ht on thy feet ” ought to 

be written over the gate of every college, if the epi- 
demic of uniformity and sequacity which IMill saw 
approaching from China, and which since his time 
has made such r.ipid progress Westward, is ever to 
be stayed. 

Academic freedom is not without its dangers ; but 
there are dangers which it is safer to face than to 
avoid. In Germany — so far as my own experience 
goes — students are often left too much to themselves, 
and it is only the cleverest among them, or those who 
are personally recommended, who receive from the 
professors that individual guidance and encourage- 
ment which shoidd and could be easily extended to 
all. 

There is too much time spent in the German Uni- 
versities in mere lecturing, and often in simply re- 
tailing to a class what each student might read in 
books in a far more pei-fect form. Lectures are use- 
ful if they teach us how to teach ourselves ; if they 
stimulate; if they excite sympathy and curiosity; if 
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they give advice that springs from personal expe- 
rience ; if they ^val•n against -wrong roads ; if, in fact, 
they have less the character of a show-window than 
of a workshop. Half an hour’s conversation with a 
tutor or a professor often does more than a whole 
course of lectures in giving the right direction and 
the right spirit to a young man’s studies. Hero I 
may quote the words of Professor Helmholtz, in full 
agreement with him. “ When I recall the memory 
of my own University life,” he writes, “ and the im- 
pression which a man like Johannes hliiller, tlie pro- 
fessor of physiology, made on us, I must set tlie 
highest value on the personal intercourse with teach- 
ers from whom one learns how thought works in in- 
dependent heads. Whoever has come in contact hut 
once with one of several first-class men will find his 
intellectual standard changed for life.” 

In English Universities, on the contrary, there is 
too little of academic freedom. There is not only 
guidance, but fur too much of constant personal con- 
trol. It is often thought that English undergraduates 
could not be trusted with that amount of academic 
freedom which is granted to German studmits, and 
that most of tlnun, if left to choose their own work, 
their own time, their own books, :iml their own teach- 
ers, would simply do nothing. 'J'his seems to me un- 
fair and untrue. Most hor.ses, if you take them to 
the water, will drink ; and the best way to make 
them drink is to leave them alone. I have lived long 
enough in English and in German Universities to 
know that the intellectual fibre is as strong and sound 
in tbe English as in the German youth. But if you 
supply a man, who wishes to learn swimming, Avith 
bladders — nay, if you insist on his using them — he 
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will use them, but he will prohublx' never learn to 
swim. Take them away, on the contrary, and de- 
pend on it, after a few aimless strokes and a few pain- 
ful gulps, he will use his arms and his legs, and he 
will swim. If young men do not learn to use their 
arms, their legs, their niuscles, their senses, their 
brain, and their heart too, during the bright years of 
their University life, when are they to learn it? 
True, there are thousands who never learn it, and 
who float happily on through life buoyed up on mere 
bladders. The worst that can happen to them is that 
some day the bladders may burst, and they may be 
left stranded or drowned. But these are not the men 
whom England wants to fight her battles. It has 
often been pointed out of late that many of those who 
during this century have borne the brunt of the bat- 
tle in the intellectual warfare in England, have not 
been trained at our Universities, while others whi> 
have be('U at Oxford and C'audu'idge, and have ilistin- 
guished themselves in after life, have openly declared 
that they attended hardly any lectures in college, or 
that they derived no benefit from them. "What can 
be the ground of that ? Uot that there is less work 
done at Oxford than at Lei2)zig, but that the work 
is done in a different spirit. It is free in Germany; 
it has now become almost compulsory in England. 
Though an old professor myself, I like to attend, 
M’hen I can, some of the professorial lectures in 
German}^; for it is a real pleasure to see hundreds 
of young faces listening to a teacher on the history of 
art, on modern historjg on the science of laiigiiagt>, or 
on philosophy, without any view to examinations, 
simply from love of the subject or of the teaclier. No 
one who knovvs what the real jay of learning is, how it 
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lightens all drudgery and draws away the mind from 
mean pursuits, can see without indignation that what 
ought to be the freest and happiest years in a man's 
life should often bo spent between cramming and ex- 
aminations. 

And here I have at last mentioned the word, which 
to many friends of academic freedom, to many who 
dread the baneful increase of uniformity, may seem 
the cause of all mischief, tlie most powerful engine 
for intellectual levelling — Examination. 

There is a strong feeling springing ni") eveiywhere 
against the tyranny of oxaniinations, against the 
cramping and withering influence which they are 
suiiposcd to exercise on the youth of England. I 
cannot join in that outcry. I well remember that 
the first letters which I ventured to address to the 
Times, in very imperfect English, were in favor of 
examinations. They were signed La Carriere oxiverte, 
and were written before the days of the Civil Service 
Commission ! I well remember, too, that the first 
time I ventured to speak, or rather to stammer, in 
public, was in favor of examinations. That was in 
1857, at Exeter, when tlie first experiment was made, 
under tlie auspices of Sir T. Acland, in the direction 
of what has .since develojied into the Oxford and 
Cambi-idge Local Examinations. I have been an ex- 
aminer myself fur many years, I have watched the 
growth of that system in England from year to year, 
and, in spite of all that has been said and written of 
late against it, I confess I do not see how it would bo 
possible to abolish it, and return to the old system of 
appointment by patronage. 

But though I have not lost my faith in examina- 
tions, I cannot conceal the fact that I am frightened 

O 
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by the manner in which they are condnctetl, and by 
the results wdilch they ^n’odiu-e. As you are inter- 
ested yourselves at this Midland Institute in tlie suc- 
cessful working of examinations, you will perhaps 
allow mo in conclusion to add a few remarks on tlie 
safeguards necessary for the efficient working of ex- 
aminations. 

All examinations are a means to ascertain how 
pupils have been tauglit ; they ought never to bo 
allowed to become the end for which pupils are 
taught. Teaching with a view to them lowers the 
teacher in tlie eyes of his pupils; learning vith a 
view to them is apt to produce shallowness and dis- 
honesty. 

Whatever attractions learning possesses in itself, 
and whatever efforts were formerly m;uh‘. by boys at 
school from a sense of duty, all this is lost if they 
once imagine that the highest object of all Icp.nung is 
to gain marks in a competition. 

In order to maintain tiu.“ ju-oper rolafion bctwium 
teaclier and pupil, all pupils should be made to look 
to their tcadiers as their natural examiners and fair- 
est judges, and therefore in every examination tlie re- 
port of the teacher ought to carry the greatest weiglit. 
This is the principle followed .abroad in examining 
candidates at public schools ; .and even in their exam- 
ination on leaving school, wliich gives them the right 
to enter the University, they know that their success 
dej)emls far more on the woik wliieh they have don(3 
during tlie yeais at school, than on th ■ work doim oii 
the few da} s of th.eir examination. 'i'her'‘ are oe.t-ide, 
examiners appointed by Govi laimeuc to ehcc'c tl.e 
work done at sc1k)')U and diii'in^ tl.e exau'in.itions ; 
but tlio easc.s in whieli tin v lia\e t > mo lit v or reverse 
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the award of the master are extremely rare, and they 
are felt to reflect seriously on the competency or im- 
partiality of the school authorities. 

To leave examinations entirely to strangers reduces 
them to the level of lotteries, and fosters a cleverness 
in teachers and taught often akin to dishonesty. An 
examiner may find out what a candidate knows not, 
he can liardly ever find out all he knows; and even if 
he succeeds in finding out Jioio much a candidate 
knows, he can seldom find out hoio he knows it. On 
these points tlic opinion of the masters ulio Iiave 
watched tlieir pupils for years is indispensahlo for the 
sake of the examiner, for tlm .s;ike of tlie pupils, and 
for tlie sake of their teacliers. 

I know I siiall be told that it would he impossible 
to trust the masters, and to be guided by their opin- 
ion, because they are interested parties. Now, first 
of all, there are far more honest men in the world 
than dishonest, and it does not answer to legislate as 
if all school-musters were rogues. It is enough that 
they should know that tlieir reports would be scru- 
tinized, to keep even the most reprobate of teachers 
from bearing false witness in favor of their pupils. 

Secondly, I believe that unnecessary temptation is 
now being jilaci'd before all parties concerned in ex- 
aminations. The proper reward for a good examina- 
tion should be honor, not pounds, shillings, and pence, 
fl'lie mischief done bv irecuniary rewards offered in 
the shape of scholarships and exhibitions at school 
and University, begins to be recognized very wddely. 
To train a boy of twelve for a race against all Eng- 
land is generally to overetrain his faculties, and often 
to impair his iisefuhio.ss in later life ; Imt to mid^e 
him feel that by his failure he will entail on his i» 
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llier tlie loss of a liunclred a j’ear, and on Ills teacher 
tlie loss of pnpils, is simply cruel at that early age. 

It is said that these scholarships and exhibitions 
enable the sons of poor parents to enjoy the privilege 
of the best education in England, from which they 
would otherwise be debarred by the excessive costli- 
ness of our jinblic schools. But even this argument, 
strong as it seems, can hardly stand, for I believe it 
could bo shown that the majority of those who are 
successful in obtaining scholarships and exhiblti<'ins 
at school or at the University are boys whose parents 
have been able to pay the highest price for their chil- 
dren’s previous education. If all these ju'izes were 
abolished, and the funds thus si't free used to lessen 
the ijrico of education at school and in college, I be- 
lieve that the sons of poor parents would be far more 
benefited than by the present system. It might also 
be desirable to lower tlie seliool fees in the ease of the 
sons of iioor parents, who ware doing well at sehool 
from year to year ; and, in order to guard against 
favoritism, an examination, particularly vlcu I'yee, be- 
fore all the masters of a scliool, jio.ssihly even with 
some outside examiner, might he useful. But the 
present system bids fair to degenerate into mere 
horse-racing, and I shall not wonder if, sooner or 
later, the two-year olds entered for the lace have to 
he watched by tlieir trainer that they may not be 
overfed or drugged against tlie day of the race. It 
has come to this, that schools are bidding for clever 
boys in order to run them in the races, and in Fiance, 

I read, that parents actually extort money from 
scliools by tlireatening to take away the young r.ieers 
that are likely to win the Derby.^ 

1 L. Noirf?, Padarjogischts SUzzenbuch^ p. Ij7 ; “ Todtes AVis.'^ea.” 
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If we turn from the schools to the Universities we 
find here, too, the same complaints against over-ex- 
amination. Now it seems to me that everj'- Univer- 
sity, in order to maintain its position, has a perfect 
right to demand two examinations, but no more: one 
for admission, the other for a degree. Various at- 
tempts have been made in Germany, in Russia, in 
France, and in England to change and improve the 
old academic tradition, but in the end the original, 
and, as it would seem, the natural system, has gen- 
erally proved its wisdom and reasserted its right. 

If a University suireiKh'rs the riglit of examining 
those who wish to be admitted, the tutors will often 
have to do the work of school-masters, and tlie profes- 
sors can never know how high or how low they should 
aim in their public lectures; and the I’esult wdll be a 
lowering of the standard at the Universities, and con- 
sequently at the public schools. Some Universities, 
on the contrary, like over-anxious mothers, have mul- 
tiplied examinations so as to make quite sure, at the 
end of each term or each year, that the pupils con- 
fided to them have done at least some work. This 
kind of forced labor may do some good to the incor- 
rigibly idh', but it does tlie greatest harm to all the 
rest. If there is an e.xamination at the end of each 
year, theie can bo no freedom left for any indepen- 
dent work. Both teachers and taught will be guided 
by the .“ame jJole-star — examinations; no deviation 
from the beaten track will be considered safe, and all 
the pleasure derived from work done for its own sake, 
and all tlie just pride and joy, wliich those only know 
who have ever vamtiired out by tliemselves on the 
open sea of knowledge, must be lost. 

We must not allow ourselves to be deceived by tha 
brilliant show of examination papers. 
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It is certainly marvellous Tvhafc an amount of 
knowledge candidates will produce before tbeir ex- 
aminers ; but those who have been both examined 
and examiners know best how fleeting that knowl- 
edge often is, and bow different from that other 
knowledge which has been acquired slowly and 
quietly, for its own sake, for our own sake, without 
a thought as to whether it would ever pay at exami- 
nations or not. A candidate, after giving most glibly 
the dates and the titles of the principal works of 
Cobbett, Gibbon, Burke, Adam Smith, and David 
Hume, was asked whether he had ever seen any of 
their writings, and he had to answer. No. Another 
who was asked which of the works of Pheidias he 
had seen, replied tliat he had only read the first two 
books. This is the kind of dishonest knowledge 
which is fostered by too frequent examinations. 
There are two kinds of knowledge, the one that 
enters into our very blood, the other which we carry 
about iu our pockets. Those who read for examina- 
tions have generally their pockets cram full ; those 
who work on quietly and have their whole heart in 
their work are often discouraged at tiie small amount 
of their knowledge, at the little life-blood they have 
made. But what they have learnt has really become 
their own. has invigorated their whole frame, and in 
the end they have often proved the strongest and 
happiest men in the battle of life. 

Omniscience is at present the bane of all our 
knowledge. From the day he leaves school and 
enters the University a man ought to make up his 
mind that in many things he must either remain 
altogether ignorant, or bo satisfied with knowledge 
at second-hand. Thus only can lie clear the decks 
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for action. And tlie sooner he finds out what his 
own work is to be, the more useful and delightful 
will be his life at the University and later. There 
are few men who have a passion for all knowledge ; 
there is hardly one who has not a hobby of his own. 
Those so-called hobbies ought to be utilized, and not, 
as they are now, discouraged, if we wish our Univer- 
sities to produce -more men like Faraday, Carlyle, 
Grote, or Darwin. I do not say that in an examina- 
tion for a University degree a minimum of what is 
now called general culture should not be insisted on ; 
but in addition to that, far more freedom ought to 
be given to tiio examiner to let each candidate pro- 
duce his own individual work. This is done to a far 
greater extent in Continental than in English Uni- 
versities, and the examinations are therefore mostly 
confided to the members of the Senatus Academicus, 
consisting of the most experienced teachers, and the 
most eminent representatives of the different branches 
of knowledge in the University. Their object is not 
to find out how many marks each candidate may 
gain by answering a larger or smaller number of 
questions, and then to place them in order before 
the world like so many organ pipes. They want to 
find out whether a man, by the work he has done 
during his three or four University years, has ac- 
quired that -vigor of thought, that maturity of judg- 
ment, and that special knowledge, which fairly entitle 
him to an academic degree, with or without sjieeial 
honors. Such a degree confers no material advan- 
tages ; ^ it does not entitle its holder to any emploj’- 
ment in Clutrch or State; it does not vouch even for 
his being a fit person to he made an Archbishop or 
1 Mill On Libtrtifj p, 193 
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Prime Minister. All tliis is left to the later stnifTsrlo 
for life, ; and in that struggle it seems as if those who, 
after having suryeyod the vast field of human knowl- 
edge, have settled on a few acre.s of tlieir own and 
cultivated them as they were never cultivated liefore, 
who have worked hanl and have tasted the true joy 
and happiness of hard work, who have gladly list- 
ened to others, but always depended on themselves, 
were, after all, tiie men whom great nations de- 
lighted to follow as tlieir royal leaders in the onward 
inarch towards greater enlightenment, greater happi- 
ness, and greater freedom. 

To sum up, no one can road Mill's Essay “ On 
Liberty” at the present moment witlinnt feeling that 
even during tlio short period of tlia last twont}- years 
the cause which he advocated .so strongly and pas- 
sionateh’, the. cause of individual freedom, has made 
rapid progress — aye, has carried the day. In no 
ooiintry wm// a man ht' so entirely liimself, so true to 
himself, and yet loyal to society, as in England. 

But, altliough the enemy whose encroachments 
Jlill feared most and resented most has been driven' 
back and forced to keep witliin his own bounds - 
though such names a.s Dissenter and Nonconformist, 
which were formerly used in society as fatal darts, 
seem to have lost .all tho lioison which they once con- 
tained — Mill’s princijial fears have nevertheless not 
been helicLi, and the blight of uniformity wiiich ho 
saw approaching with its attendant evils of feeble- 
ness, indin'ereiice, and se!|uacity, has been spreailing 
move widely than over. 

It has ever been maintained that the very free- 
dom which every individual now enjoys has been 
detrimental to the growth of iudlvidualify ; that you 
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must Lave an Inquisition if you want to see martyrs, 
that you must have despotism and tyranny to call 
forth Iicroes. The very measures which the friends 
of iiidividual development advocated so warmly, com- 
pulsory education and competitive examinations, are 
pointed out as having chieily contributed to produce 
that huge array of pass-men, that dead level of un- 
interesting excellence, which is the heau ideal of a 
Chinese j\fandarin, while it frightened and disheart- 
ened such men as Humboldt, Toccpieville, and John 
Stuart Hill himself. 

There may he some truth in all this, hut it is cer- 
tainly not tlio whole truth. Education, as it has to 
ho carried on, -whether in elementary or in public 
schools, is no doubt a heavy weight which might 
well press down the most independent spirit it is, 
in fact, neither more nor less than placing, in a sys- 
tematized form, on the shoulders of every generation 
tlie ever-increasing mass of knowledge, experience, 
custom, and tradition that has been accumulated by 
former gencralions. We need not wonder, therefore, 
if in some schools all spring, all vigor, all joyousness 
vt -(vork is crushed out under that load of names 
and dates, of anomalous verbs and syntactic rules, 
of matlieiiiatical formulas and geometrical theories 
which boys are ex2-»ected to bring up for competi- 
tive (■xamiiintlons. 

I’ut a remedy has been provided, and we are our- 
selves to blame if we do r.ot avail oiirselves of it to 
tiii; fullest extent. Ein-0[).i ereoted its Universities, 
and called them ll;? h(->ines of the I.it)er,d Arts, and 
determined tlad betwee]i tint n'.ental slavery of the 
school and the physical shivery of busy life every 
man should have at least three years of fi-eedom. 
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Wliat Sokrates and Ins great pupil Plato had done 
for the youth of Greece,^ these new academies ‘were 
to do for the youth of Italy, France, England, Spain, 
and Germany ; and, though with varying success, 
they have done it. The medieval and modern Uni- 
versities have been from century to century the 
homes of free thought. Here the most eminent men 
have spent their lives, not in retailing traditional 
knowledge, as at school, but in extending the fron- 
tiers of science in all directions. Here, in close in- 
tercourse with their teachers, or under their imme- 
diate guidance, generation after generation of boys 
fresh from school have grown up into men during 
the three years of their academic life. Here, for the 
first time, eacli man has been encouraged to dare to 
be himself, to follow his own tastes, to depend on his 
own judgment, to try the wings of his mind, and, lo, 
like young eagles thrown out of their nest, they 
could fly. Hero the old knowledge accumulated at 
school was tested, and new knowledge acquired 
straight from the fountain-head. Hero knowledge 
ceased to be a mere burden, and became a power in- 
vigorating the whole mind, like snow which during 
winter lies cold and heavy on the meadow's, hut 
when it is touched by the sun of spring melts awaj', 
and fertilizes the ground for a rich harvest. 

That was the original purpose of the Universities ; 
and the more they continue to fulfil that purpose, 
the more will they secure to us that real freedom 
from tradition, from custom, from mere opinion and 
superstition, which can be gained by iiidcpeiuhmt 
study only ; the more will tliey foster tliat ‘‘ human 

1 Zeller, tVier ihn iLissenfCla[ftUchcn VnUrticii iii den Griechen, 
1678, p. 8. 
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development in its ricliest diversity ” which hlill, like 
Humboldt, considered as the highest object of all so- 
ciety. 

Such academic teaching need not be confined to 
the old Universities. There is many a great Uni- 
versity that sprang from smaller beginnings than 
your Midland Institute. Nor is it necessary, in or- 
der to secure the real benefits of academic teaching, 
to have all the paraphernalia of a University, its col- 
leges and fellowships, its caps and gowns. What is 
really wanted is the presence of men who, having 
done good work in their life, are willing to teach 
others how to work for themselves, how to think for 
themselves, how to judge for themselves. That is 
the true academic stage in every man's life, when he 
learns to work, not to please others, be they school- 
masters or examiners, but to please himself, when he 
works from sheer love of work, and for the highest 
of all purposes, the quest of truth. Those only who 
have passed through that stage know the real bless- 
ings of work. To the world at large they may seem 
mere drudges — but the world does not know the 
triumphant joy with which the true mountaineer, 
high above clouds and mountain walls that once 
seemed unsurpassable, drinks in tlie fresh air of the 
High Alps, and away from the fumes, the dust, and 
the noises of the city, revels alone, in freedom of 
thought, in freedom cf feeling, and in the freedom of 
the highest faith. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF MYTHOLOGY. 

A I.ECTURE DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTIT0- 
TION IN 1871, 

What can be in our days the interest of mytliol- 
ogy ? What is it to us that Kronos was the son of 
Uranos and Gaia, and tliat he swallowed liis children, 
Ilestia, Demeter, Hera, Pluton, and Poseidon, as soon 
as they wei'e born? What have we to do with the 
stories of Rliea, tin; wife of Kronos, who, in order to 
save her youngest son from being swallowed by his 
father, gave her husband a stone to swallow instead ? 
And why should we be asked to admire the exploits 
of this youngest son, who, when ho had grown up, 
made his father drink a draught, and thus helped to 
deliver the stone and his five brothers and sisters from 
their paternal prison ? What shall we think if we 
read in the most admired of classic poets that these 
escaped prisoners became afterwards the great gods 
of Greece, gods believed in bv Homer, worshipped bv 
Sokrates, immortalized by Pheidias ? Why should 
we listen to such horrors as that Tantalos killed his 
own son, boiled him, and placed him before the gods 
to eat? or that the gods collected his limbs, threw 
them into a cauldron, and thus restored Pclojis to 
life, minus, however, his shoulder, which Demeter 
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had eaten in a fit of absence, and which had therefore 
to be replaced by a shoulder made of ivory ? 

Can we imagine anything more silly, more savage, 
more senseless, anything more unworthy to engage 
our tlionghts, even fora single moment? We may 
pity our children that, in order to know how to con- 
strue and understand the master-works of Homer and 
Virgil, they have to fill their memory with such idle 
tales ; but we might justly suppose that men who 
have serious work to do in this world would banish 
such subjects forever from their thonghts. 

And yet, how strange, from tlie very cliildliood of 
philosophy, from the first faintly-whispered Why ? to 
our own time of matured thought and fearless in- 
quiry, mythology has been the ever-rccurrent subject 
of anxious wonder and careful study. The ancient 
philosophers, who could pass by the petrified shells 
on mountain-tops and the fossil trees buried in their 
quarries without ever asking the question how they 
came to be there, or what they signified, were ever 
ready with doubts and surmises when they came to 
listen to ancient stories of their gods and heroes. 
And, more curious still, even modem philosophers 
cannot resist the attraction of these ancient problems. 
That stream of philosophic thought which, springing 
from Descartes (1590-1050), rolled on through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in two beds — 
the idealhtlc, marked by the names of Malebranche 
(1G3S-1715), Spinoza (1602-1677), and Leibniz 
(1640-1710) ; and tl)e sensualigtlc, marked by' the 
names of Locke (1032-1704), David Hume (ItH- 
1770), and Condillac (1715-1780), till the two arms 
united again in Kant (1724-1804), and the full 
stream was carried on by' Schelling (1775-1854), and 
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Hegel (1770-1831), — this stream of modern philo- 
Bophic thought has ended where ancient philosnpliy 
began — in a Philosophy of Mytlndogy, whicl), as 
yon know, forms the most important part of Schel- 
ling’s final system, of what he called himself his Pos- 
itive PhilosopJiy, given to the world after the death 
of that great thinker and poet, in the 3’ear 1854. 

I do not mean to say that Schelling and Aristotle 
looked upon mj-thology in the same light, or that 
they found in it exactly' the same problems ; j'et there 
is tills common feature in all who have, thought or 
written on mythology, that they look upon it as 
something which, whatever it may mean, does cer- 
tainly not mean what it seems to mean ; as something 
that requires an e.vplanation, whether it be a system 
of religion, or a phase in the development of the hu- 
man mind, or au iueiltablc catastrophe in the life of 
language. 

According to some, mythology' is hi.stoi'y' changed 
into fable ; according to others, fable, changed into 
history'. Some discover in it the precepts of moral 
philosophy' enunciated in the p()etical language of an- 
tiquity ; others see in it a picture of the great forms 
and forces of nature, particularly the sun, tlie moon, 
and the stars, the changes of day' and night, tlie suc- 
cession of the seasons, the return of the years — all 
this reflected by' the vivid imagination of ancient 
poets and sages. 

Epichannos, for instance, the pupil of Pythagoras, 
declared that the gods of Greece were not what, from 
the poems of Homer, we might stippo.se them to be — 
personal beings, endowed with snperlminan powens, 
but liable to many of tlie, passions and frailties of 
suman nature. He maintained that them gods were 
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really the Wind, the Water, the Earth, the Sun, the 
Fire, and the Stars. Not long after his time, another 
philosopher, Empedokles, holding that the whole of 
nature consisted in the mixture and separation of the 
four elements, declared that Zeus was the element 
of Fire, Here the element of Air, Aidoneus or Plu- 
ton the element of Earth, and Nestis the element of 
Water. In fact, whatever the free thinkers of Greece 
discovered successively as the first principles of Being 
and Thought, wliether the air of Anaximenes, or the 
fii'e of Hcrakleitos, or tlie Nous or Alind of Anaxag- 
oi'as, was readily identified with Zeus and the other 
divine persons of Olympian mythology. iMetrodoros, 
the contemporary of Anaxtigoras, went even fartlier. 
While Anaxagoras would have been satisfied with 
looking upon Zeus as but another name of his Nous, 
the highest intellect, the mover, the dis])oser, tho gov- 
ernor of till things, Metrodoros resolved not only the 
persons of Zeus, Here, and Athene, but likewise those 
of human kings and heroes — such its .Agamemnon, 
Achilles, and Ilektor — into various combinations and 
physical agencies, and treated the adventures ascribed 
to them as natural facts hidden under a thin veil of 
allegory. 

Sokrates, it is well known, looked upon such at- 
tempts at explaining all fabh-s allegorically as too 
arduous and uiipi-ofitable : yi^t lie, too, as well as 
Plato, pointed frequently to v, bat they called the hj- 
fonola, the under-current, or, if I may say so, tha 
under-meaning of ancient mythology. 

Aiistotle speaks more explii-itlv : — 

*• It has bi‘en handed down,’’ lie says, “ by early 
and very ancient pi’ojiie, and left to those who came 
after, in the form of myths, that these (the first prin- 
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ciples of tli(^ world) are tlie gods, and that the divine 
embraces tlie wliole of jiature. The rest lias heen 
added mythieiiHy, in order to 2iersiiade the many, and 
in order to he used in support of laws and other in- 
terests. Thus they say that tlie gods have a human 
form, and that they are like to some of the other liv- 
ing beings, and otlier things consequent on this, and 
similar to what has heen said. If one separated out 
of tliese fables, and took only that first jioint, namelv, 
that they believed the hist essenees to be gods, one 
would think that it liad been divinely said, and tliat 
wliile every art and ev<>ry philosopliy was )'rol'ably 
invented ever so many times and lost again, these 
opinions hud, like fragments of them, been jireserved 
until now. So far only is tlie opinion of our fathers, 
and that received from our first ancestois, clear to 
us.” 

I have quoted the opinions of the>e Greek jdiiloso- 
pheiR, to which many more might have beiii added, 
partly in order to show how many of the most ilistin- 
guished minds of ancient Greece agreed in demanding 
an interpretation, whether physical or metaphysical, 
of Greek mythology, partly in order to satisfy those 
classical scholars, who, forgetful of their own classics, 
forgetful of their own Plato ami Aristotle, seem to 
imagine that the idea of seeing in tin' gods and heroes 
of Greece anything beyond what they ajqiear to be 
ill the songs of Homer, was a, mere f.incy and inven- 
tion of the students of Comparative Jlytliology. 

There Were, no doubt. Greeks, and eminent Greeks 
too, vho took the legends of their gods and lu roes in 
their literal sense. Put what do these say of Homer 
and Hesiod ? Xeiiojihanes, the conteinjiorary of Pyth 
sgoras, holds Iloiiier and Hesiod I'esjJunsiblo for tlia 
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popular superstitions of Greece. In this lie agrees 
with Herodotus, when ho declares that these two 
poets made the theogony for the Greeks, and gave to 
the gods their names, and assigned to them their hon- 
ors and their arts, and described their appearances. 
But ho then continues in a very different strain from 
the pious historian.^ “ Homer,” he says,^ “ and He- 
siod ascribed to the gods whatever is disgraceful and 
scandalous among men, yea, they declared that the 
gods had committed nearly all unlawful acts, such as 
theft, adultery, and fraud.” “ Men seem to have 
created their gods, and to have given to them their 
own mind, voice, and figure. The Ethiopians made 
their gods black and flat-nosed ; the Thracians red- 
haired and blue-eyed.” This was spoken about 500 
B. c. Hcrakleitos, about 4G0 B. c., one of the bold- 
est thinkers of ancient Greece, declared that Homer 
deserved to be ejected from public assemblies and 
flogged; aud a story is told that Pythagoras (about 
540 B. c.) saw the soul of Homer in Hades, hano-iim 

' o o 

1 Her. il. 53, oCrot elat. ot iroi^o-a»’T «5 (^€Qyovtr,v‘ZX\r}a‘i, koX roiat Qtottrt Tas 
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015 “ActoT TO Oem./ ipy't, 

KXtiTTtLy re jcat «\-\f}Aoi '5 diTr>TtL’eti’. 

fclcxt. ndc. .}falh. 1230 ; ix. 193. 
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ToiavO oi6y TT9p KavTOL Sejaas o/xoioi', 

iiTjroi pey 0’ t/rjroio'i. poe^ 5c re PovaXv ouola. 

Cic'm. Al'tx. ^trom. v. p. 601, c. 
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yXauKoi' 5 . Clem. A1 l‘x. Strotn. vii p. 711, B. llisforia PhilosophicB^ ed 
Ritter et Preller, cap. iil. 
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on a tree and surrounded by serpents, as a punish 
ment for wliat he had said of the gods. And what 
can be stronger than the condemnation jiassed on 
Konier by Plato ? I sliall read an extract from the 
“ Republic,” from the excellent translation lately 
published by Professor Jowett ; — 

“ But "what fault do you find with Homer and 
Hesiod, and the other great story-tellers of man- 
kind ? ” 

“ A fault which is most serious,” I said : “ the fault 
of telling a lie, and a bad lie.” 

“ But when is this fault committed ? ” 

“ Whenever an erroneous representation is made 
of the nature of gods and heroes — like the drawing 
of a limner which has not the shadow of a likeness 
to the truth.” 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ that sort of thing is certainly 
very blamable; but what are the st'iries which you 
mean ? ’ 

' First of all,’ I said, ‘ there was that greatest of 
all lies ill high jdaees, which the poet told about 
Uranos, and which was an immoral lie too — I mean 
what Hesiod says that Uranos did, and what Kronos 
did to him. The fact is that the doings of Kronos, 
and the sufferings which his son inflicted upon him, 
even if they were true, ought not to be lightly told 
to young and simple persons ; if possible, they had 
better be buried in silence. But if there is an abso- 
lute necessity for their mention, a very few might 
luar them in a mystery, and then let them sacrifice 
not a common (Eleusinian) pig, but some huge and 
nnjirocurable victim ; this would have the elTect of 
very greatly reducing the number of the hearers.’ 

“ ‘ Why, yes,’ said he, ‘ these stories are certainly 
ohjectiouahle.’ 
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“ ‘Yes, Acleimantos, tliey arc stories not to be nar- 
rated in our state ; the young man sliould not be told 
that in committing the worst of crimes he is far from 
doing anything outrageous, and that he may chastise 
his father when he does wrong in any manner that 
he likes, and in this will only be following the exam- 
ple of the first and greatest of the gods.’ 

“ ‘ I quite agree with you,’ he said ; ‘ in my opin- 
ion those stories are not fd to he repeated.' 

“ ‘ Yeither, if we mean our future guardians to re- 
gard the habit of quarrelling as dishonorable, should 
anything bo said of the wars in heaven, and of the 
plots and fightings of the gods against one another, 
which are quite untrue. Far be it from us to tell 
them of the battles of the giants, and embroider them 
on garments; or of all the innumerable other quar- 
rels of gods and heroes with their friends and rela- 
tions. If they would only believe us, wo would tell 
them that quarrelling is unholy, and that never up to 
this time has there been any quarrel between citi- 
zens ; this is what old men and old women should 
begin by telling ehiidren, and the same when they 
grow up. And these are the sort of fictions which 
the poets should be required to compose. Ilut the 
narrative of Ifephaestos binding Here his mother, or 
how, on another occasion, Zeus sent him flying fiir 
taking her part when she was being beaten — ■ such 
tales must not be admitted in our state, whether they 
are supposed to have an allegorical meaning or not. 
For the young man cannot judge what is allegorical 
and what is literal, and anything that he receives 
into his mind at that age is apt to become indelible 
.and unalterable ; and therefore the tales which they 
first hear should be models of virtuous thoughts.’ ” 
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To thos!3 who look upon mythology as an ancient 
form of religion, such freedom of language as is here 
used by Xenophanes and Plato, must seem startling. 
If the Iliad were really the Bible, of thi; Greeks, a.s it 
has m)t nnfrec[aently been called, such violent invec- 
tive.s would have been impossible. For let us bear 
in mind that Xenophanes, though be boldly denied 
the existence of all the m 3 ’t]iological deitie.s, and 
declared his belief in One God, “ neither in form nor 
in thought like unto mortals,” ^ was not therefore 
con.siderod a heretic. He never suffered for uttering 
Ids honest convictions : on the contraiy, as far as we 
know, he was honored bj- the people atnong wliom be 
lived and taught. Nor was Plato ever punished on. 
account of bis unbelief, and tliougli be, as well as bis 
master, Sokrates, became obnoxious to the dominant 
partv at Athens, this was due to jmlitical far more 
than to theological inoti\c.:. At all cvont.i, Plato, the 
pupil, the friend, tlie apologist of Sokrates, was al- 
lowed to teach at Athens to the end of his life, and 
few men commanded greater respect in the best ranks 
of Greek societjn 

But, although mytliology was not religion in our 
sense of the word, and altliongh tlie Iliad certainly 
never enjoj-ed among Greeks the authority either of 
the Bible, or even of the Veda among the Brahmans, 
or tlie Zend Avesta among the Parsis, yet I would 
not dein' altogether that in a certain sense the m_y- 
tliologj’ of the Greeks belonged to their religion. We 
must only bo on oiir guai’d, here as eveiywliere else, 
against the misleading influence of words. The word 


Ec? Ofot ev Te Oevitri «cal c.v'^pJiTroKri 
ow Tt Cin]Toi(Ti hfioUo^ ovie vorjaa. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, t p. 601^ c. 
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Ileligion has, like most wortls, had its history ; it has 
grown and cdianged with each century, and it cannot, 
therefore, have meant with the Greeks and Crahmans 
wliat it iiieans with ns. Keligions have sometiiues 
Leeii divided into national or traditional, as distin- 
guished from individual or statutalle religion. The 
former are, like languages, home-grown, autochthonic, 
without an historical beginning, generally without 
any recognized founder, or even an authorized code ; 
the latter have been founded by historical persons, 
generally in antagonism to traditional systems, and 
they always rest on the autliority of a writti'u code. 
I do not cuK^ider this division as very iisefuP fora 
scientific study of ndigion, because in many cases it 
is extremely difiiiadt, and sometimes i)n[)ossible, to 
draw a sharp line of demarcation, ami to determine 
whetlier a given religion siiould ho considered as the 
work of one man, or as the combined work of lliose 
who came before him, who lived witli him, nay, even 
of those wlio canie after him. For our present pur- 
pose, however, for showing at once the salient dill’er- 
ence between nlmt the Greeks and what wo oursedves 
should moan by Ileligion, this division is very service- 
able. The Greek ndigioii was clearly .a natiozial and 
traditional religion, anil, as sucli, it sliared both the 
advMiita.ges and disadvantages of this form of religious 
belief ; th(3 Cliristiau religion is an historical and, to 
a great extent, an iudiviihud religion, and it possesses 
tlie :rd vantage of an authorized code and of a settled 
.system of faitli. Let it not be supposed, however, 
tliat between traditioiial and individual religions tile 
advantages are all on one, the disadvantages on the 
Dther side. As long as tlie immemorial religions of 

^ See Tntroductlon to the Sci* nee of Religion, p. 139. 
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the different branches of the human race remained in 
their natural state, and were not pressed into the ser- 
vice of political parties or an ambitious priesthood, 
tlie^^ allowed great freedom of thought and a healthy 
growth of real piety, and they were seldom disgraced 
by an intolerant or ])ersecnting spirit. They were 
generally either honestly believed, or, as w'e have just 
seen, honestly attacked, and a high tone of intellect- 
ual morality was preserved, untainted by hypocrisy, 
equivocation, or unreasoning dogmatism. The mar- 
vellous develoioment of philosophy in Greece, particu- 
larly in ancient Greece, was chiefly due, I believe, to 
the absence of an established religion and an influen- 
tial priesthood ; and it is impossil)le to overrate the 
blessing which the fresh, pure, invigorating, and ele- 
vating air of that ancient Greek philosophy has con- 
ferred on all ages, not excepting onr own. I shudder 
at the thought of what the world would have been 
without Plato and Aristotle, and I tremble at the 
idea that the youth of the future should ever be de- 
prived of the teacliing and tlio e.xanqde of these true 
prophets of the absolute freedom of tlionght. Un- 
fortunately, we know bat little of the earliest fathers 
of Greek philosopliy ; we have but fragments, and 
those not always trustworthy, nor easily intelligible, 
of what they taught on the highest questions that can 
stir the heart of man. We have been accustomed to 
call the oracular sayings of men like Thales, Pythag- 
oros, Xenophane.s, or Ilerakleitos, philosni^hy, but 
there was in them as mucli of religion as in the songs 
of Plomer and Hesiod. Homer and Hesiod were 
great powers, but their poems were not the only 
feeders of the religious life of Greece. The stream 
)f ancient wisdom and philosopliy flowed parallel with 
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the stream of legend and poetry ; and both were meant 
to support the religious cravings of the soul. We 
have only to attend -without prejudice to the utter- 
ances of these ancient prophets, such as Xenophanes 
and Herakleitos, in order to convince ourselves that 
these men spoke with authority to the people,^ that 
they considered themselves the equals of Homer and 
Hesiod, nay, their betters, and in no way fettered by 
the popular legends about gods and goddesses. While 
modern religions assume in general a hostile attitude 
towards philosophy, ancient religions have either in- 
cluded philosophy as an integral part, or they have 
at least tolerated its growth in the very precincts of 
their temples. 

After we have thus saen what limitations we must 
place on the meaning of the word Ileligion, if we call 
mythology the religion of the ancient world, we may 
now advance another stop. 

We have glanced at the principal interpretations 
which have been proposed by the ancients themselves 
of the original purpose and meaning of mythology. 
But there is one question which none, either of the 
ancient or of the mo<Iern interpreters of mythology, 
has answered, or even asked, and on which, neverthe- 
less, the whole pri>blem of mythology seems to turn. 

If mythology is history ch.anged into fable, why was 
it so changi'd? If it is fable represented as history, 
why were such fables invented ? If it contains pre- 
cepts of moral philosophy, whenci! their immoral dis- 
guise? If it is a picture of the great forms and forces 
of nature, the same question still returns, why wer« 

1 Empedokle?, Cnrmina, v. 411 {Fragm. Philos. Gv(^c. vol. i. p. 12);-* 

Si '/lAoi, oiSa fjLev ovv ot’ napa 

ov? cyu> * /uoAa 5^ apya^er) ye TervKTat. 

ttvSpaiTt KoX Su<Tir)\o^ €jrl ^piva. TrioTios op>ti). 
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tlieso forms and forces represented as lieroes and 
heroines, ns nyniplis and shoplierds, as gods and 
goddesses '? It is easy enoug'n to call the sun a god, 
or the, dawn a goddess, after these predicates have 
once been framed. But how were these predicates 
framed ? How did people come to know of gods and 
goddesses, heroes and nymphs, and what im.'aning did 
they originally connect with these terms ? In fact, 
tlie real question whicli a philosophy of mythology 
has to answer is this — Is tlie wliole of mythology an 
invention, the fanciful poetiy of a Ilomer or Ilesiod, 
or is it a growth ? Or, to speak more definitely, AVas 
mythology a mere accident, or was it inevitable ? 
AVas it only a false step, or was it a step that could 
not have been left out in the histc.rical progress of 
the human mind ? 

Tile study of tlie history of language, which is only 
a part of the study of the history of thought, has en- 
abled us to give a decisive answer to this question. 
jMytliology is inevitable, it is natural, it is an inher- 
ent necessity of language, if we recognize in language 
tlie outward form and inaiiifestation of thought : it 
is, in fact, tlie dark shadow v.'hich language throws 
on thought, and wliich can never disapjoear till lan- 
guage becomes altogether commensurate with thought, 
wliicli it never will. Mythologj", no doubt, breaks 
out more fiercely during the early periods of the his- 
tory of human thought, hut it never disappears alto- 
gether. Dcp 'iid upon it, there is mythology now as 
there was in the time of Ilomer, only wc do not per- 
ceive it, because wo ourselves live in the very shadow 
of it, and because wm all shrink from the full meriJiati 
light of truth. AVeare ready enough to see that if 
the ancients called their kings and h orOLS 
fi 
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sprung of Zeus, that expression, intended originally 
to convey the highest praise which man can bestow on 
man, w'as apt to lapse into mythology. We easily 
perceive how such a conception, compatible in its 
origin with the highest reverence for the gods, led al- 
most inevitably to the growth of fables, which trans- 
ferred to divine beings the incidents of human pater- 
nity and sonship. But we are not so ready to see 
that it is our fate, too, to move in allegories which 
illustrate things intellectual by visions exhibited to 
the fancy. In our religion, too, the conceptions of 
paternity and sonsliip have not always been free from 
all that is human, nor are we always aware that 
nearly every note that belongs to human paternity 
and sonship must be taken out of these terms, before 
they can be pronounced safe against mytliological in- 
fection, Papal decisions on immaculate cnnci“])tion 
are of no avail against that mythology. The mind 
must become immaculate and rise superior to itself ; 
or it must close its eyes and shut its lips in the pres- 
ence of the Divine. 

If then we want to understand mythology, in the 
ordinary and restricted sense of the word, we must 
discover the larger circle of mental phimomeua to 
which it belongs. Greek mythology, is but a small 
segment of mythology ; the religious mythologies of 
all the races of mankind are anain but a small sejj- 
raent of mythology. iMythoIogy, in the highest sense, 
is the power exercised by language on thought in 
every possible sphere of mental activity ; and I do 
not liesitate to call the whole history of philosophy, 
from Thales down to Hegel, an uninterrupted battle 
against mythology, a constant protest of thought 
against language. This will require some explanu 
tion. 
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Ever since the time of Willielm von Humboldt, all 
who have seriously grappled with the highest prob- 
lems of the Science of I^anguage have come to the 
conviction that thought and language are insepara- 
ble, that language is as imiiossiblo without thought 
as thought is without language ; that they stand to 
each other somewhat like soul and body, like power 
and function, like substance and form. The objections 
which have been raised against this view arise gener- 
allj' from a mere misunderstanding. If we speak of 
language as the outward realization of thought, we do 
not mean language as deposited in a dictionary, or 
sketched in a grammar ; we mean language as an act, 
language as being spoken, language as living and dy- 
ing with every word that is uttered. We might per- 
haps call this speecli, as distinguished from language. 

Secondly, though if we speak of language, we 
mean chiefly phonetic articulate language, we do not 
exclude the less perfect symbols of thought, such as 
gestures, signs, or pictures. Thej', too, are language 
in a certain sense, and they must be included in lan- 
guage before we are justified in saying that discur- 
sive thought can be realized in language only. One 
instance will make this clear. We hold that we can- 
not think without language. But can W'o not count 
without language ? We certainly can. We can form 
the conception of three without ain^ spoken word, by 
simply holding up three fingers. In the same man- 
ner, the hand might stand for five, both hands for 
ten, hands and feet for twenty'.^ This is how people 
who possc.ssed no organs of speech would speak ; tiiis 
is how the deaf and dumb do speak. Tiiiee lingers 

1 Daily Life and Origin of the ToMianians, by J. Bouwick, 1870 
p. 143. 
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are as good as three strokes, three strokes are as good 
as three clicks of the tongue, three clicks of the 
tongue are as good as the sound three, or trois, or 
clrei, or slialosh in Ilebrevr, or san in Chinese. All 
these are signs, more or less perfect, but being signs, 
they fall under the category of language ; and all we 
maintain is, that without some kind of sign, discur- 
sive thought is impossible, and that in that sense, 
language, or Xoyos, is the only possible realization of 
human thought. 

Another very common misunderstanding is this: 
people imagine that, if it be imjxis.sible to think, ex- 
cept in language, language and thought must be one 
and the same tiling. But a true philosophy of lan- 
guage leads to the veiy oi^posite result. Every phi- 
losopher would say that matter cannot exist without 
form, nor form without matter, but no jihilosophor 
would say that therefore it is iinpo,ssible to distin- 
guish between form and matter. In tlie same way, 
though W'e maintain that thonuht cannot exist with- 
out language nor language without thought, we do 

o o o o O’ 

distinguish between thought and language, between 
the inward and the outward Aoyes, between the sub- 
stance and the form. Na}’, we go a stop beyond. We 
admit that language necessarily reacts on thouglit, 
and we see in this reaction, in this refraction of the 
rays of language, the real solution of the old riddle 
of mythology. 

You will now see why those somewhat abstruse dis- 
quisitions were necessary for our immediate purpose, 
and I can promise those who have liitherto followed 
me on tliis ratlier barren and rugged track, that they 
will now be able to rest, and command, from the 
point of view which we have reached, the whole pano- 
rama of the mythology of the human mind. 
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We saw just now tliat the names of numbers may 
most easily be replaced by signs. Numbers are sim- 
ple analytical conc(*ptious, and for that very reason 
they are not liable to mythology : name and concep- 
tion being here commensurate, no misunderstanding 
is piossible. Ilut as soon as we leave this department 
of thought, mytlnJogy begins. I shall try by at least 
one example to show how mythology not only per- 
vades the sphere of religion or religious tradition, but 
infects more or less the whole realm of thought. 

When man wished for the first time to grasp and 
express a distinction between tlie body and some- 
thing else within him distinct from the body, an easy 
name that suggested itself was hi'catli. The breath 
seemed something immaterial and almost invisible, 
and it was connecled with the life tliat pervaded the 
body, for as soon us tlie broatli t-eased, tlie life of the 
body became e.xtlnct. Hence tlie Greek name 

1 Tlic word sLi’xt h t K-aily cnncct.'d in (Jici-k ''i’h h meant 

originally in?, and was u.<od either in the seii'^e of cooling iiy blowing, 
or breathing by blowing. In the former a< ceptation it produced t^uxos, 
coldness; t^yxpos, cold: I f'ol ; iu (he lattei Iiit*ath, then life, 

then soul- So far tiie purely Greek growth of wonK tIeri^■ed from ” 
clear. But 4,v\w u-ielt i.s diliieult. it seem^? to point to a root apu, meaning 
to blow out, to spit; Lat. and s/mma, foam; Goth, speican; Gr, 

irrutu, supposed to stand for Ho^ychiu'? mentions = TTTVfi, 

^vTToy — TTTvcXov. {Vott, £tym. Forsch. 'So. >ioo.) Cunius connects this 
root with Gr. -pv, in >,v<Ta, blowing, boII'*w>', ^‘yo-aw, to blow, to 

snoit, TToi-'vrra-u}, to blow, and with Lat. .yurore (i e. spoi'^are). See E. B. 
Tylor, “ The Bclurion of SavafTf^s” Furtntf/hflfi ISdf}, p. 73. 

Stahl, who lejVctod the flivisjon of life and mind adopted by Bacon, and 
retunu-d to the Ai Ltotehan doctrine, falL back on IMato’s etynudogy of 

U’' i!>v(Ti\n, fjoni 'ii'CPir oT 6\eir, 400 B. In a pa'''^aire of his 
ThiorUi Mi'lici Wm (HaU*, 1703), pointed out to me by Dr. Bnllcston, 
Stahl say": “Inwonoin Ipnico erweo anti«piiore po-t abi-':, et Buda-urn 
impi'i.’iii'^. ifeiiKiz iicrm’ujnc rc%'i-o. noineju l.itmain rpiam fiigiliee 

•ll<‘gh'’ani ; ji ntice, pio Inciilit annuo su'pu’uii, an non 

reram prinmiu noiiieti auunie Gr.i-ci-^ fiiorJt iuic ^.verexn, rjuas' 

!^ 0 >v r!> leir, c cuiu^! voeiv pr.)nunciati.me dctlectenle, uti vere faniiliariter 
•<jlet vocaliuui, iupiimis sub acceutibus, fugitiva enuuciatione, eensiin 
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which originally meant breath, was chosen to express 
at first the principle of life, as distinguished from the 
decaying body, afterwards the incorporeal, the imma- 
terial, the undecaying, the immortal part of man — 
his soul, his mind, his Self. All this was very nat- 
ural. When a person dies, we too say that he has 
given np the ghost, and ghost, too, meant originally 
spirit, and spirit meant breath. 

A very instructive analogous case is quoted by Mr. 
E. B. Tylor from a compendium of the theology of 
the Indians of Nicaragua, the record of question and 
answer in an inquest held by Father Francisco de 
Bobadilla in the early days of the Spanish conquest. 
Asked, among other things, concerning death, the In- 
dians said : “ Those who die in their houses go under- 
ground, but those who are killed in war go to serve 
the gods (teotes'). When men die, there comes forth 
from their mouth something which resembles a per- 
son, and is called (Aztec yuli, ‘ to live ’). This 
being is like a person, but does not die, and the corpse 
remains here.” The Spanish ecclesiastics inquired 
whether those who go on high keep the same body, 
features, and limbs as here below ; to whicli the In- 
dians answered, “ No, there is only the heart.” 
“ But,” said the Spaniards, “ as the hearts are torn 
out” (they meant in the case of warriors who fell 
into the hands of the enemy), “ what happens then ? ” 
Hereupon the Indians replied : “ It is not precisely 
the heart, but that which is in them, and makes them 

natum sit ‘fva-xTj ‘Ia-u\rj, deniquo a<l faciliorem pronunciationem in locum 
Quani su«pic!onem fovere iiiHii vuWtur illiul, quod rocabiili 
Pifo anima, nulla idonca analo^’ia in Iini^ua f^rreca occurrat; nara 
quie a ducitur, cum verus hiiius et directus sisnificatus notorie si* 
refri^ero, indirectus autem magis, spiro, nihil certc haec ad animam puto. 

(?. 44 .) 
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live, and wliicli quits tlie body when tlioy die and 
again tlu'v mid, “-It is not their heart which goes lip 
on high, but that which makes them live, tliat is, tlie 
breath coming out from their mouth, which is called 
juUo.” “ Then,” asked the Spaniards, “ does this 
heart, juUo, or soul, die with the body ? ” “ When 

the deceased has lived well,” nqdied the Indians, 
“theyabo goes np on high with our gods ; but when 
he has lived ill, the julio perishes with the body, and 
there is an end of it.” 

The Greeks expi-esscd the same idea by saying that 
the ipvxrj had left the body,* had fled through the 
month, or even through a bleeding wound,^ and had 
gone into Hades, wliieh meant literally no more than 
the jilace of the Invisible (‘Aio);?). That the breath 
had become invi.slblc was matter of fact ; that it had 
gone to the house of Hades, was mythology .springing 
spontaneously from the fiu'tile soil of language. 

The primitive mythology was by no means nec- 
essarily religious. In the very case which we have 
chosen, philosophical mythology sprang np by the 
side of religious mythology. The religious mythol- 
ogy consisted in speaking of the spirits of the de- 
parted as ghosts, as mere breath and air, a.s fluttering 
about the gates of Hades, or ferried across the Styx 
in the boat of Charon.® 

1 ’’’aAiP cA^etf ovtc*' Atiorij, 

OV0' tAer)], etrel «p Kft' oficiy^rai epK 09 oSotTwu. 

II. ix. 40S. 

S 6ia 5’ oTCpa \aXxb^ «/v(r<rei' 

Sk Kar’ ovTaftiyrjv wTCtArjJ' 
t<T<TVT* €7rciyop.€'vij» 

II. xiv. 517. 

• “ Ter fru«;tra conipres'ta in.inn effui^it 

Par levibus ventis voluciiquc sinullima somno.” 

ii. 792. 
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The philosophical nij’thology, however, that sprang 
from this name was much more iin23ortant. We saw 
that P»ijehe, meaning originally the breathing of the 
bocl}’, was gradually used in the sense of vital breath, 
and as something independent of the body ; and that 
at last, when it had assumed the meaning of the im- 
mortal part of man, it retained that character of 
something indejiendent of the body, thus giving rise 
to the concejition of a soul, not only as a being with- 
out a body, but in its very nature opposed to bod^’. 
As soon as that ojiposition had been established in 
language and thought, philosojdi)’ began its work in 
order to explain how two such heterogeneous powers 
could act on each other — how tlie soul could influ- 
ence the body, and how the body could determine 
the soul. Spiritualistic and materialistic systems of 
philosophy arose, and all this in order to remove a 
self-created difficulty, in order to join together again 
what language hud severed, tlie living body and the 
living soul. The question whether there is a soul or 
spirit, whetlier there is in man sometliing different 
from tile mere body, is not at all affected by this 
mythological jihraseology. We certainly can distin- 
guish between body and soul, but as long as we keep 
nithiii the limits of human knowledge, we have no 
right to speak of the living soul as a breath, or of 
spirits and ghosts as lluttering about like birds or 
fairies. The poet of the nineteenth century says ; — 

“ The sphit does but mean the breath, 

I know no more.” 

And the same thought w.as expressed by Cicero two 
thousand years ago : “ Whether the soul is air or fire, 

I do not know.” As men, we only know of em- 
bodied spirits, however ethereal their bodies may be 
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conceived to be, but of spirits, sepnnito from body, 
without form or frame, we know as little as we know 
of thought witliout language, or of the Dawn as a 
goddess, or of the Night as the mother of the Day. 

Though breath, or spirit, or ghost are the most 
common names that were assigned through the nietti- 
phorical nature of language to the vital, and after- 
wards to the intellectual, principle in man, thej' were 
by no means the only possible names. We speak, 
for instance, of the s/iti/h-s of the departed, which 
meant originally their shadows. Those who first in- 
troduced this expression — and wo find it in the 
most distant parts of the world* — evidently took the 
shadow as the nearest approach to what they wished 
to express ; sometliing that should be incorporeal, 
yet closely connected with the body. The Greek 
fiSSXor, too, is not much more than the shadow, 
while the Latin niancs meant probably in the bi-gin- 
ning no move the.n the Little Ones, the Small Folk.^ 
But the cniious jiart, as showing again the infiuence 
of language on thought, an influence more powerful 
even than the evidence of the senses, is this, that 
people who speak of the life or soul as the shadow of 
the body, have brought themselves to believe that a 
dead body casts no shadow, because the shadow has 
departed from it ; that it becomes, in fact, a kind of 
Peter Schlemihl.^ 

Let us now return to mythology in the narrower 
sense of the word. One of the earliest objects that 

^ See E. B. Tylor^ Fortnightly Rtview, 1300, p. 71. 

2 Im-manls, originally “not came to mean erif'rinouu or nion- 

(strous. See Prellor, }l»misr]ie yfathoUgie, p. 72 sn 7 . 

8 Unkuliinl-ulu ; or the Tradition of Crtotloi as existing nui'mg ike 
Amazulu and other TriWs of South Afrkaj by the Ucv. J. Caliaway, M. 

D. Natd, 1808. Part I. p. 9X. 
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would strike and stir the mind of man, and for which 
a sign or a name would soon be wanted, is surely the 
Sun. It is very hard for us to realize the feelings 
with which the first dwellers on the earth looked 
upon the sun, or to understand fully what they 
meant by a morning prayer, or a morning sacrifice. 
Perhaps there are few people here present who have 
watched a sunrise more than once or twice in their 
lives ; few people who have ever known the true 
meaning of a morning prayer, or a morning sacrifice. 
But think of man at the very dawn of time : forget 
for a moment, if you can, after having read the fasci- 
nating jiages of Mr. Darwin, forget what man is suf)- 
posed to have been before he was man ; forget it, be- 
cause it does not concern us here whether his bodily 
form and frame w'ere developed once for all in the 
mind of a Creator, or gradually in the creation itself, 
which from the first monad or protoplasm to the last 
of the primates, or man, is not, I suppose, to be 
looked on as altogether causeless, meaningless, pur- 
poseless ; think of him only as man (and man means 
the thinker), with his mind yet lying fallow, though 
full of germs — germs of which I hold as strongly as 
ever no trace has ever, no trace will ever, be dis- 
covered anywhere but in man ; think of the Sun 
awakening the eyes of man from sleep, and his mind 
from slumber I Was not the Sunrise to him the 
first wonder, the first beginning of all reflection, all 
thonglit, all jiliilosopby ? W'as it not to him the first 
revelation, the first beginning of all trust, of all re- 
ligion ? To ns that wonder of wonders lias ceased to 
exist, and few men now would even venture to speak 
of the sun as Sir John Ilerschcl has spoken, calling 
him “ the Almoner of the Almiglity, the delegated 
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dispenser to us of light and wanntli, as well as the 
centre of attraction, and as such, the iininedi.ite 
source of all our comforts, and, indeed, of the vei'v 
possibility of our existence on earth.” ^ 

Man is a creature of liabit, and wherever wo can 
watch him, we find that before a few general ions 
have passed he has lost the power of admiring what 
is regular, and that ho can see signs and wonders 
only in what is irregular. Few nations only have 
preserved in their ancient poetry some remnants of 
the natural awe with which the earliest dwellers on 
the earth saw that brilliant lieing slowly rising from 
out the darkness of the night, i-aising itself by its 
own might higher and higher, till it .stood trium- 
phant on the arch of heaven, and then descended awl 
sank down in its fiery glory into the dailc ahy^s of 
the heaving and hissing sea. In the liyiuns of the 
Veda the 2ioct still wowlcis whether the sun will ri-e 
again ; ho asks how he can climb the vault (f lit avcii ? 
why he diics not fall hack? why therein no dust on 
his path ? And when the I'ays id the morning rouse 
him from sleep aud call him hack tii now life ; when 
he sees the sun, as he .says, stretching out his golden 
arms to bless the world and re.scue it from the terrors 
of darkness, he exclaims, *■ Arise, our life, our s^aiiit 
has come back ! the darkne.ss is gone, the light a^)- 
proaches ! ” 

Fur so jiromiiR'iit an object in the jirimcval jiict- 
ure-f?allerv of the human mind, a siun or a name 
must have been w.uiteil at a very early [leriod. l!ut; 
how was this to be achieved? As a mere sgn, a 
circle would have been sufiicient, suca as we liml in 

1 See J. SamiioKon, Vitics of the TradUlonal uni ScLiitifc, p. 

U4. 'Williams & Norgate, 1871. 
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the hieroglyphics of Egypt, in the graphic system of 
China, or even in onr own astronomical tables. If 
such a sign was fixed upon, v.-e have a beginning of 
language in the widest sense of the word, for we have 
brought the Sun under the general concept of round- 
ness, and we have found a. sign for tliis concept wliich 
is made up of a large number of single sensuous im- 
pressions. With such definite signs invthologv has 
little chance; yet tlio mere fact that the sun was 
represented as a circle would favor the idea that the 
sun was round; f>r, as ancient jieoph*, nlio had no 
adjt'ctive as yet for r.mnd or rotnnJt'K,^ wouhl say, 
that the sun ^^•as a wheel, a rot((. If, on the con- 
traiy, tlie round sign reminded tlie peopL* of an eye, 
then the sign of the sun would soon lieeoma the eye 
of heaven, and germs of mythology would .spring up 
even from the barren soil of such hieroglyphic Liu- 
giiage. 

But now, suppose that a I’eal name was wanted 
for the sun, how could that bo achieved ? 

e know th.at all words are derived from roots, 
that these roots expres.s general concepts, and that, 
■with few exception.s, every name is founded on a 
general concept under which the object that has to 
be named can he ranged. IIow these roots came to 
be, is a question into which we need not enter at 

1 “It im, alrc.a.ly licen that the Aborigines of Tasmania had 

acqiiiretl veiy li!iht''il powers of alj or i^eneraiizullon. They pos- 

seseed no wortU reprt-ejitmi: ab-^tract Meas; for each variety of fjum-tree 
and wattle-treo, t-tc . etc., tlwy had a name, but they had no equivalent 
for the expres^IO^, ‘a tree;’ neither couM they express ali'-traet qualilie'^, 
Buch as hard, soft, warm, cold, loofr, clio t, mund, etc.; for ‘hard’ they 
would «ay ‘like a «tone;’ for ‘tall’ Ihev would sav ‘lon^ etc.; for 
‘ round ’ they said ‘ like a ball,' ‘ like the moon,’ and so on, usiiallv' suiting 
the action to the word, and eonfinnintr l.y Mime ‘si',ni the meaning,' to bfl 
understood.” 5EiI!iL,'an, Vor>it,u!,tnj of ///e Dinltt'ts of some oflhe 
oriffinnl Tribus of Ta^m'iyiin^ p. 34. ilobart Town, 18GG, 
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present. Their origin and growth form a jiroblein of 
psychology rather than of philology, and each science 
must keep within its proper bounds. If a name was 
wanted for snow, the early framers of language sin- 
gled out one of the general predicates of snow, its 
whiteness, its coldness, or its liquidity, and called the 
snow the white, the cold, or the liquid, by means of 
roots conveying the general idea of whiteness, cold- 
ness, or liquidity. Not only Nix, nivis, but Niobe ' 
too, was a name of the snow, and meant the melting; 
the death of her beautiful children Iw the arrows of 
Apollon and Artemis represents the destruction of 
winter by the rays of the sun. If the sun itself was 
to be named, it might be called the brilliant, the 
awakener, the runner, the ruler-, the father, the give- 
of warmth, of fertility, of life, the scorcher, the de 
stroyer, tlie messenger of death, and many other- 
names; but there was no possibility of naming it, 

1 If Signor A^coli lilanios me for tlcrivint; jVtV/e >vith other names for 
enow frmn the root sjiu, iii'^toa'l of fr-an the root f-nu/h, this ran only be 
due to an over^i^ht. I am rc^poii'^ible* f«»r the derivation of Xiobe, and 
for the admls.*>iun of a <«'c<>ndary root sn>/u or n>ju, and so far I maybe 
either right or wrong. Ihit Sit;nor A^coH ouglit to have known that the 
derivation of Gotiiic sihul'-s, Old IIigli-German or sne, gen. sneice^Sy 
Lithuanian snr[/a-s, Slav. sn)>'n, fill), sneachdy from the root snn, rests on 
^he authority of l»<>pp 1847, s. v. snu; see al.-'O Grimm, 

Denf^ihe Gvnmmntik, ii. p. TOO). He otight likewise to have known that 
in 1852 Professor Schweizer-Siedler, in his review of Botticher’s Ancd 
(Kuhn’s Zdtschrft, i. p. 470), had pointed out that snijh may be consid- 
ered as a secondary rmtt by llie «ide of snu and (if. o-Maw, cr/j.i5\w; i/iam, 
raw, The real relation of snu to snt^h had been explained as 

earlv’ as 1842 by H' lifey, ii, p. 54; and Signor Aj-coH was 

no doubt aware of ^\hat Professor Curtius had written on the relation of 
mi(/h to snu {Grunhuf/e dtr Griechischtn Etymologie^ p. 2ii7). Signor 
Ascoli has certainly sliown with greater niinutcne-is than liis predece^'-ors 
that not only Zend snuk aid Lithuanian sn'yn-s, but likewise Gotliic 
snniv-s, Greek Latin n'lx, nlv*i?, and ningnis, may be derived from 

tnigh; but if from snigJij a stcoinlary development of the ro^t snuy wt* can 
arrive at and at r'.da, the other steps that lead on to Xiobe will 
nain Just the same. 
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except by laying hold of one of its characteristic 
features, and expressing that feature by means of 
one of the conceptual or predicative roots. 

Let us trace the history of at least one of these 
names. Before the Aryan nations separated, before 
there was a Latin, a Greek, or a Sanskrit language, 
there existed a root svar or sval, which meant to 
beam, to glitter, to warm. It exists in Greek, creAaj, 
splendor ; o-EAiJn;, moon ; in Anglo-Saxon, as swSlan, 
to burn, to sweat ; in modern German, schwiil, op- 
pressively hot. From it we nave in Sanskrit the 
noun n'ltr, meaning sometimes the skj", sometimes 
the sun ; and exactly the same word has been pre- 
served in Latin, as sol ; in Gothic as sauil ; in An- 
glo-Saxon, as Sol. A secondary form of svar is the 
Sanskrit sdrya for svdrya, the sun, which is the same 
word as the Greek iJAto?. 

All these names were originally mere predicates ; 
they meant bright, brilliant, warm. But as soon as 
the name svar or sdri/a was formed, it became, through 
the irresistible influence of language, the name, not 
only of a living, but of a male being. Every noun in 
Sanskrit must bo either a masculine or a feminine 
(for the neuter gender was originally confined to the 
nominative case), and ,as suryas had been formed as 
a masculine, language stamped it once for all as the 
sign of a male being, as much as if it had been the 
name of a warrior or a king. In other languagf^s 
where the name for sun is a feminine, and the sun is 
accordingly conceived as a woman, as a queen, as the 
bride of the moon, the whole mythology of the love- 
making of the heavenly bodies is changed. 

You may say that all this shows, not so much the 
influence of language on thought, as of thought on 
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language ; and that the sexual character of all words 
reflects only the peculiarities of a child's mind, which 
can conceive of nothing except as living, as male or 
female. If a child hurts itself against a chair, it 
beats and scolds the chair. The chair is looked upon 
not as it, but as he ; it is the naughty chair, quite 
as much as a boy is a naughty boy. There is some 
truth in this, but it only serves to confirm the right 
view of the influence of language on thought; for 
this tendency, though in its origin intentional, and 
therefore the result of thought, became soon a mere 
rule of tradition in language, and it then reacted on 
the mind with irresistible power. As soon, in fact, 
as sHryas or r}Aio5 ajipcars as a masculine, we are in 
the very tliick of mythology. We have not yet ar- 
rived at Helios as a god — that is a much later stage 
of thought, which we might describe almost in the 
words of Plato at the beginning of the seventh book 
of the “ Republic,” And after this, ho will reason 
that the sun is he who gives the seasons and the years, 
and is the guardian of all that is in the visible world, 
and in a certain way the cause of all things which 
he and his fellows have been accustomed to behold.” 
We have not yet advanced so far, but we have 
reached at least the first germs of a myth. In the 
Homeric hymn to Helios, Helios is not yet called an 
immortal, but only eVieiVtA-os ddaiaToia-t, like unto im- 
mortals, yet he is called the child of Euryphaessa, the 
son of Hyperion, the grandson of Uranos and Gaea.^ 

1 At the end of the hymn the poet says: — 

apaf, iTpo'Pptay 6e /?iOV 6u/i^pe* oira^e* 

€« creo 5’ ap^afitvoi icAjjo’to fiepovtov yfi'ov 
ujV epya Oeol 6vTjTOi<riv eScifai^. 

This woti!d seem to imply that the poet looked upon Helios as a half-god| 
almost as a hero, v/ho had once lived on earth. 
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All this is mythology ; it is ancient language go- 
ing beyond its first intention. 

Nor is there much difficulty in interpreting this 
myth. Helios, the sun, is called the son of Hyperion, 
sometimes Hyperion himself. This name Hyperion 
is derived from tlie preposition lirip, the Latin super, 
which means above. It is derived by means of the 
suffix -iwr, whicli originally was not a patronymic, but 
simply expressed belonging to. So if Helios was 
called Ilyiierion, this simply' meant he who dwells 
on high, and corrcsjjonds to Latin Suvunanus or 
Superior, or Jo.vcelsio)'. If, on the contrary, Helios 
is called Hyperion ides, this, too, which meant origi- 
nally' no more than he Avho comes from, or belongs 
to those who dwell on high,^ led to tlie myth that he 
was the descendant of Hyperion ; so that in this case, 
as in the case of Zeus Kronlon, the son really led to 
the conception of his father. Zeus Kronlon meant 
originally no more than Zens the eternal, the god of 
ages, the ancient of days ; but -imu becoming usual as 
a patronymic suffix, Kronion was supposed to mean 
the son of Kronos. Kronos, the father, was created 
in order to account for the existence of the name 
Kronion. If Hyperion is called the son of Euiy- 
phaes^a, the wide-shining, this rcrpiires no commen- 
tary ; for even at pre.sent a poet miglit say that the 
sun is born of the wide-shining dawn. You see the 
spontaneous generation of mythology' with every new 
name that is formed. As not only the sun, but also 
the moon and the dawn could be called dwellers on 
high, they', too, took the name of Hyperionis or 
Hyperionidcs ; and hence Homer called Selene, the 
Moon, and Eos, the Dawn, sisters of Helios, and 

1 Corssen, V'^:be/• Stdgerungsendungcn, Kuhti’s Zeitschrift, iii. p 209. 
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daughters of Hyperion and Eurypliaessa, the Dawn 
doing service twice, both as mother, Euryphaessa, 
and as daughter, Eos. Na}', according to IIoin(‘r, 
Euryphaessa, the Dawn, is not only tlie wife, but 
also the sister of Helios. All this is perfectlj' intel- 
ligible, if we watch the growth of language and my- 
thology ; but it leads, of course, to the must tragic 
catastrophes as soon as it is all taken in a literal 
sense. 

Heliosis called aKd/ra?, the never-tiring; rarSep/c?;;, 
the all-seeing ; ifx^iOoiv, the shining ; and also 4>inPo<;, 
the brilliant. This last epitliet <^o'/3os has grown into 
an independent deity Phoehiis, and it is particularly 
known as a name of Apollon, Phoibos Apollon ; thus 
showing wliat is also known from other sources, that 
in Apollo, too, we have one of the many niyiluc dis- 
guises of the sum 

So far all is clear, because all the names which ne 
have to deal with are intelligible, or, at all events, 
yield to the softest otyinologioal pn-ssure. Put now if 
we hear the story of Phoibos Apollon falling in love 
with Daphne, and Daphne praying to her mother, the 
Earth, to save her from Phoibos ; and if we read how 
either the earth i-eceivcd her in her lap, and then a 
laurel tree sprang up where she had disappeared, or 
how she herself was changed into a laurel tree, what 
shall we think of this? It is a mere story, it might 
be said, and why should there be any meaning in it ? 
My answer is, because people do not tell sncIi stories 
of tlieir "ods and heroes, unless there is some sense in 
them. Pesiiles, if Phoibos means tlie sun, why 
slioidd not Dapline have a meaning too ? Jiefore, 
therefore, wo can decide whether the story of Phoibos 
and Daidine is a mere invention, we must try to find 

vou V 6 
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out what can have been the meaning of the word 
Daphne. 

In Greek it means a laurel,^ and this would explain 
the purely Greek legend tliat Daphne was clianged 
into a laurel tree. But who was Daphne ? In order 
to answer tliis question, we must have recourse to 
etymolog}’, nr, in other words, we must examine the 
history of tlie word. Etj'^mology, as yon know, is no 
longer what it used to he ; and thougli there may still 
he a classical scliolar liero and tliere who crosses him- 
self at the idea of a Greek word being explained hy a 
reference to Sanskrit, v.'e naturally look to Sanskrit 
as the master-key to many a lock which no Greek key 
Avill open. Xow Daphne, as I have shown, can he 
traced hack to Sanskrit A hand, and A hand in San- 
skrit means the dawn. As soon ns we know this, 
everything becomes clear. The story of Phoibos and 
Daphne is no more than a description of what every 
one may see every day ; first, the appearence of the 
Dawn in tlie eastern sky, then the rising of the Sun 
as if hnrrying after his bride, then the gradual fading 
away of the bright Dawn at the toucli of the fiery 
ra3’s of the sun, and at last her death or disappearance 
in the Lqi of her motlier, tlie Earth. All this seems 
to me as clear as davdight, and the only objection 
that could bo raised against this reading of the an- 
cient inj’th would be, if it could be proved, that 
Ah ana does not mean Dawn, and that Daphne can- 
not be traced back to Ah ana, or that ZTch’os does 
not mean the Sun. 

I know there is another objection, but it seems to 
me so groundless as hardly to deserve an answer. 
Why, it is asked, should the ancient nations have told 

* See SAtcted Essays, vol. i. p. 399. 
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these endless stories about the Sun and the Dawn, 
and why should they have preserved them in their 
mythology ? We might as well ask why the ancient 
nations should have invented so many irregular verbs, 
and why they should have preserved them in their 
grammar. A fact does not cease to be a fact, because 
we cannot at once explain it. As far as onr knowl- 
edge goes at present, we are justified in stating that 
the Aryan nations preserved not only their grammat- 
ical structure, and a large portion of their dictionaiy, 
from the time which preceded their separation, but 
that they likewise retained the names of some of their 
deities, some legends about their gods, some po2)uhii 
sayings and proverbs, and in these, it may be, the 
seeds of parables, as j^art of their common Aryan 
heirloom. Tlieir mythological lore fills, in fact, a 
period in the history' of Aryan thought, half-way 
between the 2)eriod of language ami the ]>eriod of 
literature, and it is this ui.icovery which gives to my- 
thology its importance in the eyes of the student of 
the most ancient history' and j'sychology' of man- 
kind. 

And do not suppose that the Greeks, or the Hin- 
dus, or the Aiyan nations in general, were the only 
people who jmsscssed such tales. Wherever we look, 
in every part of the world, among uncivilized as well 
as a civilized jjeople, we find the same kind of stories, 
the same traditions, the same my'ths. 

I shall give one story from the extreme North, 
another from the extreme South. 

Among the Esquimaux of Rejiulse Bay', on the 
west side of Hudson’s Bay', on the Arctic Circle, 
Mr. John Bae picked up the follnwing story' : — 

“ Many years ago, a great Esquimaux Conqueror 
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gained so much power that he was able to rise unto 
the heavens, taking with him on one occasion a sister, 
a very beautiful girl, and some fire. He added much 
fuel to the fire, and thus formed the Sun. For some 
time he and his sister lived in great harmony, but 
after a time he became very cruel, and ill-treatoil his 
sister in manj^ waj’s. She bore it at first witli great 
patience, until at last he threw fire at her, and 
scorched one side of lier face. This sjioiling of her 
beauty was be3mnd endurance ; she therefore ran 
away from him, and formed the iloon. Her brother 
then began, and still continues to chase her ; but al- 
though he sometimes got near, he has not j’ct over- 
taken her, nor ever -will. 

“ When it is New Moon, the burnt side of tlie face 
is towards us ; at Full INfoon it is the reverse.” 

There are dialectic varieties in the Mythology of 
the Esquimaux as of the Greeks and Hindus, and, 
with a change of gender between Sun and Moon, the 
same story occurs among other tribes in the follow- 
ing form : — 

“ There was a girl at a party, and some one told 
his love for her by shaking her shoulders, after the 
manner of the country. She could not see who it 
was in the dark hut, so she smeared her hands with 
S'lot, and when he came back she blackened his 
cheek with her hand. When a light was brought 
siie saw that it was her brother and fled. He ran 
after her, followed her, and as she came to the end 
of the earth, he sprang out into tlie skj’'. Then she 
became the sun, and he the moon, and tliis is why 
the moon is always chasing the sun through the 
heavens, and why the moon is sometimes dark as he 
turns his blackened check towards the earth.” ^ 

^ The Chil llmod of the World, by E. ClodJ, p. C2. 
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We now turn to the South, and here, among the 
lowest of the low, among the Hottentots, wdio are 
despised even by their black neighbors, the Zulus, 
we find the following gem of a fable, beaming with 
mingled rays of religion and pliilosophy : — 

“ The Moon, it is said, sent once an insect to men. 
Baying, “ Go thou to men, and tell them, As 1 die, 
and dying live, so ye shall also die, and dying live.” 
The insect started with the message, but whilst on 
his way was overtaken by the hare, who asked : 
“ On what errraud art thou bound ? ” The insect 
answered, “ I am sent by the Moon to men, to toll 
them that as she dies and dying lives, they also shall 
die and dying live.” The hare stiid, “ A.s thou art 
an awkward runner, let me go ” (to take the mes- 
sage). With these words he ran off, and when he 
reached men, he said, “ I am sent by the Moon to 
tell you, As I die, and dying perish, in the same 
manner ye also shall die and come wholly to an end.” 
Then the hare returned to the iMoon, and told her 
what he had said to men. The Mooi reproached 
him angrily, saying, “Barest thou tell the people a 
thing which I have not said '? ” With these words 
she took up a piece of wood, and struck him on the 
nose. Since that day the hare’s nose is slit.” 

Of this stoiy, too, there are various versions and 
in one of them the end is as follows : — 

“ The hare, having returned to the IMoon, was 
questioned as to the message dtdivered, and the 
Moon, having heard the true state of the case, be- 
came so enraged with him that she took up a hatchet 
to split his head ; falling short, however, (jf that, the 
hatchet fell upon the upper lip of tin* hare, and cut 
It severely. Hence it is that we see the “hare-lip.” 
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The hare, being duly incensed at having received 
such treatment, raised his claws, and scratched the 
Moon’s face ; and the dark parts which we now see 
on the surface of the Moon are the scars which she 
received on that occasion.” ^ 

The Finns, Lapps, and Esthonians do not seem a 
very poetical race, yet there is poetry even in their 
smoky huts, poetry surrounded with all the splen- 
dor of an arctic night, and fragrant with the per- 
fume of moss and wild flowers. Here is one of their 
legends ; — 

“ \V’anna Issi had two servants, Ivoit and Am- 
marik, and he gave them a torch which Koit should 
light every morning, and Animarik should extinguish 
in the evening. In order to reward their faithful 
services, Wanna Issi told them they might be man 
and wife, but they asked Wanna Issi that he would 
allow them to remain forever bride and bridegroom. 
Wanna Issi assented, and henceforth Koit handed 
the torch every evening to Ammarik, and Ammarik 
took it and extinguished it. Only during four 
weeks in summer they remain together at midnight ; 

1 Rdjnard the Fox {n South Africa^ or Hottentot Fables and T'des^ by 
AV. il. I. IJIeck, 1S(!4, p. G9. I>r. Tlieophilas IJ.ihn, Die Sprache der 
Namn, 1870, p. 59. A.s a curious coincidence, it may be inentiuned tliat in 
Sanskrit, too, the Moon i-^ called sasa n ka, i. e. “ having" the marks of a 
hare,” the bl.ick marks in tlie moon bein^ taken for the likeness of the 
hare. Another coincidence is that the Namaqua Hottentots will not touch 
hare’s flesh (see Sir James Ik Alexander’s Expedition of Discovery into 
the InteHor of Africa^ vol. i. p. 2G0), bccau’^e the hare deceived men, 
while the Jews abstain from it, because the hare is supposed to chew the 
cud (Lev. xi. 6). 

A similar tradition on the meaning of death occurs among the Zulus, 
but as they do not know of the Moon as a deity, the message that men arc 
not to die, or that they are to die, is sent there by Unkulunkulu, the aii- 
re-'tor of the human race, and thus the whole story loses its point. See Dr 
CallaAvav, Unhulunlculu, p. 4; and Gray, Polynesian Mythology, pp. 16* 

68 . 
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Koit hands the dying torch to Aminarik, but Ain- 
marik does not let it die, but lights it again with her 
breath. Then their hands are stretched out, and 
their lips meet, and the blush of the face of Auimarik 
colors the midnight sky.” 

This myth requires hardly any commentary ; yet 
as long as it is impossible to explain the names, 
Wanna Issi, Koit, and Ammarik, it might be said 
that the story was but a love story, invented by an 
idle Lapp, or Finn, or Esthoniau. But what if Wanna 
Issi in Esthoniau means the Old Father, and if Koit 
means the Dawn ? Can we then doubt any longer 
that Ammarik ^ must be the Gloaming and that 
their meeting in the summer reflects those summer 
evenings when, particularly in the North, the torch 
of the sun seems never to die, and when the Gloam- 
ing is seen kissing the Dawn ? 

I wish I could toll you some more of these stoiles 
which have been gathered from all parts of the world, 
and which, though they may bo pronounced childish 
and tedious by some critics, seem to me to glitter 
with the brightest dew of nature's own poetry, and 
to ccntaiii those very touches that make us feel akin, 
not only with Homer or Shakespeare, but even with 
Lapps, and Finns, and Kaffirs. 

I cannot resist, however, the temptation of insert- 
ing here a poetical rendering of the story of Koit 
and Ammarik, sent to me from the New World, re- 

1 According to a letter just received from an E''thonian lady, irnmarik 
does mean tlie gloaming in tlie language of the common people of I>tlioni-i. 
Bertram (llmatnr, Dorpat, 1870, p. SOo) remark-* that A'm'f is tlie da-wn, 
Koido tiihtj the morning-star, al'^o called eha tdht. Ani'frik, the ordinary 
name for the da-^^m, Is used as the name for the evening t\\i!iudit, or the 
gloaming in the well-known story, pubd^shed hy rahlmuim { Yirhandlun- 

dtr (jtlthrlan Ednibchtn zu vol. i.) In imrisb 

kSmdra is twilight in genenu. 
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marking only that instead of Lapland, Esthonia is 
really the country that may claim the original story. 

A LEGEND OF LAPLAND. 

‘‘Two servants were in Wanna Lssi’s pay; 

A blazing torch their care; 

Each morning Koit must light it till its ray 
Flamed through the air; 

“ And every evening Ammarik’s fair hand 
IMii'St quench the waning light; 

Tiien over all the weary, waiting land 
Fell the still night. 

** So parsed the time : then Wanna Issi said, 

‘ For faithful service done, 

Lo, here rewaid! To-morrow shall ye wed. 

And so be one.' 

***isotso,’ said Koit; ‘ for sweeter far to me 
The joy that neareth stdl; 

Tlien grant us ever fast betrothed to be.* 

They hud their will. 

** And now the blazing lustre to transfer 
Himself, is all his claim; 

from her lover’s hand it comes to her, 

To quench the flame. 

“ Only for four times .seven lengthening days, 

At midnight, do they stand 

Together, \\hile Koit gives the dying blaze 
To Annual ik’s hand. 

“ 0 woinUr then ! .‘^hc lets it n*»t expire, 

But Iighth it with lier Ineath — 

The breath of love, that, warm \\ith qiiickering fire, 
Wakes hfc fiom death. 

“ Then hands stretch out, and touch, and clasp on high, 
Then lip to Iip is pressed, 

And Ammarik's blushes tinge the midnight sky 
From east to west.*' 

A>*X.\ C. BR.VCKZTT. 


If people cannot bring themselves to believe in 
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Bol;ir and celestial myths among the Ilindns and 
Greeks, let tliem study the folk-lore of the Semitic 
and Turanian races. I know tliere is, on the part of 
some of our most distinguished scholars, the same 
obji'ction against comparing Arvan to non-Aryan 
myths, as there is against any attmnpt to cxpla.in 
the features of Sanskrit or Greek by a lefereiice to 
Finnish or Bask. In one sense that objection is well 
fouiuled. for nothing would create greater confusion 
than to ignore the genealogical principle as the only 
safe one in a scientilic classifiiaition of languages, of 
myths, and even of customs. W(> must first cl.issify 
our myths and legends, as we classify our languages 
and dialects. We mii.st first of all eiiileavor to ex- 
plain what rvants explanation in one member of a 
family by a reference to other members (jf the same 
family, before we allow' onrs(dves to glance bcyonil. 
But there is in a comparativ<' study of languages and 
mylhs not only a philological, but also a jihilosophical, 
and, more? particulnidy, a psychological interest, and 
though even in this more gemu'al study of mankind 
the frontiers of language and race ought never to dis- 
appear, yet the}' can no longer be alhoved to narrow 
or interce[)t our view. How much the student of 
Aryan mytlujlogy and ethnology may gain for his 
own progress by allowing himself a wider survey over 
the traditions and customs of the whole human race, 
is best known to those who have studied the wo’ ks of 
Klcmm, Waitz, Bastian, Sir John Lubbock, IMr. Ty- 
lor, and Dr. Callaway. Wliat is prehistoric in lan- 
guage among the Aryan nations, is frequently found 
as still historic among Turanian races. The same 
applies with regard to religions, myths, legends, and 
customs. Among Finns and Lapps, among Zulus 
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and Maoris, among Khonds and Karens, we some- 
times find tlie most startling analogies to Aryan tra- 
ditions, and we certainly learn, again and again, this 
one important lesson, that as in language, so in 
mythology, there is nothing which had not originally 
a meaning, that every name of the gods and heroes 
had a beginning, a purpose, and a histoiy. 

Jupiter was no more called Jupiter by accident, 
than the Polynesian Maui, the Samoyede Num, or the 
Chinese Tien?- If we can discover the original mean- 
ing of these names, we have reached the first ground 
of their later growth. I do not say that, if we can 
explain the first purpose of the mythological names, 
we have solved the whole riddle of mythology, but I 
maintain that we have gained firm ground. I main- 
tain that everj' true etjunology gives us an historical 
fact, because the first giving of a name tvas an his- 
torical fact, and an historical fact of the greatest im- 
portance for the later development of ancient ideas. 
Think only of this one fact, which no one -would now 
venture to doubt, that the supreme deity of the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, is called by the 
same name as the supreme deity of the earliest Aryan 
settlers in India. Does not this one fact draw away 
the curtain from the dark ages of antiquity, and open 
before our eyes an horizon whieli wo can hardly meas- 
ure by years ? The Greek Zeus is the same word as 
the Latin Ju in Jupiter, as the German Tin ; and all 
these were merel}^ dialectic varieties of the Vedic 
Dyaus? Kow dyaus in Sanskrit is the name of the 
skj', if used as a feminine ; if used as a masculine, 

1 See Lectures on the Science of Rtlhjwn, pp. 194, 2'JO. 

2 See my Lectures on the Science of Lunjuatj*' (lOib ed.j, vol. ii. p 
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as it is still in the Vecla, it is the sky as a man or as 
a god — it is Zens, the father of gods and men. You 
know, of course, that the whole language of ancient 
India is but a sister dialect of Greek, Latin, of Ger- 
man, Keltic, and Slavonic, and that if the Greek says 
es-ti, he is, if the Roman saj's est, the German iU, the 
Slave yesta, the Hindu, three thousand years ago, 
said fl.s-tf, he is. This as-ii is a compound of a root 
as, to be, and the pronoun ti. The root meant origi- 
nally to Ireathc, and dwindled down after a time to 
the meaning of to be. All this must have hajipened 
before a single Greek or German reached the shores 
of Europe, and before a single Brahman descended 
into the plains of India. At that distant time wo 
must place the gradual growth of language and ideas, 
of a language which wo ai'e still speaking, of ideas 
which we aro still thinking; and at the sanu’ time 
only can we explain the framing of those names 
which were the iirst attempts at grasping supernat- 
ural powm-.s, which became in time the names of the 
deities of the, ancient world, the heroes of mythol- 
ogy, the chief actors in many a legend, nay, some of 
which have survived in the nurseiy tales of our own 
time.i 

My time, I see, is nearly over, but before I finish, 

I feel that I have a duty to perform from which I 
ought not to shriidc. Some of those who have hon- 
ored me with their presence to-night may recollect 
that about a year ago a lecture was delivered in this 
very room by Professor Blackie, in which he tried to 
throw discredit on the scientific method of tlu; inter- 
pretation of popular myths, or on what I call Com- 

1 See a most intere^^tiii" essay, Le ^etU Puncef (Tom Thumb), by Gas- 
ton Paris. 
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parative Mythology. Had he confined his remarks 
to the subject itself, I should have felt most grateful 
for his criticisms, little minding the manner in which 
they were conveyed — for a student of language 
knows what words are made of. Nor, had his per- 
sonal reflections concerned myself alone, should I have 
felt called upon to reply to them thus publicly, for it 
has always seemed to me that unless we protest 
against unmerited praise, we have no right to protest 
against unmerited abuse. I believe I can appeal to 
all hero present, that during the many years I have 
had the honor to lectui'e in this Institution, I have 
>i')( once allowed myself to indulge in any personal 
remarks, or attacked those who, being absent, cannot 
defend themselves. Even when I had to answer ob- 
jections, or to refute false theories, I have always 
most carefully avoided mentioning the names of liv- 
ing writers. But as Professor Blackie has directed 
his random blows, not against myself, but against a 
friend of mine, Mr. Cox, the author of a work on 
Aryan IMythology, I feel that I must for once try 
to get angiy, and return blow for blow. Professor 
Blackie speaks of Mr. Cox as if he had done nothing 
beyond i-epeating what I had said before. Nothing 
can be more unfair. My own work in Comparative 
Mythology has consisted chiefly in laj’ing down some 
of the general principles of that science, and in the 
etymological interpretation of some of the ancient 
names of gods, goddesses, and heroes. In fact, I have 
made it a rule never to interpret or to compare the 
legends of India, Greece, Italy, or Germany, except 
in cases where it was possible, first of all, to show an 
identity or similarity in the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
or German names of the principal actors. Mr. Cox 
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having convinced himself that tlio method nhich I 
have followed in mythology rests on sound and truly 
Bcientific jn-inciples, has adopted most, tlioiigh by no 
means all, of my etymological interpretations. Pro- 
fessor Blackie, on the contrary, without attenijiting 
any explanation of the identity of mythological names 
in Greek and Sanskrit whicli must he either disproved 
or exjjlaiued, thunders forth the following sentence 
of condemnation: “Even under the scientific guid- 
ance of a Bopp, a Bott, a Grimm, and a INIuller, a 
sober man may sometimes, even in the full blaze of 
the new sun of comparative philology, allow himself 
to drink doe]* draughts, if not of maundering madness, 
at least of manifest hallucination.” 

If such words are thrown at my licad, I pick them 
up chiefly as etymological curiosities, ami as striking 
illustrations of what l\Ir. 'i’ylor calls “survivals in 
culture,'’ showing how the mo^t jn'luiitlvo, iiujilements 
of warfare, rude stones and uujiuli^he 1 flints, which 
ail ethnologist would sujipo.s..' to be ciuiiinod to pre- 
historic races, to the red Indians of America or the 
wild Piets of Caledonia, turn up again most unex- 
pectedly at the present day in the very centre of civ- 
ilized life. All I can say is, that if, as a student of 
Comparative Jlythology, I have been drinking deep 
draughts of maundering madness, I have been drink- 
ing in good company. In this respect l\Ir. Cox has 
certainly given me far moie credit than I desei've. I 
am but one out of many laborers in this rich field of 
scientific reseaich, and he nught to have given far 
greater prominence to the labors of Grimm, Burnouf, 
Bopp, and, before all, of my learned friend, Professor 
Kuhn. 

But while, with regard to etymology, I\Ir. Cox con- 
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tents liimself with reporting the results of other schol 
ars, he stands quite independent in his own treatinenl 
of Comparative Mythologj". Of this Professor Blackie 
seems to have no suspicion whatever. The plan which 
Mr. Cox follows is to collect tlie coincidences in the 
legends themselves, and to show how in different 
myths the same story witli slight variations is told 
again and again of dilr'civnt gods and heroes. In this 
respi'ct his work is entirely original and very useful ; 
for ahhraigli th.e'o coineiilenc ‘s inav i)i‘ ('xplained in 
difl’en nt w s. and do not alVord a proof of a eniumon 
historic il oiI'_;iii of the ni\ ihologics of India. (Ti'eece, 
Italy, and ( litrinany, ant all the inou' interesting 
from a jiiirely psychialogical i)oint of view, and siqiply 
important material for further researches. Mr. 'J'ylor 
has lately worked with great success in the same rieh 
mine; extending the limits of mythological research 
far beyond the precincts of the Ai-yini world, and 
showing that there are solar myths wherever the sun 
shines. I differ from Mr. Cox on many points, as he 
dilfers from me. I .shall certainly keep to niy own 
method (;f never altinnpting tin interpretation or a 
comparison, exeept where the ground has fust been 
cleai'('(l of all nneertainty' by etymological research, 
and wlicr ‘ the namos of diiYorent gods and heroi's 
have been ti accd haek to a l•onlluon source. I call this 
the as opposial to the nvdhtio method of 

Comparative .Mythology, ami it is the former only 
that concerns the student of tin* Science of Language. 

I gratotully acknowledge, however, the help which I 
have received from i\Ir. Cox’s work, particularly as 
suggesting new chistiu's of myths that might be dis- 
entangled by etymological analysis. 

But not only has Professor P>[ackie failed to per« 
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celvo the real character of Mr. Cox’s researches, hut 
Jie has actually c’aargeJ him wilh holding opinions 
which both Mr. Cox and myself have repeatedly dis- 
avowed, and most strenuously opposed. Again and 
again have we warneil the studenls of Comparative 
Mythology that tlnw must not c-xjiect to be able to 
explain everything. Again and again have we pointed 
out that there are irrational elements in mythology, 
and that we must he prepared to find grains of local 
history on whieli, as 1 said,^ the sharpest toots of 
Comjiarativo .Mythology must hend or break. Again 
and again Iiave we shown that historical persons" — 
not only Cyrus and Charlemagne, but Frederick Bar- 
harossa and even Fr'alerick the Great — liave been 
drawn into tlio vortex of popular myllioiogy. Yid 
these are the words oF rrol'essor Blackie : “ U'lie cool 
wayinnliieli i\[ax Miiller and Ids Fnglish ilisciple, 
ill'. C'ox, a^.-^uml‘ th.it iha.'ve are no human figures and 
historical eharaclers in the whole gallery of lun'Oes 
and demi-goils iji tlie Greek Mythology, i.s something 
very remaikable.’’ 

I readily admit (hat some of the etymologies which 
I have proposed of mythological names are open to 
criticism ; and if, like other scholars. Professor Blackie 
had pointed out to mo any ca-ses where I miglit seem 
to him to have oflended against Grimm's law or other 


1 vo], i. p. 478: ‘‘ IIlto tiu'n =00 thdt. 

dof> Tint always ciyate it'* own lu'roo-s, Ijut that it lay< ImKl of rtal hi'tnry, 
and coiN rouinl it tlo-nly that it i-- fl.Uh nit, nay, ahn'ist 

blf, to separate the i\’y from the oak, the iicln-n fiiou tin* LriLiD.G* to winch 
it And iu‘i e a h*'"'On whu h comjiaiativc jn\ "ii^ht n-it 

to neult'ct. They aie nainrully licnt tni cxplainiiit; < \« lyilnnif tl;at can he 
explained: init thev ‘•iioiild h«*.ir ni mind that tlicic may l>i* cK in 

every myifmlnui'cat rnhlle whnfi re-.-'t ct\ in-di.^i. .il anaiv'-i-^, h-r tlie sim- 
ole reason that their oiit^in wa*' m»t etymoln^n .d, hut in'torieal.” 

2 Lectures on the Science oj' Laniju-t^r^ v».]. li. p. 581. 
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phonetic rules, I should have felt most grateful ; hut 
if he tells me that the Greek Erinys should not he 
derived from the Sanskrit Sarawyu, hut from the 
Greek verb tpn to he angry, he might as well de- 
rive cr/fie from to criticise ; ^ and if he maintains 
that a name may have two or three legitimate ety- 
mologies, I can only answer that we might as well 
say that a child coidd have two or three legitimate 
mothers. 

I have most roluctantlj' entered upon these some- 
what jier.sonal explanations, and I should not have 
done so if I alone had been concerned in Professor 
Blackie's onslaught. I hope, however, that I have 
avoided aiu’thing that could give just offence to Pro- 
fessor Blackie, even if he should be present hero to- 
night. Tliough he abuses me as a German, and 
laughs at the instinctive aversion to external facts 
and the extravagant passion for se-lf-evolved ideas as 
national failings of all Germans (I only Avonder that 
the story of the camel and the inner consciousness 
did not come in), yet I know that for many years 
German poetry and German scholarship har'e had few 
more ardent admirers, and German scholars few more 
trusty friend.s, than Professor Blackie. Nationality', 
it seems to me, has as little to do rvith scholarship as 
with logic. On the contrary, in every rratiorr ho that 
will ATork hard and reason honestly may be sure to 

1 Profc«‘-or Llackie qu«»fps Paii'-ankis in support of this etymology. lie 
says: “ The account of Pau-anias tvin. 2o, '3J), according to which the 
terrible impersonation of conscience, or the violated moral law, is derived 
from cptiufip. rn oU Greek vcib oiiginally siirntfying to be angry, has suf- 
ficient prubabiiity, not to mention the obvious anaingy of 'Apa!, another 
name sonu-time^ given to the awful maid'. t«renvai), f:um opa, an impreca- 
tion *’ If I’rofe'-(ir Ilia' ki? will refsT to Pati'^anias Jiini'-tlf, lie vid find 
that the Aicadidn-i a'-iLrncd a very iliiitrcrst cau^e to the anger of Ocmetcr, 
Hhich is suiipo ed to ha\e led to the formation of Ict now name Erinys. 
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discover some grains of triitli. National jealousies 
and animosities have no place in the republic of let- 
ters, wliicli is, and I trust always will be, the true in- 
tei'national republic of all friends of work, of order, 
and of trutli. 

VOL, T. 7 
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IK 

COMPAEATIYE THEOLOGY. 

Very different from the real similarities that can 
be discovered in nearly all the religions of the world, 
and which, owing to tlicir deeply human character, 
in no way necessitate the admission that one religion 
borrowed from the other, are those minute coinci- 
dences between the Jewish and the Pagan religions 
which have so often been discussed by learned theo- 
logians, and which were intended by them as proof 
positive, either that the Pagans borrowed their re- 
ligious ideas direct from the Old Testament, or that 
some fragments of a primeval revelation, granted to 
the ancestcji’s of the whole race of mankind, had been 
preserved in the temples of Greece and Italy. 

Ilochart, in his “ Geographia Sacra,” considered 
the identity of Noah and Saturn so linnly established 
as hardly to admit of the possibility of a doubt. The 
three sons of Saturn — Jupiter, Xeptune, and Pluto 
— ho represented as having been originally the three 
sons of Xoah : Jujiiter being Ham ; Xeptune, Japhet; 
and Shem, Pluto. Even in the third generation the 
two families were j^roved to have been one, for Phut, 
the son of Ilani, or of .Tupiter Ilaininon, could bo no 
other than Apollo Pythias; Canaan no other than 
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Mercury ; and Nimrod no other than Bacchus, whose 
original name rvas supposed to have been Bar-chus, 
the sou of Cush. G. J. Vossius, in his learned work, 
“ De Originc et Progressu Idolatriie” (IGSS), identi- 
fied Saturn with Adam, Janus with Noah, Pluto with 
Ham, Neptune with Japliet, Minerva with Naamali, 
Vulcan with Tubal Cain, Typhon with Og. Iluet, 
the fiiend of Bocliart, and the colleague of Bossuet, 
went still farther; and in Ids classical work, the 
“ Demonstratio Evangelica,” he attempted to prove 
that tlie whole theology of the heathen nations was 
borrowed from Moses, whom lie identified not only 
M’ith ancient law-givers, like Zoroaster and Orpheus, 
but with gods and demi-gods, such as Apollo, Vulcan, 
Paunus, and Priapus. 

All this happened not more than (wo hundred 
years ago ; and even a hundred years ago, nay, even 
after the di'Covery of Sanskrit and Iho ris“ of Com- 
parative Philvilogy, the troublesome, ghost of lluet was 
bj' no means laid at once. On the contrary, as soon 
as the ancient language and religion of India became 
known in Europe, they were received by many people 
in the same spirit. Sanskrit, like all otlier languages, 
was to be derived from Hebrew, the ancient religion 
of the Brahmans from the Old Testament. 

There was at that time an enthusiasm among Ori- 
ental scholars, particularly at Calcutta, and an inter- 
est for Oriental antirpiities in the public at large, of 
■which we in tlicsc days of apathy for Eastern litera- 
ture can hardly form an adequati' idea. Ever;sbody 
■wished to be first in the field, and to bring to light 
some of the treasures whieh were supposed to be hid- 
den in the sacri'd literature of the Braiinians. Sir 
William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society 
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at Calcutta, published in the first volume of the 
“ Asiatic Researches ” his famous essay, “ On the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India ; ” and he took par- 
ticular care to state that his essay, though published 
only in 1788, had been written in 1784. In that es- 
say he endeavored to sliow that there existed an inti- 
mate connection, not only between tlie mythology of 
India and that of Greece and Italy, but likewise be- 
tween the legendary stories of the Brahmans and the 
accounts of certain historical events as recorded in 
the Old Testament. No doubt, the temptation was 
great. Ao one could look down for a moment into 
the rich mine of religious and mythological lore that 
was suddenly opened before the eyes of scholars and 
theologians, without being struck by a host of simi- 
larities, not only in the languages, but also in the an- 
cient traditions of the Hindus, the Greeks, and the 
Romans ; and if at that time the Greeks and Romans 
were still supposed to have borrowed their language 
and their religion from Jewish quarters, the same 
conclusion could hardly be avoided with regard to 
the language and the religion of the Brahmans of In- 
dia. 

The first impulse to look in the ancient religion of 
India for reminiscences of revealed truth seems to 
have come from missionaries rather than from schol- 
ars. It arose from a motive, in itself most excellent, 
of finding some common ground for those who Avished 
to convert and those Avho were to be converted. Only, 
instead of looking for that common ground where it 
really was to be found — namely, in the broad foun- 
dations on which all religions are built up : the belief 
in a divine power, the acknowledgment of sin, the 
habit of prayer, the desire to offer sacrifice, and the 
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hope of a future life — the students of Pagan relig- 
ion as well as Christian missionaries were bent on 
discovering more strikiiig and more startling coinci- 
dences, in order to use them in confirmation of their 
favorite theory tliat some rays of a iirimeval revela- 
tion, or some reflection of the Jewish religion, had 
reached the uttermost ends of the world. This was 
a dangerous j)i-oci'eding — dangerous because superfi- 
cial, dangerous because undertaken with a foregone 
conclusion ; and very soon the same arguments that 
had been used on one side in order to prove that all 
religious trutli had been derived from the Old Tes- 
tament were turned against Christian scholars and 
Christian juissionaries, in order to show tliat it was 
not Brahmanism and Buddhism which had borrowed 
from the Old and New Testament, but that the Old 
and the New Testament had borrowed from the more 
ancient religions of the Brahmans and Buddhists. 

This argument was carried out, for instance, in 
Ilolwell's “ Original Principh'S of the Ancient Brah- 
mans,” published in London as early as 1779, in which 
the author maintains that “ the Brahmanie religion is 
the first and purest product of supernatural revela- 
tion,” and “ that the Hindu scriptures contain to a 
moral certainty the original doctrines and terms of 
restoration delivered from God himself, by the mouth 
of his first created Birmah, to mankind, at his first 
creation in the form of man.” 

Sir William Jones ^ tells us that one or two mis- 
sionaries in India had been absurd enough, in their 
zeal for the conversion of the Gentiles, to urge “ that 
the Hindus were even now almost Christians, be- 

^ Atinttc lUscai cits, i. p 272. Li/t of *'tr IT. Jincs, vul. ii. p. 240 

wg. 
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cause tlieir Bralima, Visli/iii, and Maliesa were no 
other than the Christian Trinit}^ 5 ” a sentence in 
which, he adds, we can only doubt whether folly, ig- 
norance, or impiety predominates. 

Sir William Jones himself was not likelj^ to fall 
into that error. He speaks against it most emphat- 
ically. “ Either,’’ he says, “ the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis — all due allowance being made for a fig- 
urative Eastern style — are true, or the whole fabric 
of our national religion is false; a conclusion which 
none of us, I trust, would wish to be drawn. But it 
is not the truth of our national religion as such that 
I have at heart ; it is truth itself ; and if any cool, 
unbiassed reasoner will clearly convince nuj that 
IMoses drew his narrative through Egyptian conduits 
from the primeval fountains of Indian literature, I 
shall esteem him as a friend for having weeded my 
mind from a capital error, and promise to stand 
amongst the foremost in assisting to circulate the 
truth which he has ascertained.” 

But though lie speaks so strongly against the un- 
critical proceedings of those who would derive any- 
thing that is found in the Old Testament from In- 
dian sources, Sir William Jones liimself was really 
guilty of the same want of critical caution in his own 
attempts to ideutify the gods and heroes of Greece 
and Home with the gods and heroes of India. He 
begins his essay,' “ On the God.s of Greece, Italy, and 
India,” with the following remarks: — 

“We cannot justly conclude, by arguments pre- 
ceding the proof of facts, that ode idolatrous people 
must have borrowed their deitie.s, rites, and tenets 
from another , since gods of all shapes and dimensions 

1 Asiatic liesearckcs^ i. p. 221. 
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may be framed by the boundless jiowers of imagina- 
tion, or by the frauds and follies of men, in countries 
never conuecteil ; but when features of roscinblance, 
too strong to h.ive been accidental, are observable in 
different systems of ])olytheisin, without fancy or 
prejudice to color them and improve the likeness, we 
can scarce help beli(*ving that some connection has 
immemoriallv subsisted between the sevei’al nations 
who iiave adopted tlieni. It. is my design in this es- 
say to point out Midi a l■esembl.mce between the ]>op- 
ular worship of the old (Jreiks tiiul Italians and tliat 
of the Hindus; nor etui tinue be tinv room to doubt 
of a great similarity between their strange religiiins 
and that of EgN pt, China, Persia, Phrxgia, Plnenice, 
and Syria; to which, peiha[>s, we may safely add 
some of the soutliorti kingdcims, :ind even i'-laiids of 
America; while the Gothic system which jirevailed 
in the northern regions of Europe was not merely 
similar to tiiose of Greri-e tind Itttly, hut almost the 
satne iti tuiother dre-s, with tut etiibroideiy of images 
api'areiilly A.sititie. Erotn all this, if it be stiti-fae- 
torily proved, we may infer a gotii-ral unioti or tiffinity 
between the most di.stiiigui.slual inhabittuits of the 
primitive woild at the time when they deviated, as 
they did too etirly deviaf<‘, from the rational adora- 
tion of tlie only true God.” 

Here, then, in an essay written nearly a lumdred 
years ago by Sir W. -lones, one of the most celebrated 
Oriental scholars in England, it might seem as if we 
should find the first outlines of that .science which is 
looked upon as hut of ro-day or yesterday — tlie out- 
lines of Comparative iMythology. Put in such an 
expectation wo are di.-ajipointcd. AVliat we, find is 
merely a sujHirficial eoin2)arison of the mythology o^ 
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India and that of other nations, both Aiyan and 
Semitic, without any scientific value, because carried 
out without any of those critical tests which alone 
keep Comparative Mythology from running riot. 
This is not intended as casting a slur on Sir W 
Jones. At liis time the principles wbicli have now 
been established by the students of the science of 
language were not yet known, and as with words, so 
M’ith the names of deities, similarity of sound, the 
most treacherous of all sirens, was the only guide in 
such researches. 

It is not pleasant to have to find fault with a man 
possessed of sucli genius, taste, and learning as Sir 
W. Jones, but no one wbo is acquainted with the his- 
tory of these researches will be surprised at my words. 
It is the fate of all pioneers, not only to be left be- 
hind in the assault which they bad planned, but to 
find that many of their approaches were made in a 
false direction, and had to be abandoned. But as the 
aiitliority of their names continues to sway the public 
at large, and is apt to mislead even painstaking stu- 
dents and to entail upon them repeated disappoint- 
ments, it is necessary that those who know should 
speak out, even at tlie risk of heing considered jiarsh 
or jn’esuniptuGus. 

A few instances will suflice to show liow utterly 
baselcvs the coiiqiarisons arc whicli Sir W. .Jones in- 
stituted bid ween tlie gods of India. Greece, and Italy, 
lie compares the Latin Jamis with the Sanskrit deity 
Gane.sa. It is well known that Janus is connected 
wdth the same root that has yielded the names (if 
Jupiter, Zeus, and Dj'ans, while Ganesa is a com- 
pound, meaning lord of hosts, lord of the companies 
of gods. 
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Saturnus 13 supposed to have been the same as 
Noah, and is then identified by Sir W. Jones witii 
tlie Indian Mann Satyavrata, who escaped from the 
flood. Ceres is compared with the goddess Sri, Jupi- 
ter or Diespiter with Indra or Divaspati ; and though 
etymology is called a weak basis for historical inqui- 
ries, the three syllables Jov in Jovis, Zeu in Zeus, 
and Siv in Siva are jDlaced side by side, as possibly 
containing the same root, onlj'^ differently pronounced. 
Now the s of Siva is a palatal s, and no scholar who 
has once looked into a book on Comparative Philol- 
ogy need be told that such an s coqld never corre- 
spond to a Greek Zeta or a Latin J. 

In KrisIiJia, the lovely shepherd-god, Sir W. Jones 
recognizes tlm features of Apollo Nomius, who fed 
the herds of Admetus, and slew the dragon Python ; 
and he leaves it to etymologists to determine whether 
Gopahi — i. c., the cow-hei'd — may not be the same 
word as Apollo. IN'e are also assured, on tlio author- 
ity of Colonel Yallaneey, that Kr/sh«a in Irish means 
the .sun, and that the g'lJdess Kali, to whom human 
Bacrilices were offei'ed, as enjoined in the Vedas (?) 
was the same as Ilekate. In conclusion. Sir W. 
Jones remarks, “ I strongly incline to believe that 
EgyjDtian priests have actually come from the Nile to 
the Ganga and Yamuna, and that they visited the 
.S'arraans of India, as the sages of Greece visited them, 
rather to acquire than to impart knowledge."’ 

The interest that had been excited by Sir William 
Jones’s researches did not subside, though he himsidf 
did not return to the subject, but devoted his great 
powers to more useful labors. Scliolais, both in In- 
dia and in Europe, wanted to know’ more of the an- 
cient religion of India If Jupiter, Apollo, and Janua 
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had once been found in the ancient pantlieon of the 
Brahmans ; if the account of Noah and the deluge 
could be traced back to the story of iManu Satyavrata, 
who escaped from the flood, more discoveries might 
be expected in this newly-opened mine, and people 
rushed to it with all the eagerness of gold-diggers. 
The idea that everything in India was of extreme 
antiquity had at that time taken a firm hold on the 
minds of ail students of Sanskrit ; and, as there was 
no one to check their entliusiasni, everything that 
came to light in Sanskrit literature was readily ac- 
cepted as more ancient than Homer, or even than the 
Old 'i'osianc'iit. 

It was under those inlluenccs tlnit Lieutenant Wil- 
foicl, a coiitomp'irary of Sir William Jones at Cal- 
cutta, took up the tiinad whicli Sir "Wdniam Jones 
hud dropped, and determined at all hazards to solve 
the question which at that time Imd excited a world- 
wide interest. Cotivinced that the Brahmans pos- 
sessed iji their ancient literature the originals, not 
only of Greek and Roman mythology, but likewise 
of the Old 'IVstameiit history, lie tried ev(‘ry possible 
means to over(;ome their reserve and retieencix lie 
related to them, as well as lie could, the priiieipd 
stories of classic.,! mtlhologv. and the leading events 
in the hi-toi'v of llie Ohl Testament; he assured 
them that tlu-y would find tlm sauu' thing's in their 
ancient books, if they would but look for tiiem ; lie 
held out the hopes of ample rewards for any extracts 
from their sacred literature containing tbo histories 
of Adam and Eve, of IJenkalion and Prometheus; 
and at last lie succeeded. The coyness of the Pan- 
dits yielded ; the incessant demand created a supply ; 
and for several years essay after essay appeared in 
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the “ Asiatic Researches,” with extracts from San- 
skrit jMSS., containing not only the names of Dimka- 
lion, I’l'oinetheus, and other heroes and deitu'S of 
Greece, hut likendse the names of Adam and Eve, of 
Ahrahani and Sarah, and all the rest. 

Great was the surprise, still greater the joy, not 
only in Calcutta, hut in London, at Paris, and all the 
Universities of Germany. Tlie Sanskrit MSS. from 
which Lieutenant VCilford quoted, and on which his 
theories were based, had been submitted to Sir W. 
Jones and other scholars ,• and though many persons 
were surprised, and for a time even incredulous, yet 
the fact could not be denied that all was found in 
these Sanskrit JMSS. as stated b}”- Lieutenant Wil- 
ford. Sir W. Jones, then Piesident of the Asiatic 
Society, printed the fullr, wing dt'clamtion at tlie end 
of the third volume of the ‘'Asiatic Researches” : — 
“Since I am jiorsuaded that the learned o.ssay on 
Egypt and the Rile has alTorded you equal delight 
nith that which I have; myself received fiMin it, I 
cannot refrain from emleavoring to increase your sat- 
isfaction hy confessing openly that I have at length 
ahaiidoiied the greatest part of the natural distrust 
and incredulity which had lainn possession of my 
mind before I bad examined the sources from which 
our excellent associate. Lieutenant Wilford, has drawn 
so great a variety of new aud interesting opinions. 
Having lately read again and again, both alone and 
with a Pandit, the mimerous original passages in the 
Pnra/ias, and other Sanskrit books, which the writer 
of the dissertation adduces in siqiport of his asser- 
tions, I am happy in bi'aring testimony to his perfect 
good faith and general accuracy, both in his extracts 
and in the translation of them.” 
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Sir W. Jones then jn'oeeeJs himself to give a trans- 
lation of some of these passages. “ The following 
translation,’' he writes, “of an extract from the Pad- 
ina-purfuia is minutely exact ” : — 

“1. To Satyavarman, the sovereign of the 
whole earth, were born three sons ; the eldest, S her- 
nia ; then Char in a; and thirdly, Jyapeti. 

“ 2. They were all men of good morals, excellent 
in virtue and virtnous deeds, skilled in the use of 
weapons to strike with, or to be thrown, brave men, 
eager for victory in battle. 

“ I’. Hut Satyavarman, being continually de- 
lighted with devout meditation, and seeing his sons 
fit for dominion, laid upon them the burden of gov- 
ernment, 

“ 4. Whilst he remained honoring and satisfying 
the gods, and priests, and kine. One day, by the act 
of destiny, the king, having drunk mead, 

“ 5. Became senseless, and lay asleep naked ; tlien 
was he seen by Charm a, and by him were bis two 
brothers called. 

“ G. To whom he said : Wliat now has befallen ? 
In wliat state is this our sire ? By those two was be 
bidden with cLithcs, and called to bis senses again 
and again. 

“ 7. Having recovered liis intellect, and jierfectly 
knowing what had p.a.ssed, he cursed Charm a, say- 
ing, Tliou shalt be the servant of servants : 

“ 8. And since thou wast a laugher in their pre- 
sence, from laughter shalt thou acquire a name. Then 
he gave to She r m a the wide domain on the south 
of the snowy mountains. 

“ 9. And to J yapeti lie gave all on the north of 
the snowy mountains; but be, by the power of relig 
ions contcmpbition, obtained supreme bliss.” 
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After this testimony from Sir W. Jones — wrung 
from him, as it would seem, against his own wish and 
will — Lieutenant Wilford’s essays became more nu- 
merous and more startling every year. 

At last, however, the coincidences became too 
great. The MSS. were again carefully examined ; 
and then it was found that a clever forgery had been 
committed, that le.aves had been inserted in ancient 
MSS., and that on these leaves the Pandits, urged by 
Lieutenant Wilford to disclose their ancient mysteries 
and traditions, had rendered in correct Sanskrit verse 
all that they had heard about Adam and Abraham 
from their inquisitive master. Lieutenant (then Col- 
onel) Wilford did not hesitate for one moment to 
confess publicly that he had been imposed upon ; but 
in tile meantime the mischief liad been done, his 
essays had been read all over Europe, tliej’ retained 
their place in the volumes of the ‘‘ Asiatic Re- 
Bearches,” and to the present day some of his state- 
ments and tlieories continue to be quoted authorita- 
tively by writers on ancient religion. 

Such accidents, :ind, one might almost say, such 
misfortunes, will happen, and it would be extremely 
unfair were we to use unnecessarily harsh language 
with regard to those to whom they have happened. 
It is perfectly true that at present, after the progress 
that has been made in an accurate and critical study 
of Sanskrit, it would ho unpardonable if any Sanskrit 
scholar accepted sueli passages as those translated by^ 
Sir W. Jones as genuine. Yet it is by no means 
certain that a further study of Sanskrit will not lead 
to similar diseuchantments, and deprive many a book 
in Sanskrit literature which now is considered as very 
Rucient of its claims to any high aiitiqully. Certain 
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portions of the Veda even, wldcli, as far as our knowl- 
edge goes at present, we are perfectly j ustified in re- 
ferring to the tenth or twelfth century before our era, 
may some day or other dwindle down from their high 
estate, and those who have believed in their extreme 
antiquity Avill then be held up to blame or ridicule, 
like Sir W. Jones or Colonel Wilford. This cannot 
be avoided, for science is progressive, and does not 
acknoAvledge, even in the most distinguished scholars, 
any claims to infallibility. One lesson only may we 
learn from the disappointment that befell Colonel 
Wilford, and that is to be on our guard against any- 
thing Avliieh in ordinary language would be culled 
“ too good to be true.” 

Comparative Philology has taught ns again and 
again that when we find a word exactly tlie same in 
Greek and Sanskrit, we may bo certain that it can- 
not be the same Avord ; and the same applies to Com- 
parative Mythology. The same god or the same 
hero cannot IiaA’e exactly the same name in Sanskrit 
and Greek, for the simple reason that Sanskrit and 
Greek have di-viated from each other, liaA'e both fol- 
lowed tlieir own Avay, have both suffered their oAvn 
phonetic corruptions ; and hence, if they do possess 
the same Avord, they cun only possess it either in its 
Greek or its Sanskrit disguise. And if that cauiiou 
applies to Sanskrit and Greek, members of tlie. same 
family of language, how miicli more strongly most it 
®PPiy Sanskrit and Hebrew ! If the first man 
AA-ere called in Sanskrit Adima, and in IlebreAV Adam, 
and if the two Avere really the same word, then He- 
brew and Sanskrit could not be members of tAvo dif- 
ferent families of speech, or we should be driven to 
admit that Adam aa'us borroAved by the Jews from 
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the Hindus for it is in Sanskrit only that adima 
means the first, whereas in Hebrew it has no such 
meaning. 

The same remark ajij)lies to a curious coincidence 
pointed out many years ago by Mr. Ellis in his 
“Polynesian Researches” (London, 1829, vol. ii. p. 
88). We there read : — 

“A very generally received Tahitian tradition is 
that the first liuman pair were made by Taaroa, the 
principal deity formerly' acknowledged by the nation. 
On more than one occasion I have listened to the de- 
tails of the people respecting his work of creation. 
They .say that, after Taaroa had formed the world, 
he created man out of araea, red earth, which was 
also the food of man until bread first was made. In 
connection wltli this .some relate tliat Taaroa one day 
called for the man by name. When ho came, he 
caused him to fall asleep, and, while ho slept, he 
took out one of his iv/, or bones, and with it made 
a woman, whom he gave to the m,an as his wife, and 
they became the progenitors of mankind. This,” 
Mr. Ellis eontintic.s, “ always appeared to me a mere 
recital of the iMosaie account of creation, which they 
had heard from some European, and I never placed 
any' reliance on it, although they' have repeatedly 
told me it Avas a tradition among them before any' 
foreigners arrived. Some have also stated that the 
woman’s name was Jiv', Avhich would be by them pro- 
nounced as if Avritten TJve. Ivi is an aboriginal AA'ord, 
and not only signifies a bone, but also a Avidow, and 
a A'ictim slain in war. Notwithstanding the assertion 
of the natives, I am disposed to think that Ivi, or 
Eve, is the only aboriginal pj.irt of tlic story, as far iia 
it respects the mother of the human race. Should 
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more careful and minute inquiry confirm tlie trutli of 
this declaration, and prove that their account was in 
existence among them prior to their intercourse with 
Europeans, it will be the most remarkable and val- 
uable oral tradition of the origin of the human race 
yet known.” 

In this ease, I believe the probability is that tlie 
story of the creation of the first woman from the 
bone of a man ^ existed among tlie Tahitians before 
their intercourse with Christiams, but I need hardly 
add that the similarity between the Polynesian name 
for bone, ivi, even when it was used as the name of 
the first woman, and the English corrujition of the 
Hebrew Chavah, Eve, could be the result of ac- 
cident only. Whatever Chavah meant in Hebrew, 
whether life or living or anything else, it never meant 
bone, while the Tahitian ivi, the Maori xvheva,'^ meant 
bone, and bone only. 

These principles and these cautions were hardly 
thought of in the days of Sir William Jones and 
Colonel Wilford, but they ought to be thought of at 
present. Thus, before Popp liad laid dotvn his code 
of phonetic laws, and before Purnouf had w'ritton his 
works on Piiddhism, one cannot be verv much sur- 
pri.scd that Puddha should have been identified with 
Minos and Lamech ; nay. that even the Pabylonian 
deity Belus, and the Teutonic dcitv Wodau or Odin, 
should have been sujipo.sed to be connected rvilh the 
founder of Puddhism in India. As Purnouf said in 
his “ Introduction a I’Histoire du Puddhisme,” p. 70 : 
“On avait mome fait du Puddha une planete ; et je 

1 See Introduction to the Science of Relifjion^ p. 48. 

3 The Rev. W. AV. Gill tells me that the Maori word for bone is iwi, bu/ 
he suspects a foreign origin for the fable founded o'! it. 
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ne sais pa=: si quelques savants lie se plaisent pas en- 
core anjoiird'liiii ii, retrouver ce sage jiaistble sous les 
traits du belliqueiix Odin.” But we did not ex])eet 
tiiat we should have to read again, in a book pub- 
lished ill 1809, sucli statements as these O — 

“ There is certainly a imicli greater similarity be- 
tween the Buddliism of the Topes and the Scandi- 
navian mythology than between it and the Buddhism 
of the books ; hut still the gulf between the two is 
immense; and if any traces of the doctrines of the 
gentle ascetic (Bmhlha) ever existed in the bosom of 
()din or his followers, while dwelling near the roots 
of the Caucasus, all that can be said is, that they 
suffered fearful .shipwreck among the rocks of the 
savage sujierstitions of the Xorth, and .sank, never 
again to appear on the surface of Scandinavian my- 
thology. If the two religions come an\ where in con- 

1 Trie onl Wunhip., by Jame« rorgii^^tn. I.tdiddn, ISt'S. 

Vt’iy similar (ipiiib'ns iia.l be« ’i advocatml by llajt.'ndralfil Mitrn. in a pa- 
per publi^l’etl 111 in tlu' Juuni-ti oj' the " IbnMii- 

ir-m ami Odini'jft, illn-tratc-l bv o.Ktiact« from rr'>ft.-"Cr iriiliiiin c'" Me- 
moir on the •'* '//' enNonlpt." llo’.v nuah lui'tliicf h 

done by npmioti'S of tins kiml ulicn ihoy once find their way into the jreii. 
eial public, and aie '‘!i|ipor(»'d by name's wliuli carry wei^lit, may be seem 
by tlie folluu iiiu e \tiacl'! fi'>m the 7V •«. < b (duly 3378}, a native paper 
published in India Here we r> ad ih.d the views of Hohuboo, IJajendralal 
Ulilra, and I'ertfU'-'-on, a*. 1<* a po's'-ibU- connection betwefn Ijiiddhatind \Vo- 
dan, between Itmldlii'.in and Wodeiii'in. have been adopted ami preached by 
an lhi;:Ii'«h In'-Iiop. in onler toeonvinre lii- hearer'. i\lio ut re chiefly Ihiddh- 
i't*!, that the reliaion of tlie gentle a'«cctic came ori^ n.dly, if no' fio.n tlia 
Northea>t of Senil..nd, at all event-, troiuthe Saxoii'.. (jotcnia liandlia,” 
he nniintaijii d, ‘M\ a- a Sa.v in,’’ eomiiig from a tSaxtai fa.iiidy hit ii Iiad 
p(‘iietrrtted into Jii'lia.” Ami attain: “The nu>vt ctni\ ii,ci!i.t pionf to n-. 
An^hi-Indiai.' lie' in the laet that the PiirAwa- na toil \'aiad.i and Mat-y 
distincth- a'->ci t that tlie AVhite J'land in the W’e-t — im i. 'ing lin gl nid — 
was Icnown in India as Satana, lia%iint heeii con .m u I at a very early 
period by the Sacas or Saks,” After this liie b.-iK-p t,ike> eouia^^e, and 
fays: “Let me call your attention to the Tali uoid Ninljan, called in 
Saii'kirt Xirvixna. In the An^Io-Saxcni you lia'.t' the nleiit 'cal word — 
Vabban, meaning “not to have,” or “ to be without a thing.” 

VOL. V. 8 
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tact, it is at tlieir base, for underlying both there ex- 
isted a strange substratum of Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship ; on this the two structures seem to have been 
raised, thougli they afterwards diverged into forms so 
strangely dissimilar ” (p. 34}. 

Or again ( 21 . 32} : — 

“ We shall 2 n’obably not err far if we regard these 
traces of serpent worshiir as indicating the presence 
in the Northeast of Scotland of the head of that col- 
umn of migration, or of 2 >ro 2 oagandism, which, under 
the myth of IVodenism, we endeavored in a pre- 
vious cliai'ter to trace from the Caucasus to Scandi- 
navia."’ 

“ The arbors under which two of tlie con23les are 
seated are curious instances of that sort of summer- 
house which may be found adorning tea-gardens in 
the neighborhood of London to the present day. It 
is scenes like these that make us hesitate before as- 
serting that there could not j^ossibly be any connec- 
tion between Buddhism and Wodenism ” (p. 140}. 

“ One of tlie most tempting nominal similarities 
connected with tliis subject is suggested by the name 
of Maya. The motlier of Jluddha was called MS,ya. 
The mother of Mercury was also Main, the daughter 
of Atlas. The Homans alwaj's called Wodin, Mer- 
cury, and dies Jlercurii and Wodensday alike desig- 
nated the fourth day of the week These and 

other similarities have been frequently pointed out 
and insisted upon, and they are too numerous and 
too distinct not to have some foundation in reality ” 
(23. 18G, note}. 

Statements like these cannot be allowed to pass un- 
noticed or un contradicted, particularly if supported 
Dj' the authority of a great name ; and after having 
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spoken so freely of the unscientific clniracter of the 
mythological comparisons instituted by scholars like 
Sir William Jones and Lieutenant Wilford, who can 
no longer defend themselves, it would he mere cow- 
ardice to shrink from performing the same unpleas- 
ant duty in the case of a living writer, who has shown 
that he knows how to wield the weapons both of de- 
fence and attack. 

It is perfectly true tliat the mother of Buddha 
was called Maj'a, but it is equally true that the San- 
skrit Maya cannot be the Greek Maia. It is quite 
true, also, that the fourth day of the week is called 
dies Mercxirii in Latin, and Wednesday in English ; 
nay, that in Sanskirt the same day is called Budha- 
dina or Budha-vara. But the origin of all these 
names falls within perfectly historical times, ami can 
throw no light whatever on the early growth of my- 
thology and religion. 

First of all, we have to distinguish between 
Bud ha and Buddha. The two names, though so 
like each other, and therefore constantly mistaken 
one for the other, have nothing in common but their 
root. Buddha with two d's, is the participle of 
budh, and means awakened, enlightened.^ It is the 
name given to those who have reached the highest 
stage of human wisdom, and it is known most gen- 
erally as the title of Gotama, ^Sakya-muni, the 
founder of Buddhism, whose traditional era dates 
from 543 B. C. Budha, on the contrary, with one d, 
means simply knowing, and it became in later times, 
when the Hindus received from the Greeks a knowl- 

i See Buddhaghosha's Parables, (ranslated by Captain witli an 

Introduction containing Buddha's DliamniapaJa, trant.Ia'e(l from Pali, by 
M. M., 1870, p. 110, note. 
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eJge of the phuiets, the name of the planet Mer- 
cury. 

It is well known that the names of tlie seven clays 
of the week are cleriverl from the names of the plan- 
ets, ^ and it is equally well known that in Europe th 
system of weeks and week-days is comparatively o 
very modern origin. It was not a Greek, nor a Ro- 
man, nor a Hindu, but a Jewish or Babvl onlan in- 
vention. The Sabbath (Subbata) was known and 
kept at Rome in the first century E. c. witli many 
siqrerstitious i)ractices. It is mentlon(>d by Horace, 
Ovid, Tibullus (cZ/es Satunii), Porsius, .luven.al. 
Ovid calls it a day “ relnis minus ajita gerendls." 
Augustus (Suet. “Aug.”c. 76) evidently imagined 
that the Jews fasted cm tlieir Sabbath, for he said, 

“ Not even a Jew keeps the fast of the Sabbath so 
strictly as I have kept tliis day.” In fact, Josephus 
(“Contra Apion.” ii. 39) was able to say tliat there 
was no town, Greek or not Greek, where the custom 
observing the seventh day had not spread.- It is 


1 Hare, “On the Nanie<» of the Days of the 'WVi'k {rhUol Min^eum, 
ISov. 18-31); Idtler, IIcDulbucIi dtr Cin'onolo^-h^ p. 177 ; Grimm, Di^utsche 

Mijtlu'huju, p. 111 . 

“ A writer in the Tn-Kx chjiTts to iny reprc'sontalion of Mhat Jo'sepluis 
fsai.l ^^itll re:,Mnl to the obvcnance of the soventli day in Greek and bar- 
barian towns. He writi^: — 

Washington, Nuv. 9, 1872. 

“The article by Max Muller in the Tnd<x of tliis week contain'^, I think, 
one error, cau'^ed iloubtles.s by his (akinir a faDe translatimi of a 
from Jo-ephus invfeatl of the oiii^inal. ‘ In fact,’ ^ays Profe.'ssor ^fuller, 
‘.Jo.^ephus {Cc^itra Ainon. li. 3tt) was able to sav th.it there was no town, 
Greek or not Greek, where the custom of oh'-ervuitr the seventh dav had 
not spread.’ IMr. IVm. C. Taylor, in a di'-eii^-.idii of tlip Sabbath question 
with the Rev. Dr. Brown, of PhilaiU'lphia, in 1851 {0'jU(j”tlon >•/ tiie >S'u6- 
p. 120), gives this remlering of the pa^.-^age: ‘ Kor i^ there anvwheri 
any city of the Gree!;«i, nor a single barbarian nation, wliither tlie in^titii 
lion of tlie llebdomaile {which %ce viark by resG'nv) lias not travelled; 
hen in a note Mr, Taylur gives the original Greek of part of the passage 


Ct 
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curious tliat ore find tlie sevcnfli clay, the Sabbath, 
eo'en under its new I’aguii name, as dies Seiturni or 
KroniJee, mentioned bj' Roman and Greek writers, 
before the names of tlie other daj's of the week made 
their ajipearanee. Tibullus speaks of the day of 
Saturn, dies Satiirni ; Julius Frontinus (under Norva, 
96-98) says that Vesj)asian attacked the Jews on 
the day of Saturn, dies Saturni ; and Justin Martyr 
(died 165) states tliat Christ was cruoified the day 
before the day of Kronos, and appeared to his dis- 
ciples the day after the day of Ivronos. He does not 
use the names of Friday and Sundaj'. Sunday, as 
dies Solis, is mentioned b}' Justin Martyr (“ Apolog.” 

and adds: Moccphiifl dors not fay (hat the Greek anti barbarian rested, 
but that n't [(he Jeiv.'-] oh«erv'o it l»y rr-st.’ 

“The coirected tnui'latjon only adtK s(ieni;t!i (o Mux Mtillcr's jiosition 
in regard to tlie very liniitod rxf<-nt »>f Silibath oh-ervance in ancient 
tinic«; and i\[r. Taylur biin'r*' vciy .-none: lu^toiira! pr<n.f to nialiitain the 
a's-ertiou (p. 2i) that ‘ tlirou:,hoiit all lis-tory ue dl^covel■ no tiaco of a 
Sabbath anion;; the nation-, of ant.iputy.’ ” 

It «eoin- to me tiiat if wo road llio mIioIo of .ro-«oj,!iii-'> woik, On the An- 
iuinitij vf th*. we cninioi fail to puiceive tiial uii.it Jo-epluis wi.-hed 

to {-how loU'nrd> the end of tlie .-eooml ImkiIc was that other nations had 
copied or wete trying to ropy tlie dewi-h cU'-toin<, Ifi* .-ays : 'V,.’ t« 
Styji €\ST}(Xav oi yoiiol Ken ToTy .mAoi? uTae’H' ut''‘p.us-oK. 'i*i khl /taAAoe ai/ruv 

€H7Teffoi7iKa<Ti. He then say^ lliat the eaily Greek philo-nphers, tiioii;;h ap- 
paicntlv orij^inal in tlieir theoretic <?pccuIation-, followed the Jewi.-h Ians 
with reo;ard to practical and moral precepts. Then fidlow.s this sentence: 

Ov fxrjtf (iAAi Kal TrAij'Vtrti' 7,tri ttoAi? «,*qAo? yeyOvcv tV fxa<pov rr/y i^/uertpay evee- 
p’et'ay, ov 6’ terriu ov rrdUy oi'iijTtcrou*' ol’Se pdft^apoi, oi’li tV c'^ oy, 

prj TO T^y e/J^OMaOoy, t]V apyoificv f 'oy oir fitaTre/oiTij^e, Kal ai fTjTTtiai Kai 

Xv\yojv dvaKavcreif Kal iroAAa t<oi ccy /‘pcixTir ov vefo/J-ia-pei uv vrapaTerr^pejrrn. 

Mt/xeicr'^at 6c- TTfipmi rat «al, cl,»' irpyy oAAijAoi y j/p-uiv opvvoiar, Slundllli; 

where it stands, the .'-entcnce about (he e. 'co,a«y can only mean that “there 
is no town of (Jicek-' nor of baihaiian-s, nor one sini^le people, ufoTe the 
ru-toni of tlie seventh day, on uliieh wo rr-t, ha- rot -pieari, and >\in re 
fa tin:;-, and li^htiiid' of lamp*, and iniieh of what i- foi hiddv n to ns ii h 
n n.inl to food are not ot>-erved. They fry to imitate one mutu.d toncotd 
ni-o, etc.” Ilebdoiiia-, uhieh oi i-inally meant the week, i- heie clcaily 
a-e<I in the ■^en-e of t)ie seventh day, and thou;;h .lo-rplin- ina v exaLf- 
pei.ife, wliat he says i- cerJainly “(hat there was no toun, (iieik i-r not 
Gri el., u i\eie (he custom of observing the seventh day had nut -pread.” 
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i. 67), and by Tertullian (died 220), the usual name 
of that day amongst Christians bhxng the Lord’s-day, 
KvpiaKi], dominica or dominicus- Clemens of Alex- 
andria (died 220) seems to have been the first who 
used the names of Wednesday and Friday, 'E/j/joS Kal 

’ Arfipo^L-'rji ypxipa. 

It is generally stated, on the authority of Cassius 
Dio, that the system of counting by weeks and week- 
days was first introduced in Egypt, and that at his 
time, early in the third century, the Romans had 
adopted it, though but recently. Re this its it may, 
it would seem that, if Tibullus could use the name of 
dies Saturni for Saturday, the whole system of week- 
days must have been settled and known at Rome in 
his time. Cassius Dio tells us that the names were 
assigned to each day 8iu rca-o-upon', by fours ; or by giv- 
ing the first hour of the week to Saturn, then giving 
one hour to each planet in succession, till the twenty- 
fifth hour became again the first of the next day. 
Both systems lead to the same result, as will be seen 
from the following table : — 


Flanets. 

1 Saturn 1 

2 Jupiter G 

3 Mxirs -t 

4 Sun 2 

5 Venus 7 

G Jfercury 5 
7 Moon 3 


1 Saturn 1 

8 Jupiter G 

3 IHars 4 

4 Sun 2 

5 Venus 7 

G Mercury 5 
7 Moon 3 


Latin, 

French, 

Sanshrit, 

Dies Saturni 

Samcdi 

5ani-vara 

“ Solis 

(dies sabbati) 
Oimanche 

Ravi-vara 

“ lAinre 

(dominicus) 

Lundi 

Soma-vara 

** Martis 

Alardi 

IMianma-vara 

“ Mercurii 

Mercredi 

r>udha-vara 

JOVH I 

1 Jeudi 

Brihaspati-varii 

“ Veneris | 

1 Vendrcdi 

1 Sukra-vura 

Old dTorse. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

English, 

laiic^ardagr 

satres dii^j 

Saturday 

(washing day) 
sunnudagT 

sunnan dii^ 

Sunday 

manadagr 

monan dii^ 

Monday 

tysdagr 

lives diic? 

Tuesday 

odhint'dagr 

vodenes diii^ 

Wednesday 

thorsdaijr 

friiidagr 

thunores diig 

Thursday ’ 

frige dag 

Friday 
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Planets. 

Ohl-TJiyli 

Utnunn. 

Middl e - Hi gh 
(jerni-m. 

German, 

1 Saturn 1 

p.uiiiiazta«; 

samztac 

Samstaj?’ 


(«iinnun aband) 

(MinntMi abent) 

(Soniiabend) 

2 Jupiter 0 

stttinuti tiatc 

sunneu tac 

Sonntay 

3 IMars 4 

uiaiim tae (?) 

mail tac 

Monta^ 

4 Sun 2 

ziuu’es tiic 

zms tac ' 

Dieusla^ 

5 Venus 7 

(cios dac) 
luiotane.'j tac (?) 

(critic) 

mittwoeh 

Mittwocli 

G Mercury 5 

(mittawetha) 
dfinare-i tac 

donres tac 

Don^er'^tag 

7 Moon 3 

Ilia da^ 

fritac 

Freitag 


After the names of tlie week-days had once been 
settled, we have no difficulty in tracing their migra- 
tion towards the East and towards the West. The 
Hindus had tlieir own peculiar system of reckoning 
days and months, but they adopted at a later time the 
foreign system of counting by weeks of seven days, 
and assigning a presiding planetary deity to each of 
the seven days, according to the system described 
above. As the Indian name of the iilunet IMercury 
was Bndha, the J/cs Jhrcurii was naturally called 
Budha-vara but never Buddha-vara; and the 
fact tliat the mother of Mercury was called Maia, and 
the mother of Buddha Mfiya, could, therefore, have 
had no bearing whatever on the name assigned to the 
Indian Wednesday. ^ The very Buddhists, in Ceylon, 
distinguish between buddha, the enlightened, and 
budha, wise, and call Wednesdays the day of Bndha, 
not of Buddha.^ Whethgr the names of the planets 
wore formed in India independently, or after Greek 
models, is difficult to settle. The name of Budha, the 
knowing or the clover, givmi to the planet IMercurv, 
seems, however, inexidicablc except on the hitter hy- 
pothesis. 

1 Grimm, Dtufsche ^futhoIogiCy p. 118. note. 

2 In Sin^aIo'?e Wedne'-iLiy }< JJti'I.u in Tninil Dudan. Sc-e Kcnnet. ia 
Indian Aniiquarij. 1S74, ]). UO; IVAUvi?, Journal of Ceylon Branch of iht 
Jioyal Asiatic Society, 1870, p. 17. 
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Havino; traced tlie origin of the Sanskrit name of 
the dies Mercurii, Budha-vara, let us now see why 
the Teutonic nations, though perfectly ignorant of 
Buddhism, called the same day the day of Wodan. 

That the Teutonic nations received the names of 
the week-days from their Greek and Homan neigh- 
bors admits of no doubt. For commercial and mili- 
tary arrangements between Bomans and Germans 
some kind of lingua franca must soon have sprung up, 
and in it the names of the week-days must have found 
their place. There would have been little difficulty 
in explaining the meaning of Sun-day and Mon-day 
to the Germans, but in order to make them under- 
stand the meaning of the other names, some expla- 
nations must have been given on tbe nature of tbe 
different deities, in order to enable tbe Germans to 
find corresponding names in their own language. A 
Boman would tell bis German friend that dies Veneris 
meant the dav^ of a goddess who represented beauty 
and love, and on bearing this tbe German would at 
once have thought of bis own goddess of love, Frcyja, 
and have called the dies Veneris the day of Fregja or 
Frida}'.! 

If Jnjiiter was described as the god who wields tbe 
tluuuhirbolt, his natural representative in German 
would be Fonar^ the Anglo-Saxon Thunar, tbe Old 
Norse Thor ; and hence the cb'rs .Tijr ts would be called 
the day of Thor, or Thursday. If tbe fact that Jupi- 
ter was tbe king of the gods had been mentioned, bis 
proper representative in German would, no doubt, 
have been Wuotan or Odin? As it was, Wuotan or 

r Grimm, DcviscJte Myiholo^te, p. 276. 

2 Ibid. p. 151. 

8 lUd. p. 120. 
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Odin was chosen as the nearest approach to Mercury, 
the character which they share in common, and which 
led to their identification, being most likely their love 
of tz’avelling throngli the air,' also (heir granting 
wealth and fulfilling the wishes of their worslii2>pers, 
in which capacity Wuotan is known by the name of 
IFtoisc/i “ or TI7.s7i. We can thus understand how it 
hapijened that father and son changed jfiaces, for 
while SIcrcurius is the son of Jupiter, Wuotan is the 
father of Donar. Mars, the god of war, was identi- 
fied with the German Tin or Ziu, a name which, 
though originally the same as Zeus in Greek or 
Dyaus in Sanskrit, took a peculiarly national char- 
acter among the Germans, and became their god of 
war.® 

There remained tlius only the dies Saturni, the 
day of Saturn, and whether this was called so in 
imitation of the Latin name, or after an old Gorman 
deity of a similar name and character, is a point 
which for the present we must leave unsettled. 

What, however, is not unsettled is this, that if the 
Germans, in interpreting those names of Homan dei- 
ties as well as they could, called the dies Mercurii, 
the same dav^ which the Plindus had called the day 
of Budha (with one cZ), their day of Wuotan, this 
was not because “ the doctrines of tlie gentle ascetic 
existed in the bosom of Odin or his followers, while 
d^re]ling near the roots of the Caucasus,” but for 
very different and much more tangible reasons. 

But, ajiart from all this, by what jiosslblo process 

1 Griinm, Dtiitftlie yilwJogic ^ pp. 137-148. 

2 Jhid. p. 12M. Oski in Icelandic, the god Wl^h, one of tlie names of 
Ihe hjiflie't gnd. 

3 Tacit, hist. W. G4: “ Communibus Diis ct prwcipuo Dtorum Marti 
grates aoC'mus.’^ 
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Could Buddha and Odin have ever been brought to 
gether in the flosli ? In the history of ancient relig- 
ions, Odin belongs to the same stratum of mytho- 
logical thought as Dyaus in India, Zeus in Greece, 
Jupiter in Italy. Ho vas worshipjjed as the supreme 
deity during a period long anterior to the age of the 
Veda and C)f Homer. His travels in Greece, and even 
in Tyrkhuid,^ and his half-historical character as a 
mere hero and a leader of his peo^de, are the result 
of the latest Euhemerisni. Buddha, on the contrary, 
is not a mythological, but a jtcrsonal and historical 
eharactci’, and to think of a meeting of Buddha and 
Odin, or even of their resjoective descendants, at the 
roots of JMount Cancasns, wonld be like imagining an 
interview between Cyrus and Odin, between Moham- 
med and Aphrodite. 

A comparative study of ancient religions and my- 
thologies, as will be seen from these instances, is not 
a subject to bo taken up lightly. It requires not only 
an accurate acquaintance with the minutest details of 
comparative philology, but a knowledge of the his- 
tory of religions which can hardly be gained without 
a study of original documents. As long, however, as 
researches of this kind are carried on for their owni 
sake, and from a mere desire of discovering truth, 
without an^’ ulterior objects, they deserve no blame, 
though, for a time, they may lead to erroneous re- 
sults. But when coincidences between different relig- 
ions and mythologies .are searched out simply in sup- 
port of preconceived theories, whether by the friends 
or enemies of religion, the senso of truth, the very 
life of all science, is sacrifieci, and serious mischief 
will follow without fail. Here wo have a right, not 

^ Griuim, 1. c. p. 148. 
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only to protest, but to blame. There is on this ac- 
count a great difference between the books we have 
hitherto examined, and a work lately publish.ed in 
Paris by M. Jacolliot, under the sensational title of 
“La Bible dans ITnde, Vie de Jeseus Christna.” If 
this book had been written with the pure enthusiasm 
of Lieutenant Wilford, it might have been passed by 
as a mere anachronism. But when one sees how its 
author shuts his eyes against all evidence that would 
tell against him, and brings together, without any 
critical scruples, whatever seems to support his theory 
that Christianity is a mere copy of the ancient relig- 
ion of India, mere silence would not be a sufficient 
answer. Besides, the book has lately been translated 
into English, and will be read, no doubt, by many 
people who cannot test the evidence oir whicli it jn-o- 
fesses to be founded. Vo learn that i\L Jacolliot 
was some years ago appointed Ih-esidcnt of the Court 
of Justice at Cliandernagorc. and tliat ho devoted the 
leisure loft him from the dmi'S of Ins jiosition to 
studying Sanskrit and the holy books of the Hindus, 
lie is said to have put himself in communication with 
the Brahmans, wlio had obtained access to a great 
number of jMSS. carefully stored up in the depths of 
the pagodas. “ The purport of his book is ” (I quote 
from a friendly critic), “ that our civilization, our re- 
ligion, our legends, our gods, have come to us from 
India, after jiassing in succession tlirough Egypt, Per- 
sia, Judea, Greece, and Italy."’ This .statement, we 
are told, is not confined to M. Jacolliot, but has been 
admitted by almost all Oriental scholars. The (Jld 
and New Testaments are found again in the \'edas, 
and the texts quoted by M. Jacolliot in support of his 
theory are said to leave it without doubt. Brahma 
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cvoated Aclima (in Sanskrit, ilie first man) and gave 
Lira for companion lleva (in Sanskrit, that winch 
comjjlctes life). lie appointed the island of Ceylon 
for their residence. What follows afterwards is so 
beantifnlly described that I may be pardoned for 
quoting it. Only I must warn my readers, lest the 
extract should leave too deep an impression on their 
memory, that wliat 1\I. Jacolliot calls a sinqile trans 
lation from Sanskrit is, as far as I can judge, a simple 
invention of some sliulitlv mischievous Brahman, who, 
like the Pandits of ijieutenant Wilford. took advan- 
tage of the zeal and credulity of a rrench judge : — 

“ Having created tlie ?dmi and tlie Vruman 
tancousl^, not one after (he otlier). and animated them 
with the divine afilatus — the Boi-d said unto them : 

‘ Behold, your mission is to people this beautiful Isl- 
and [Cevloii], where I have gathered together every- 
thing pleasant and m'cdfnl for your subsistence — the 
rest of the Earth is as yet nninliabitable, but should 
your jirogeny so inorease as to render the bounds of 
paradise too narrow a habitation, let tliem inquire of 
me I'V sacrifice and I will make Icnowii my will.’ 

“And thus saying, tlie Lord dis.qipeared 

“d’hen ,\(I.rn and Eve dwelt tog.-ther for a time 
in jjorfi ct happim-'i; but eiv long a vague disqui- 
etude 1,1 ■g'lili to ei e ■]) iqem tlu-m The Spirit 

of E\ il, ji alous wf th.-ir fi'llcitv and of the work of 
Brahiiia, iu.spi:eil tli-’ni with disluiblng thoughts; — ■ 
‘Let us wamler throiigli the Islaml,’ .said Adam to 
liis companion, ‘ raid .'-ee if we may not find some part 
even more beautiful than this.’ .... 

“x\nd E\'e followed her luisb.ind . . . .wandering 
for days and fi>r months ; .... but as they advanced 
the woman was seized with strange and inexplicable 
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terrors : ‘ Atlam,’ said she, “ let us go no farther : it 
seems to me that we are disobeying the Lord ; have 
%ve not already quitted the place which he assigned 
us for a dwelling and forbade us to leave ? ’ 

“ ‘ Fear not,’ replied Adam ; ‘ this is not that fear- 
ful wilderness of which he spake to us.’ .... 

“ And they' wandered on 

“ Arriving at last at the extremity' of the Island, 
they beheld a smooth .‘ind narrow arm of the sea, and 
beyond it a vast and apparently boundless country', 
connected with their Island only by a narrow and 
rocky pathway' arising from the bosom of the waters. 

“ The two wanderers stood amazed : the country 
before them was covered with stately trees, birds of 
a thousand colors flitting amidst their foliage. 

“ . . . . ‘ Behold, what beautiful things ! ’ cried 
Adam, ‘ and wliat good fruit such trees must jJro- 
duce ; . . . let us go and taste them, and if that 
country' is better than this we will dwell there.’ 

“Eve, trembling, be.sciught Adam to do nothing tliat 
might irritate the Lord against them. “ Are we not 
well here ? Have we not pure water and delicious 
fruits ? Wherefore seek other things ? ’ 

“ ‘ True,’ replied Adam, ‘ but we will return ; what 
harm can it bo to visit this unknown country that 
presents itself to our view ?’.... And as he ap- 
proached the rocks, Ev'e, ti'embling, followed. 

“ Placing his wife upon his shoulders, he proceeded 
to cross the space that separated him from the object 
of his desires, but no sooner did he touch the shore 
than trees, flowers, fruits, birds, all that they had ]>er- 
oeived from the opposi’-e si<le, in an instant vanished 
amidst terrific clamor; .... the rocks by' which 
they had crossed sunk beneath the waters, a few 
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Bharp peaks alone remaining above the surface, to in* 
(licate the place of the bridge which had been de- 
stroyed by Divine displeasure. 

“ The vegetation which they had seen from the 
opposite shore was but a delusive mirage raised by 
the Spirit of Evil to tempt them to disobedience. 

“ Adam fell, weeping, upon the naked sands, .... 
but Eve throwing herself into his arms, besought him 
not to despair ; . . . . ‘ let us rather pray to the 
Author of all things to pardon us.’ .... 

“ And as she spake there came a voice from the 
clouds, saying, 

“ ‘ Woman ! thou hast only sinned from love to thy 
husband, whom I commanded thee to love, and thou 
hast hoped in me. 

“ ‘ I therefore pardon thee — and I pardon him 
also for thy sake: .... but ye may no more return 
to paradise, which I had created for your happiness ; 
.... through your disobedience to my commands 
the Spirit of Evil has obtained possession of the 

Earth Your children reduced to labor and to 

suffer by your fault will become corrupt and forget 
me 

“ ‘ I3ut I will send YisliHU, who will be born of a 
woman, and who will bring to all the hope of a re- 
ward in another life, and the means by prayer of 
softening their sufferings.’ ” 

The translator from whom I have quoted exclaims 
at the end, as well he might : — 

“ What grandeur and what simplicity is this Hindu 
legend ! and at the same time how simply logical ! 

. . . . Behold here the veritable Eve — the true 
woman.” 

But much more extraordinary things are quoted 
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by M. Jacolliot, from the Vedas and the commen- 
taries. 

On p. 03 vre read that Mann, Minos, and Manes, 
had the same name as Moses ; on p. 73, the Ihali- 
mans who invaded India are represented as tlie suc- 
cessors of a great reformer called Christna. The 
name of Zoroaster is derived from the Sanskrit Snr- 
yastara (p. 110), meaning “ ho wlio spreads the wor- 
ship of the vSun.” After it lias been laid down (p. 
110) that Hebrew was derived from Sanskrit, we are 
assured that there is little difficulty in deriving Jeho- 
vah from Zeiis.^ Zeus, Jezeus, Jesus, and Isis are all 
declared to be the same name, and later on (p. 130) 
we learn that “at present the Brahmans who officiate 
in the pagodas and temples give this title of Josous — 
{. e. the pure essence, the divine emanation — to 
Christna onl^', who alone is recognized as the Word, 
tlie truly incarnated, by the worshippers of Vishnu 
and the freethinkers among the Brahmans.’’ 

We are assured that the Apostles, the poor fisher- 
men of Galilee, were able to read the Veda (p. 350) ; 
and it was their gi-eatest merit that they did not 
reject the miraculous accounts of the Vedic period, 
because the world was not yet ripe for freedom of 
thought. Kristiia, or Christna, we read on p. 360, 
signified in Sanskrit, sent by God, promised by God, 
holy; and as tlie name of Christ or Christos is not 
Hebrew, whence could it have been taken except 
from Krishna, the son of Dcvaki, or, as JI. Jacolliot 
writes, Devanaguy ? 

It is difficult, nay, .almost impossible, to criticise 
or refute such statements, and yet it is necessary to 

1 P. 125. “ Pour quioonque s’C'-t occupd d’ctmltis pliilologiquos, Jt^hova 

diSiiv^ dc Zeus est facile a admettre.” 
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do SO ; for such is the interest, or I should rather 
say the feverish curiosity, excited by anything that 
bears on ancient religion, that M. Jacolliot’s boob 
has produced a very wide and very deep impression. 
It has been remarked with some surprise that Vedic 
scholars in Europe had failed to discover these im- 
portant passages in the Veda which he has pointed 
out, or, still worse, that they had never brought 
them to the knowledge of the public. In fact, if 
anything was wanting to show that a general knowl- 
edge of the history of ancient religion ought to form 
part of our education, it was the jwnic created by M. 
-lacolliot's book. It is simply the story of Lieutenant 
Wilford over again, only far less excusable now than 
a hundred years ago. Many of the words which 31. 
Jacolliot quotes as Sanskrit are not Sanskrit at all ; 
others never have tlie meaning which he assigns to 
them; and as to the jiassages from the Vedas (in- 
cluding our old friend the Bhagaveda-gita), they are 
not from the Veda, they are not from any old San- 
skrit writer — they simply belong to the second half 
of the nineteenth century. What happened to Lieu- 
tenant Wilford has hajrpcned again to 31. Jacolliot. 
lie tells us the secret himself : — 

“ One day,’’ he says (p. 2S0), “ when we were 
reading tlie translation of 3Ianu, by Sir W. Jones, a 
note led us to consult the Indian commentator, Ivul- 
lilka Bhatta, when we found an allusion to the sacri- 
fice of a son by his father prevented by God himself 
after he had commanded it. We then had only one 
idee fixe — namely, to find again in the dark mass of 
the religious books of the Hindu, the original account 
of that event. 3Vc should never have succeeded but 
for ‘ the complaisance ’ of a Brahman with whom we 
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were reading Sanskrit, and Avlio, yielding to oiir re- 
quest, brought us from the library of his pagoda the 
works of the theologian Itamalsariav, Aviiicli liave 
yielded us siudi jireciuus assi^taueo in this volume. ’’ 

As to the story of the sou oiTered as a sacrifice by 
liis father, and released at the command of the gods, 
M. Jaeolliot might have found the original account 
of it from the Veda, both text and translation, in 
my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature.” lie 
would soon have seen that the story of Auzia/i-ppa 
being sold by his father in oriler to be sacrificed in 
the place of an Indian prince, has very little in com- 
mon with the intended sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, 
hi. Jaeolliot has, no d<nibt, found out by this time 
that he has boon imjtoscd upon ; and if so, lie ought 
to follow the example of Colonel IVilfovd, and pub- 
licly state what has happened, liven tlieii, I doubt 
not that his btatenmiH.s will eontinuo to be rpiiited 
for a long time, and tiiat Adima- and Ileva, thus 
brought to life again, will make their appearance in 
many a book and many a lecture-room. 

Lest it be supposed that such accidents happen to 
Sanskrit seliolars only, or that this fever is bred only 
in the jungles of Indian mythology, I shall mention 
at least one other case wbieb will show that this dis- 
ease is of a more general character, and tliat want of 
caution A^ill ]irodncc it in every climate. 

Before the discovi'ry of Sanskrit, China had stood 
for a long time iu the which was afterwards 

occupied hy India. When the ancient litenitare and 
nvilization of China b"came first ksiorvn io tin' ^c])i)l- 
U's of Europe, the Celestial Empire had its admirers 
and prophets as full of enthusiasm as Su' W. Jones 
and Lieutenant Wilford, and there was nothing, 

VOL. V. 9 
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whether Greek philosophy or Christian morality, that 
was not supposed to have had its first origin among 
the sages of China. The proceedings of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China were most extraordinary. They 
liad themselves admitted the antiquity of the writ- 
ings of Confucius and I^ao-tse, both of whom lived in 
the sixth century B. C.^ But in tlieir zeal to show 
that the sacred books of the Chinese contained nu- 
merous passages borrowed from tlie Bible, nay, even 
some of the dogmas of tlio later Cliurch, they hardly 
jierceived that, taking into account the respective 
dates of these books, they were really proving that a 
kind of anticipated Christianity had been accorded to 
the ancient sages of the Celestial Empire. The most 
learned advocate of this school was Father Preraare. 
Another supporter of the same view, Montucci,^ 
speaking of Lao-tse’s Tao-te-king, says : — 

“We find in it so many sayings clearly referring 
to the triune God, that no one wlio has read this 
book can doubt that the mystery of the most holy 
Trinity was revealed to the Chinese more than five 
centuries before the advent of Christ. Everybody, 
therefore, who knows the strong feeling of the Chi- 
nose for their own tcaclicrs, will admit that nothino- 
more efficient could be found in order to fix the dorr- 

o 

mas of the Christian religion in the mind of the Chi- 
nese than the demonstration that these dogmas agree 
with their own books. The study, therefore, and the 
translation of this singular hook (the Tao-te-king) 
would prove most useful to tlie missionaries, in order 
to hiing to a happj" issue the desired gathering in of 
the Apostolic harvest.” 

1 Stani'-Ias Jullc-n, Le Livrc de la Vvie et de la Vertu. Paris, 1842 
p. iv. 

2 Montucci, De studUs sinici$. Berolini, 1808. 
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Wliafc followed is so extraordinary that, though 
it has often been related, it deserves to be related 
again, more particularly as the whole problem which 
was supposed to have been solved once for all by j\I. 
Stanislas Julien, has of late been opened again by 
Dr. von Strauss, in the “Journal of the German Ori- 
ental Socletj’,” 1SG9. 

There is a passage at the beginning of the four- 
teenth chapter of the Tao-te-king in which Father 
Amyot felt certain that the tliree Persons of the 
Trinity could be recognized. Ho translated it : — 

“ He who is as it were visible but cannot be seen 
is called K h i. 

“ He whom we cannot hear, and who docs not 
speak to our ear, is called H i. 

“ He who is as it wore tangible, but cannot be 
touched, is called W e i.” 

Few readers, I believe, would have been much 
startled by this passage, or would have seen in it 
what Father Amyot saw. But more startling reve- 
lations were in store. Tlic most celebrated Chinese 
scholar of his time, Abel Ilemusat, took up the sub- 
ject ; and after showing that the first of the three 
names had to be pronounced, not Khi, but I, he 
maintained that the three syllables I Hi Wei, were 
meant for Je-ho-vah. According to him, the three 
characters employed in this name have no meaning 
in Chinese ; they are only signs of sounds foreign to 
the Chinese language ; and they were intended to 
render the Greek ’ta£, the name which, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, the Jews gave to tlieir God. 
Remusat goes on to remark that Lao-tse had really 
rendered this Hebrew name more aceuratidy than the 
Greeks, because he had preserved the aspiration of 
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the second syllable, which was lost in Greek. Tn 
fact, he entertained no doubt that this word, oi;ciir- 
ring in the work of Lao-tse, proves an intellectual 
communication between tho We.st and China, in tJio 
sixth century C. C. 

Fortunately, the panic created by this discoverj^ 
did not last long. M. Stanislas .Julien published in 
1842 a complete translation of this difficult book ; 
and here all traces of the name of Jeliovah have dis- 
apiieared. 

“ The three syllables,’’’ he writes, “ wlncli Abel 
Femusat considered as juirely phonetic and foreign 
to the Ciiinese language, Iiave a very clear and in- 
telligible moaning, and have been fully explained by 
Chinese commentators. The fir.st syllabh*, I, means 
without color; the second, Hi, without sound or 
voice ; the third, Wei, without body. The proper 
translation therefore is ; — 

“ You look (for the Tao, the law) and you see it 
not : it is colorless. 

“ You listen and you hear it not : it is voiceless. 

“ You wish to touch it and you reach it not: it is 
without body.” 

Until, therefore, some other traces can be dis- 
covered in Chinese literature proving an intercoui’so 
between China and .Jndu'a in the sixth ceiilury ij. C., 
we can hardly be called upon to believe that the 
Jews shoidd have communicated this one name, 
u Inch they hardly trusted themselves to pronounce 
at home, to a Chinese philosopher ; and we must 
treat the apjiarent similarity between I-IIi-Wei and 
Jehovah as an accident, which ought to serve as a 
useful warning, though it need in no way discourage 
a careful and honest study of Comparative Theology 
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The remarks wliicli I venture to offer in these pages 
on tliG corrupt state of tlic present spelling of English, 
and on the advantages and di.sadvanti.ges connected 
vith a reform of Englidi orthograpliy, were vritten 
in fulfillment of a promise of very long standing. 
Ever since the publication of the Second \'oliime of 
my “Lectures on the Science of Language,” in 1803, 
where I had expressed my sincere admiration for the 
courage and perseverance with which ^[r. Isaac Pit- 
man and some of his friends (particularly Mr. A. J. 
Ellis, for six years his most active associate) had f night 
the battle of a reform in English spelling, IMr. Pitman 
had been requesting me to state more explicitly than 
I had done in my “Lectures” my general approval 
of his life-long endeavors. Ho wished more particu- 
larly that I should c.xplain why I, though by pro- 
fession an etymologist, was not frightened by the 
sjtecter of phonetic spelling, while such high author- 
ities as Archbishop Trench and Hcan Alford had de- 
clared that phonetic spelling would nocc^.'arily de-troy 
the historical and ctymohigical character of the En- 
gbbh language. 

If I ask myself why I put off the fulfillment of ray 
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promise from year to year, tlie principal reason I find 
is, that really I had nothing more to say than yhat, 
though in few words, I had said before. Every thing 
that can he said on this subject has been said, and well 
said, not oidy by Mr. Pitman, but by a host of writers 
and lecturers, among whom I might mention Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Ellis, Dr. Latham, Professors llaldeman, 
lYhitnoy, and Hadley, Mr. IVithers, Mr. E. Jones, Dr. 
J. II. Gladstone, and many others. The whole matter is 
no longer a matter for argument ; and the older I 
grow, the more I feel convinced that nothing vexes 
people so much, and hardens them in their unbelief 
and in their dogged resistance to reforms, as unde- 
niable facts and unanswerable arguments. Reforms 
are carried by Time, and what generally prevails in 
the end, are not logical deductions, but some hap- 
hazard and frequently irrational motives. I do not 
say, therefore, with Doan Swift, that “there is a de- 
gree of corruption Avherein some nations, as bad as the 
Avorld is, will proceed to an amendment; till which 
time particular men should be quiet.” On the con- 
trary, I feel convinced that practical reformers, like 
Mr. Pitman, should never slumber nor sleep. They 
should keep their grievanecs before the public in 
season and out of season. They should have their 
lamps burning, to be ready whenever the right time 
comes. They should repeat the same thing over and 
over again, undismayed by indifference, ridicule, con- 
tempt, and all the other weapons which the lazy world 
knows .so well how to employ against those who venture 
to di.sturb its peace. 

I myself, however, am not a practical reformer; 
least of all in a matter which concerns Englishmen 
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only — namely, the spelling of the English language. 
I should niueh rather, therefore, have left the tight to 
others, content with being merely a looker-on. But 
■when I "svas on th.c ])oint of leaving England luy eon- 
scienco smote me. Though J had not actually given 
a pledge, I remembered how, again and again, I had 
said to Mr. Pitman that I would much rather keep 
than make a promise ; and though overwhelmed ■with 
other work at the time, I felt that before my depart- 
ure I ought, if j)ossihlc, to .satisfy Mr. Pitman’s de- 
mands. The article was written ; and though my own 
jilans have since been changed, and 1 remain at Ox- 
ford, it may as well ho published in discharge of a 
debt which has been for some time heavy on my eon- 
science. 

M’hat I wish most strongly to impress on my rt'ad- 
ers is that I do not write as an advocate. I am not 
an agitator for jihoiietio reform in England. IMy in- 
terest in the matter is, and always has been, 2 'iirely 
theoretical and .scientific. Spelling and the reform 
of s])C']ling are i)rohIems which concern every student 
of tlie .science of language. It doo.s not matter whether 
the language be Englhh, German, or Dutch. In every 
written language the jtroblem of reforming its anti- 
quated sjielling mu.st sooner or later arise ; and wo 
must form .some clear notion whether any thing can 
be done to remove or alleviate a complaint inherent 
in the very life of language. If my friends tell me 
that the idea of a reform of sjudling is entirely Quix- 
otic, that it i.s a mere waste of time to try to influence 
a whole nation to .surrender its historical orlhogra])hy 
and to Avritc jdionclically, I how to their superior wis- 
dom as men of the world. But as I am not a man of 
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the ^vorl(l, but rather aa observer of the vorld, my 
interest in the siibjeet, my convictions as to vhat is 
right and verong, remain just the same. It is the duty 
of scholars and philosophers not to shrink from hokl- 
ing and expressing v.Iiat men of the world call Quix- 
otic opinions; for, if I read the liistoiy of the world 
rightly, the victory of reason over unreason, and the 
whole progress of our race, have generally been 
achieved liy such fools as ourselves “rushing in where 
angels foar to tread,’’ till, after a time, the track be- 
comes Leak n, and even angels are no longer afraid. 
I hold, and have confessed, much more Quixotic 
theories on language tlian this Ixlief — that what has 
been done before l)y S]>aniards and Dutchmen — what is 
at this very moment being done by (iermans, namely, 
to reform their corrupt spelling — may be achieved even 
by Englishmen and Amcrieans. 

I have expressed my belief that llie time will come 
when not only the various alphabets and systems of 
spelling, but many of the languages tliemselves which 
arc now spoken in Europe, to .say nothing of the rest 
of the world, will have to be improved away from the 
face of the earth and al)olislied. Knowiinr tliat uothino' 
rouses the ire of a M el.-luiian or a C:;el so much as 
to assert tlie exjiedicney, nay, neccseitv, of suppressing 
the teacliing of their languages at .school, it seems 
madness to hint that it would be a bh-.^sing to every 
child horn in ITollaiul, in Portugal, or in Denmark — 
nay, in Sweden and even in liu.ssia — if, in.stead of 
learning a languaire which is for life a harrier between 
th em and the rest of mankind, tliey were at once to 
learn one of the great historical languages whieli con- 
fer intellectual and social fellowship with the whole 
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worlJ. If, as a first step in the right direction, four 
languages only, naniely, Englisli, Freud!, German, 
Italian (or 2)ossi!)ly Hpanisli) veero taught at school, 
the saving of time — and rvhat is more precious than 
time? — would be infinitely greater than wliat has l)ecn 
efiected by railways and telegraphs. But I know that 
no name in any of the doomed languages ould he 
too strong to stigmatize s;ieh folly. Vfe should l)o 
told that a Japanese only could conceive such an 
idea; that for a 2)eople deliberately to give uji its 
language was a thing never heard of before; that a 
nation would coa.sc to be a nation if it changed its 
language; that it woidJ, in fact, commit “the hap2)y 
dc.spat /h,” d la Japoauisc. All this may be true, but 
I hold that language is meant to be iin instrument 
of communication, and tliat in the .struggle for life, 
the most efficient iiistrumcjit of communication must 
certainly carry tlie day, as long as natural selediciu, 
or, as we formerly cidled it, reason, rules tlie veorld. 

The following figures may be of use in forming an 
opinion as to the fates of the great languages of 
Euro2)c 

Portuguese is spoken in 

Portugal, by 3,030,000 

Prazil, by 10,000,000 

13,030,000 

Italian, by 27.5i24.23S 

Prcnch, in France, Pelglum, Switzerland, etc., by . 40,1153,000 
Spanish, in 

Spain, by 10,301,000 

South America, by 27 . 403, 0^2 

13,700,032 

^'SoeV/. E, A. Axon’s “The Future of the En-Ai-'h T.anyuayf,” 

the “Alrnanach dc Gotha,” and Do Caudullc’s “iiislouc des 

Science.s,” 1873. 
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rtus&ian, by 51,370,000 

German, by 55,730,000 

English, iu 

Europe, by 31,000,000 

America, by 45,iJOi.t,000 

Australia, etc., by . . , , . 2 ,Oln1,000 

the Colonies, by 1.050,(’i00 

70,050,000 

According to De Candolle, tlic population doubles iu 

England, in 5G years 

Aiuerioa, among the German race.**, in . . • . 25 “ 

Italy, iu 135 “ 

liussia, in 100 “ 

^>j>ain, iu 112 “ 

Suutli Aniorlca, in 2731“ 

Oennany, in 100 “ 

France, in 140 “ 

Therefore, in 200 years (barring accidents) 

Italian 'will 1)C fpokcu hy 63,370,000 

Frencli will be spoken by 72,671,000 

German will be spoken by 167,480,000 

Sjianish will be s]>uken in 

EuroiJe, by 30,038,303 

South Americ.'’., by . . . . 4(;8,347,004 

605,280,242 

English will be si.oken in 

Europe, l)y 173,810,153 

United States, .ind Eritish Depond- 

orieies, by 1,0.38,410,000 

1,837,280,153 

But I shall .say no more on this, for as it is, I know 
I shall never hear the end of it, and shall go down 
to po.stcritv, if for nothing else, at loa.st for thi.s the 
most suicidal follv in a student of languages; a folly 
comparable only to that of Leibniz, ivlio actually con- 
ceived the possibility of one univer.sal language. 

To return, however, to the problem to tlio solution 
of which iSIr. Pitman has devoted the whole of his 
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active life, let me say again that niy interest in it is 
purely ihiilological ; or, if you like, Li'torli'ul. The 
problem vliich lias lo be solved in Kngland and the 
TJultcd States of America is not a new one, nor an 
isolated one. It occurs again and again in the hi.-torv 
of language ; in fact, it mu.st occur. AMien languages 
arc reduced to writing, they arc at first written jiho- 
netically, though alway.s in a very rough-and-ready 
manner. One dialect, that of the dominant, the lit- 
erary, or priestly character, is generally sclccti-d; and 
the spelling, once adopted, bceonie.s in a very short 
time traditional and authoritative. AVhat took place 
thousands of years ago, we can see taking idace, if wo 
like, at the present moment. A missionary from the 
Island of Alangaia, the Ilcv. AV. 0111, first lutrodueed 
the art of writing among his converts. He learned 
their language, at least one dialect of it, he translated 
jiart of the IJililo into it, .and mlojitcd, of necessity, a 
jihonctie sjielling. That dialect is gradually becoming 
the recognized literary language of the whole island, 
and his spelling is taught at school. Other dialects, 
however, continue to he .spoken, and they may in time 
influence the literary dialect. For the 2 irescnt, how- 
ever, the missionary ilialcct, as it is called by the 
natives themselves, and the mis.sionary spelling, rule 
supreme, and it will he some time before a sjielliug 
reform is Avanted out tlicrc. 

Among the more ancient nations of Europe, not 
only does the pronunciation of language maintain its 
inherent dialectic A'arietv, and fluctuate through the 
prevalence of provincial .speakers, hut the whole body 
of a language changes, Avliile yet the sjieliing, once 
adopted in public document.*, and taught to cldldicn. 
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remains for a long time llie same. In early times, 
■svlien literature was in its infancy, when copies of 
books could easily bo counted, and Avhen the norma 
scril>eiuU was in the bands of a few 2^ersons, the diffi- 
culty of adapting tlic writing to the ever-varying ^u’o- 
nunciation of a language was comjMrativcly tmall. 
lYe sec it when we compare the Latin of early Itoman 
inscrijitions with the Latin of Cicero. lYc know from 
Cicero himself that when he settled among the jtatri- 
cians of Home, ho had on .some small jioints to change 
both his lu'onunciation and his .sjielling of Latin. 
The refonu of spelling was a tavoritc subject with 
Homan scholars, and even emperors were not too 
proud to dabble in inventing now letters and dia- 
critical signs. The difficulty, however, never assumes 
serious proportions. The small minority of people 
who wore able to road and write, jtleased themselves 
as best they could ; and, by timely concessions, jtre- 
vented a complete estrangement between the written 
and the si^oken language. 

Then came the time Avhen Latin ceased to be Latin, 
and the vulgar dialects, such as Italian, Frencli, and 
Spanish took its place. At that time tlio sj)elling was 
again jilionetic, though here and there tinged by rem- 
iniscences of Latin spelling. There was much variety, 
hut considering how limited the literary intercourse 
must have been between different jrarts of France, 
SjjaiujOr Italy, it is surprising that on the whole there 
should have been so much uniformity in the spelling 
of these modern dialects. X certain local and indi- 
vidual freedom of s])cHing, however, was retaiued; 
and we can easily detect in mediffival MSS. the spell- 
ing of literate and illiterate writers, the hand of 
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the learned cleric, the professional clerk, and the lay- 
man. 

[A .style of .spelling will now be introduced which 
has received the name of Seniiphonotyjn’. Itrcrpiires 
no new letter: “U i>” for the vowel in but, son, are 
made from “D 21” by a jien-knife. The short vowels, 
di]ih thongs, and consonants are all written jdionetically, 
excc2)t an occasional = before k and g, and 
“til” = both “h” and “d;” leaving only the long 
vowels in the old .siiclling. Six .syllable.s out of seven 
arc thus written as in full phonotypy. The italic and 
script foi’ms of “n” are “d” (a turned italic “«”) 

The groat event liwich formz a descisiv ejiok in 
the liistori ov sjioling iz the introdnkshon ov 2>rinting. 
With printed buks, and iiartikiularli with jirinted 
Beibolz, .‘jkatord over the knntri, tlu' sjieling of wurdz 
bekanic rijiil, and univer.sali beinding. Sum huigwe- 
jez, .such az Italian, wer more fortiunatc than ntherz 
in having a more rashonal .si.'-tcm ov .Sjieling tu start 
with. Sjim, agen, leik Jerman, wer abel tu make 
teimli konse.shonz, hwcil uthcrz, sncli az Sjianish, 
Dnch, and French, had Akademiz tu help them at 
kritikal j’criodz ov their histori. The most nnfor- 
tiunate in all theze respekts woz Inglish. It started 
with a Latin alfabet, the 2)ronnnsia.shon ov hwich woz 
unseteld, and hwich had tu be apleid tu a Tiutonik 
langwcj. After thi.s ferst fouetik kompromciz it had 
tu ]ws through a konfiuzd sistem ov .^peling, half Sak- 
son, half Xorman ; half fonetik, half tradi.-honal. The 
histori ov the speliug, and even ov the pnmimi-ia'hon, 
OV Inglibli, in its 2>‘iscj from Anglo-Sakmn tu raidel 
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and modern Inglish, haz lateli been stndid with 
great snkses bci Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sv.'cet. Ei mnst 
refer tu tlieir buks “On Erli Inglisli rronnnsia- 
slion,” and “ On the Ilistori ov Iiiglish Soundz/’ 
liwich kontain a welth ov ilpstraslion, almost bewil- 
dering. And even after Inglish reacbez the period 
ov printing, the konfiuzhon iz bei no meanz termi- 
nated; on the kontrari, for a teim it iz greater than 
ever. II on this karae tu pas haz been wel ilustrated 
bei Idr. Mr.rsh in hiz ckselent “ Lektinrz on the 
Ingli.'h Langwej,” p. G87, scq.'--' Ilwot wc non kali 
the C'tabli.^lit sistem ov Inglish orthografi may, in the 
main, be trast bak tu Jonson’z Dikshonari, and tu the 
stil more kaprishns sway ekserseizd bei larj printing 
ofiscz and publishorz. It iz true that the evil ov 
printing karid tu a serten ekstent its own remedi. If 
the speling bekame nnchanjabcl, the langwej itself^ 
too, woz, bei meanz ov a printed llteratiur, chekt 
konsidcrabli in its natiural growth and its dcalektik 
varcieti. Xevcrthcles Inglish haz chanjed sins the in- 
venshon ov printing; Inglish iz ehanjing, though bci 
impcrseptibel degreez, even non; and if w "0 kompare 
Inglish az spoken with Inglish az riten, they seem 
almost leik two diferent langwejez ; az diferent az 
Latin iz from Italian. 

This, no dont, iz a nashonal misfortiun, but it iz 
inevitabel. Litel az we perseive it, langwej iz, and 
alwayz must be, in a .state ov ferrnentashon ; and 
hwether within hundredz or thouzandz ov yearz, all 

^‘Tiie pronoun it woz speld in eight diferent wayz hei Tyndinet 
thus, hyt, hytt, hit, hitt, it, iff, yt, ytt. Another autlior speld ionyve in 
the folowing wayz : tuny, tony, tnnye, tonyr, toour/p. Tiie word head 
woz varioDbli .«pchl haJ. h'-ede, hide, hffvde. Tiic SjiuUngz ahay, siirvay^ 
pray, vail, vain, ar often uzed for oZicy, suncy, prey, veil, vein. 
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living langwejpz mi)st be prepared tu cnkounfer the 
difikulti hwich in Ingland starcz ns in tlie fuse at 
prczeiit. “ Ilwot shal avo do?” ask our frondz. “Ther 
iz our hole iiashoiial litcratiiir,” they say, “our lei- 
])rariz aktiuali l)ni’sting 'with buks and nuizpaj)erz. 
Ar all thoze tu be thrown away? Ar all valiuabL'l 
buks tu be reprinted? Ar wo oursclvz tu nnlern hwot 
we hav lernd with so nineh trnbel, and hwot we hav 
taught tu our children with greater trnbel stil ? Ar 
we tu sakrifeiz all that iz historikal in our langwej, 
and sink doun tu the low level ov the Fonciik Nuz?’* 
Ei kud go on innltiplciing theze kwestionz til even 
thoze men ov tlio Avnrld who non hav onli a shrng 
ov the shoulder for the reformerz ov spcHng shud 
say, “ \Ve had no cidoa hou strong our pozishon rcali 
iz.” 

Bnt with all that, the problem remainz nn^olvd. 
Hwot ar peopel tu do hwen langwtj ami pronnnsla- 
shoii chanje, liweil their spcling iz deklarcd tu be 
unelianjabel? It iz, ei beliov, hardli nesesari that ei 
sluul prove liou kornpt, efete, and nterli irrashonal 
the prezont eistcni ov speling iz, for nownn scomz 
inkleind tu dcnci all that. Ei shal onli kwote, there- 
for, the jnjment ov wnn man, the late Bishop Thirl- 
wall, a man who never uzed ckzajerated langwej, 
“Ei luk,” he sez “npon the establisht .sistem, if an 
aksidcntal knstom may be so kalld, az a mas ov 
anomaliz, the growth ov ignorans and chans, ckwali 
repugnant tu gud taste and tu komon sens. Bnt ei 
am aware that the pnblik kling tu theze anomaliz 
with a tenasiti pro])urshond tu their absnrditi, and ar 
jeliis ov all enkroaehment on ground konsekrated tu 
the free play ov bleiud kaprisc.” 
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It may he useful, houever, tu kwote the testimonialz 
ov a fill praktikal men in order tu show that this 
sistom ov S2ieling haz reali hokum wun ov the greatest 
nashonal mis:fortiunz, swolowing iiji milionz ov muni 
everi year and hleiting all aterapts at nashonal cd- 
iukashon. hir. Edward Jones, a skoolmaster ov 
great oksjierieus, having then siujicrinteudcns ov 
the Hcihcrnian Skoolz, Liveriiool, rote, in the year 
1808 : 

The Guvernment haz for the last twenti yearz 
taken ediukashou under its kare. They divcided the 
suhjekts ov instrukshon intu siks gradez. The hoiest 
jDoint that woz atemiitcd in the Guvernment Skoolz 
woz that a piupil shud ho ahel tu road with tolcrabel 
eaze and ekspreshon a pasej from a niuzpaper, and tu 
spel the same with a tolerabel amount ov akiurasi.” 

Let us luk at the rezults az they apear in the re- 
port ov the Komi'ti ov Kounsil on Ediukashon for 
1870-71 : 

Skoolz or Eopartments imder separate hod tcacherz in 
Ingland and Walez inspekted diuring the year 31st 
August, 1S70, ........ 15,287 

Scrfifikated asistant, and jauiiil tcacherz emploid in 

theze skoolz 28,033 

Skolarz in daili avorej atendans throughout the year . 1,163,981 

Skolarz prezont on the day ov inspekshon , . , 1,473,883 

Skolarz prezentod for ckzaminashon : 

Under ten yearz ov aje 473,444 

Over ten yearz ov aje ... . 292.144 

765,588 

Skolarz prezented for Standard VI. : 

Under ten yearz ov aje 227 

Over ten yearz ov aje 32,953 

33,180 

Skolarz who past in Standard VI. : 

1. Reading a short p.aragraf from a niuzpaper . . 30,985 

2. Rf'iting the same from diktashon .... 27.9S9 

3. Arithmetik 22,830 
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Tlierfur, Ics than wun skolar for each teacher, and 
les than two tkolarz for each fekool in,«pekted, rcacht 
Standard A’l. 

In 1875 the btato ov thiiigz, akordlny; tu the otidml 
retprnz ov the Ediuka^hon Dc 2 >artinent, woz nincli 
the same. Fer.st ov all, thcr ought tn hav been at 
skool 4, GOO, 000 children between the ajez ov three 
and thertecn. The nnnibcr ov’ children on the rcji.s- 
ter ov inspekted .skoolz woz 2,218,598. Out ov that 
number, about 200,000 leav skool aniuali, their edin- 
ka.shon being snpozed tn be finisht. Out ov theze 
200,000, neinti per sent, leav without reaching the 
Gth Standard, eighti per sent, without reaching the 
5th, and siksti per sent, without reaching the 4tli 
Standard. 

The report for 1874-75 .showz an inkreas ov chil- 
dren on the buks, but tin' j>ropoi'dion ov children 
paging in the varies .‘-tandc.rd-: iz .'-nb^tr.n.-hali the 
same. (See Popiular Ediukadion," b(,I E. .Times, 
B.A., an ek.s-skool master, 1875.) It iz kalkiulatcd 
that for .such rcznlts az theze the knnlri, hwethcr bei 
taksa.shon or bei voluntari kontribiushonz, payz ncarli 
£3,500,000 aniuali. 

Akording tu the same authorlti, Mr. E. Jones, it 
noil takes from siks tn .seven yearz tu lern the arts ov 
reading and speling with a fiir degree ov intelijens 
— that iz, about 2,000 ourz; and tu mcni ineindz the 
dlfiknltiz ov orthografi .ar insnrmountabcl. The bulk 
ov the children pas through the Gnvernment skoolz 
without having akweird the abiliti tu read with eaze 
and intelijens. 

“An averej clicild,” sez another skool master, “be- 
gining skool at seven, ought tu be abel tu read the 

VOL. V. 10 
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Isiu Testament fliientli at eleven or twelv yearz ov 
aje, anti at thertcen or fourteen onglit tii bo abel tu 
read a gud leading artikel ivitli eaze and ekspreslion.” 
That iz, vitli seven ourz a veek for fort! weeks for 
feiv yearz, a cheild rckweirz 1,400 ourz’ work, tu be 
abcl tu read the 2s iu Testament. 

After a karcful ekzaniinashon ov yung men and 
wimen from thertcen tu twenti yearz ov aje in the 
faktoriz ov Birmingham, it woz proved that onli 4J 
per sent, sver abel tu read a sinipel sentens from an 
ordinari skool-buk with intelijens and akiurasi. 

This aploiz tu the lower klascz. But svith regard 
tu the heior klasez the kaso sceinz almost svnrs; for 
Dr. iMorell, in hiz “ilaninal ov Spoling,” aserts that 
outov 1,072 failiurz in theSivil Servis Ekzaminashonz 
1,8GG kandidatos wer 2 >lokt for spcling. 

So much for the piupilz. Among the tcacherz 
themsclvz it woz found in Amorika that out ov won 
hundred komon wurdz the best spcler among the 
eighti or neinti tcachcrz ekzamind faild in svon, sum 
preiz-takerz faild in four or feiv, and sum othcrz mist 
os'or forti. The Depiuti State Sluiierintendent de- 
klared that on an avenj tlic teaeherz ov the State 
wild fail in sjieling tu the ekstent ov 25 per sent. 

Hwot, houever, iz es’cn more .serius than all this 
iz not the great waste ov teim in lerning tu read, and 
the almost komplete failiiir in nashonal ediukashon, 
but the aktiual mischef don bei sobjekting yung 
meindz tu the illojikal and tedios drojeri ov lerning 
tu read Inglish az speld at prezent. Everithing they 
hav til lorn in reading (or prononsiashon) and spcling 
iz irrashonal ; won rule koiitradikts the other, and 
each statement haz tu be aksejitcd simjili on authoriti. 
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and Avitli a komj)lpte disregard ov all tlioze raslional 
instinkts ^Yllioh lei dormant in the cheild, and oii<rlit 
tu he awakcnd bei everi keiiid ov hclthi ekscrseiz. 

Ei no thcr ar pcrsonz who kan defend enithing, 
and who hold that it iz din tu this vcri disiplin that 
the Inglish karakter iz hwot it iz; that it retainz re- 
spckt for authoriti; that it dpz not rekweir a reazon 
fbrevorithing; and that itdnz not admit that hwot iz in- 
konseivabcl iz therefor imjiosibel. Even Inglish or- 
thodoksl haz been trust bak tu that hidcn soiirse, 
bekauz a chcild akustomd tu believe that t-h-o-n-g-h 
iz tho, and that t-h-r-o-u-g-h iz ihroo, wnd afterwardz 
believe enithing. It may be so ; stil ei dout hwetlicr 
even such objekts wud justifei such meanz. Lord 
Lytton sez, “ .V more leiing, round-about, imzcl-heded 
deluzhon than that bei hwich we konfiuz the klear 
instinkts ov truth in our aknrscd sistcm ov spcling 
woz never konkokted bei the father ov folsdiud. . . . 
Hoii kan a sistcm ov odiukashon flprish that beginz 
bei so monstrus a folsdiud, hwieli the sens ov hearing 
spfoisoz tu kontradikt?” 

Though it may seem a work ov sinpererogashon tu 
bring forward stil more fakts in siiport ov the jeneral 
kondcmnashon past on Inglisli spcling, a fiu ekstrakts 
from a pamflot bei Mr. Meiklojohn, late Asistant- 
Komishoner ov the Endoud Skoolz Komishon for 
Skotland, may here feind a plasc. 

“ Thcr ar thertccn difercnt wayz ov reprezenting the 
sound ov long o: — note, boat, toe, yeoman, soul, rote, 
setr, liauthoy, beau, oicc, floor, oh I 0!” 

And agen (p. IG), 

‘T>(tul)lc-you-aito]i-cyc-M*e-aiU-h is trhhh 

Tt'a-arc-yoii-tca-aitcU . . “ truth 

13cc-o-you-goe-aitch . , “ hough 
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Sec-are-ch-liee 


crab 

Bee-ec-eli*see-aitch . . 


brack 

Oh-you-gcc-aitch-tec 


ovrjkt 

Oh-eun-suc-ec 


once 


“Or, tu simi pp the Iiole iiulcitmcnt agcnst tlio kul- 
prit; 1. Out ov the twcnti-biks Ictcrz, onli eight ar 
true, fikst, and permanent kwolitiz — that iz, are trne 
both tu ei and ear. 2. Thor ar therti-eight distinkt 
soundz in our spoken langwtj ; and ther ar al)out 400 
distinkt sinibolz (siinjicl and kompound) tu reprezent 
thozc therti-eight soundz. In nthcr ^vnrdz, ther ar 
400 servants tu do the wnrk cv therti-eight. 3. Ov 
the twenti-siks Icterz, fifteen hav akveird a habit ov 
heiding theiuscivz. They ar riton and printeel; but 
the ear haz no akount ov them ; sucli ar u- in 
and gh in right. 4. The vouel .soundz ar printed in 
diferent wayz; a long o, for ekzampel, liaz thertcen 
printed simbolz tu reprezent it. 5. Fourteen vouel 
soundz hav 190 printed simbolz atacht tu their servis. 
6. The singel vouel e haz feiv diferent funkshonz; it 
ought onli tu hav vnn. 7. Ther ar at least 1,300 
Wurdz in hwieh the .siinbol and the .sound ar at varians 
■ — in hwieh the word iz not .sounded az it iz printed. 
8. Ov theze 1,300, 800 ar monosilabelz — the komonest 
wurdz, aud .sppozed tu be eazier for children. 9. The 
hole laugwej ov knntri children leiz within theze 
wurdz ; and nieni agrikultiural laborerz go from the 
kradel tu the grave Avith a stok ov no more than .oOO 
wurdz.” 

The kwestion, then, that wil hav tu be anserd sooner 
or later iz this: — ^Kan this unsistematik sistem ov .spel- 
ing Inglish be aloud tu go on for ever? Iz everi 
Inglish cheild, az kompared with other children, tu be 
mulkted in two or three yearz ov biz Icif in order tu 
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Icrii it? Ar the lower kla.-^cz tii go througli .‘-kool 
without Icriiing tu read and reit tlioir own hmgwej in- 
tclijentli? And iz tlio kpntri tu pav inilionz everi 
year for this i>ter failiur ov nashonal ediuka^hon? 
Ei do not believ that such a state ov ihiugzvil l>e 
aloud tu koiitiniu ll)r ever, partikiularli az a reinedi 
iz at hand — a remidi that haz nou been tested for 
twcuti or therti ycarz, and that haz anserd ekstrendi 
wcl. Ei mean hlr, Pitman’z sistem ov fonetik reit- 
ing, az a2dcld tu Inglish. Ei shal not enter here intii 
eni miniut disknshon ov fonctiks, or re-open the 
kontroversi hwich haz arizen between the advoketsov 
diferent sisteinz ov fonetik reiting. Ov kourse, thor 
ar diferent degreez ov ekselens in diferent sisteinz ov 
fonetik spcling; bnt oven the worst ov thezo .sisteinz 
iz infinitli .siiqicrior tu tlie tradishonal sjieling. 

Ei giv Mr. Pitman’z air.d)et, hwich koinprehendz 
the therti-siks Ijroad tipikal soundz ov the Inglish 
langwej, and aseinz tu each a definit sein. "With theze 
therti-siks seinz, Ingli.sli kan be riten rashonali and 
red cazili; and, hwot iz most iniiiortant, it haz been 
jiroved bei an cksperiens ov ineni ycarz, bei niumerns 
pnblikashonz, and bei praktikal eksperiments in teach- 
ing both children and adnlts, that snch a sistem az 
Mr. Pitman’z iz jierfcktli jiraktikal. 
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THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 


The phonetic letters in the first column are pronounced lil^® the 
italic letters in the words that follow. The last column contains 
the names of the letters. 


CONSONANTS. 


Mutes. 

P p rope Pi 

B b roie bi 

T t fate t j 

D d fade dj 

G q etch qe 

J j edpe jc 

K k loei kc 

G g leapue gc 

Continuants. 

P f safe cf 

V V saro ¥j 

II t wreatA it 

If d wreat/ie dj 

S s hi5s cs 

Z z his zj 

E J vicious if 

K 3 vision 3i 

Masals. 

M m seem em 

N n seen en 

IJ B sing ig 

Diphtuosgs; EI ei, ITJ iu, OTX 
as heard in by, new, no 


Liquids. 

L 1 iall el 

R r rare ar 

Coalesccnts. 

tv w irct ^9 

Y y yot yc 

Aspirate. 

H h hay tq 

VOWELS. 

Guttural, 

A a am nfc 

H a «?ms a 

E e cll efc 

S c ale g 

I > til it 

i' i ee\ j 

Lahial. 

O o on ot 

O tb all a> 

^ S «P ufc 

G o ope 0 

U u .full ut 

U q, food q 


ou, AI ai, 01 oi, 
0 Kaiser, hoy. 
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[In the next fourteen pages, five of the new letters 
will be employed, viz., a, N, I, 5 , q, for the sounds 
represented by the italic letters in father, son, but, 
thm, vision, si?i^.] 

Nou ei ask eni iiitelijent reader who dsz not liijk 
that everitig niu and stranje iz, ij)so facto, ridikiulxs 
and abssrd, h wether after a fin dayz’ praktis, ho or 
she w'ud not read and reit Iijglish, akordiij tu Mr. 
Pitman’z sistem, Avith perfekt eaze? Ov kouive it 
takes more than feiv ininits tu master it, and more 
than feiv minits tu form an opinion ov its merits. 
Bst admitig even that peopel ov a serten ajc shud 
feind this niu alfabet trsbelssm, we inNst not forget 
that no reform kan be karid out Avithout a jenera- 
shon or two ov niarterz ; and Invot true refonnerz 
hav tu tigk ov iz not Iheniselvz, Ijst thozo ayIio kvin 
after them — thoze, in fakt, Avho ar nou growig ^'p tu 
inherit hereafter, hwether they leik it or not. all the 
gud and all the evil hwich avo chooz tu leav tu them. 

It meit be sed, houever, that Mr. Pitman’z sistem, 
beig enteirli fonetik, iz too radikal a reform, and that 
meni and the w'Nrst UTegiularitiz in Igglish spelig 
kud be removed Avithout goi'g kryeit so for. The 
prinsipel that haf a loaf iz betcr than no bred iz not 
Avithout S5in truD, and in meni kasez avc no that a 
polisi ov kompromeiz haz been prodsktiv ov veri gud 
rezslts. Bst, on the sther hand, this Imf-harted 
polisi haz often retarded a real and koniplete reform 
ov ekzistig abiusez ; and in the kase ov a reform ov 
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speliq, ei almost dout luvether tlie difiksltiz inherent 
in haf-inegurz ar not az great az the difiksltiz ov 
kariii) a komplete reform. If the WNrld iz not redi 
for reform^, let ns wait. It scemz far heter, and at 
aU events far more onest, tu wait til it iz redi than 
tu kari the rolsktant wsrld with you a litel way, and 
then tu feind that all the iiiipslsiv forse iz spent, and 
the greater part ov the abiuscz estahlisht on former 
ground than ever. 

Mr. . 101108 ,“* who reprezents the konsiliatori re- 
formerz ov fpeliij, wud he satisfeid with a moderet 
skeme ov speliij reform, in hwich, bei obzerviij analoji 
and folowiij presedent in oltcriij a komparativli small 
nNmher ov wvrdz, it wud ho posibel tu simplifei or- 
tografi tu a komsiderahel ekstent without apleiii] eni 
niu prinsipel, or introdiiisii] niu leterz, and yet tu re- 
diiis the teim and labor in tcachiq readiij and speliq 
bei at least wNii-haf. It nieit at all events be posibel 
tu sctol the spelii] ov thoze two or three touzand 
wvrdz hwich at prezont ar sptdd diferentli bei diferent 
auloiiliz. This skeme, advokated bei Mr. .Toue.s, iz 
sertenli veri klever ; and if it had a chans ov svkses, 
ei inei.<elf .■'hud konsider it a great step in adviins. 
Mei oiili (lout iz hwether, in a ka.se leik this, a small 
nic^ur ov reform wud be karid more eazili than a 
komplete reform. It iz diferent in Jerman, hwere 
the di-x'az huz not spred so far. Here the Komiti 

■' KiTin-ati' >11 — \ Pi vN;<-n of T'liuP-Ii a Xaiiuiiai 

Necessity, l>y E. Joiicb, L>.A. Ldudoii, IvT.). 
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apointecl bei GNTermnent tu konsi ;er the kwestion 
ov a reform ov fcpeliij kaz ileklarcd in f.ivor ov sniii 
SN cb inoder(;t priasipelz az ifr. Jones advokates for 
Iijglish. In Iijgksh, bonevcr, the difiksld leiz in 
clianjii] enitii] ; and if tlic prinsipcl ov cni cbaiije iz 
ivNns admited, it ivud read be cazier, ci believ, tu 
begin de novo than tu chanje ssniiig, and leav the 
rest Niichanjed. 

Let NS nou see hou Mr. Pitman’z or eni similar 
sistem ov fonetik reitiij Laz wsrkfc Invere it baz been 
put tu the test. 

Mr. William White reits: “Ei speak fj-om ek- 
speriens. Ei hav taught poor children in Glasgow 
tu read the Sermon on the IMount after a kouise ov 
ekscrseizez ckstendiij over no more than siks ourz.” 

The folowiij iz an ckstrakt from a leter ritcn SNin 
toim ago bei the late Mr. William Colbonrne, manajer 
ov the Dorset Eaijk at Stsmiinsteiv tu a frend ov 
hiz a .skoolinaster. lie soz : — 

“Mei litel Sidney, who iz nou a fiu mNuts more 
than four yearz old, wil read eni fonetik buk without 
the sleitest hezitashon ; the hardest namez or the 
longest wNi'dz in the Old or Niu Testament form no 
ob.stakel tu him. And hou log do you tigk it tuk 
me (for ei am hiz teacher) tu impart tu him this 
pouer? Ilwei svinlig les than eight ourz! You 
may believ it or not, az you leik, bvt ei am konfi lent 
that not more than that amount ov teim woz spent 
on him, and that woz in snachez ov feiv miuits at a 
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teim, hweil tea woz getig redi. Ei no you wil be 
iiikleiud tu say, ‘All that iz vcii ivel, list hwot iz 
the use ov readiij fonetik buks? he iz stil az fai- of, 
and may be farther, from readig romanik buks.’ Bst 
in this you ar mistaken. Take another ekzampel. 
Hiz nekst elder brother, a boi ov siks yearz, haz had 
a fonetik ediukashon so far. Hwot iz the konse- 
kwens? Ilwci, readig in the ferst staje woz so de- 
leitful and eazi a tig tu him that he taught himself 
tu read romanikali, and it wud be a difiksit mater 
tu feind wsn boi in twcnti, ov a koresimndig aje, that 
kud read haf so wel az ho kau in cni buk. Agen, 
mei oldest boi haz riten more fonetik shorthand and 
loghand, perhaps, than eni boi ov hiz aje (eleven 
yearz) in the kigdom ; and nowNn ei daresay haz 
had les tu do with that absyrditi ov abssrditiz, tho 
spelig-buk ! He iz nou at a ferst-i-ate skool in Wilt- 
shire, and in the haf-ycar presedig Kristinas, he 
karid of the preiz for ort'ografi in a kontest ivith 
boiz S 51 U ov them hiz soniorz bei yearz !” 

Bei the ado[)>hoa ov tho fonetik alfabet, tho difi- 
ksltiz that lei in tho way ov foronorz lernig Igglish, 
also wud be (hn away « ith. Tho Rev. Neivman 
Hall reits, ‘"Ei met with a Danish jentelman the 
sther day who heili preizd tho Igglish fonotipik Niu 
Testament. It had been ov great use tu him, and 
enaheld him tu read \huks in the tcomo/i 
tcithoiit an instrxkter, removig tho greatest obs'.a- 
kel in akweirig Igglish, the inonstrs.s anomalig ov 
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proiiNnsiashon.” Ekzampelz leik theze go a log 
way. 

Air. A. J. Ellis, than whom nowsn haz labord 
more devotiJli for a reform ov spelig, az a ferst step 
in a reform ov nashonal ediukashon, and who haz 
himself elaborated several most injeniss sistemz ov 
fonetik reitiij, givz ss the folowiij az the rezsltz ov 
biz praktikal eksperiens : 

“ With the fonetik sistem ov spelig, the Primer iz 
irasterd within tree nisnts at most. The children 
then proseed tu praktis this fonetik rcadig for ssm 
teim, til they kan read with fluensi from the jeneral 
luk ov the wsrd, and not from konsiderig the ponerz 
ov its leterz. Iireo insnls more, at most^. ar re- 
kweird for this shge. 

“ Ilwon this pouer ov fluent rcadig in fonetik print 
iz akweird, buks in the ordinari print, siuted tu their 
kapasitiz, ar tu be put intu the children’z handz 
and they ar told tu read them. Each wsrd hwich 
they fail tu ges iz told them immedietli ; but it iz 
found that children ar mostli abel tu read the ordinari 
print Avithout eni fsrther instrskshon. The teim 
nesesari for kompletig this step may be taken, at 
the loggest, az two nrants, so that the hole teim ov 
lernig tu read in the ordinari print, on the Readig 
Reform si.^tem, may be rekond az feiv ourz a Aveek 
for eight nrants. The hole task haz, in meni kasoz, 
been akomplisht in les teim, even in treomvnts. On 
the Nthcr hand, in avnia skool hAAcre it iz uzcd, eleven 
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m 5 n 6 s ar okiupeid, az the master feindz it advan- 
tajss in sther respekts tu keep the piupd logger at 
fonetik readii] Bst onli wsn our a day iz rekwemd.” 
Mr. Ellis S 5 mz sp az foloivz : 

“KareM eksperiments in teachig children ov variNS 
ajez and ragks, and even pauperz and kriminal adslts, 
hav establish t — 

“ 1. That piupilz may be taught tu read buks in 
fonetik print, slowli bst shureli, in from ten tu forti 
ourz, and wil atain konsiderabel fluensi after a fin 
weeks’ praktis. 

“ 2. That hwen the piupilz hav ataind fluensi in 
readig from fonetik print, a veri fiu ourz wil ssfeis 
tu giv them the same fluensi in readig ordinari print. 

“ 3. That the hole teim nesesari for impartig a no- 
lej ov bot) fonetik and ordinari readig dsz not ekseed 
eight insntis for children ov averej intelijens, between 
four and feiv ycarz ov aje, kiught in Idas, at skool, 
not more than huf-an-our tu an our each day ; and 
that in this teim an abiliti tu read iz akwcird siuperior 
tu that ujuali ataind in two or tree tcimz the period 
on the old plan; hweil (ho pronNiisiashon ov the 
piupil iz niNch improved, hiz interest in biz stsdi iz 
Kept aleiv, and a lojikal trainig ov endiurig valiu iz 
given tu hiz nieind bei the habitiual analisis and siu- 
tesis ov spoken soundz. 

“ 4. That thoze taught tu read in this maner akweir 
the art ov ordinari spelig more rediii than thoze im 
strakted on the old metod.” 
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Tu all who no Mr. A. J. Ellis, this eviJens wil be 
be s^fisheut az tu the praktikal usefulncs cv the 
Fonetik Sis'.em ov speliy- Tu thoze who uidi for 
more cvitlens ti rekouieiid a pamflet bei Mr. (I, 
Withers, " The lyglish Laijgwej Spehl az Pio- 
nounst,” 1<S74; anil wxn bei Dr. J. W. Martin, 
“The Gordian Not Kxt,” 1875, hwere they nil feiiid 
the koukxrent testimoni ov praktikal teacherz in 
Iggland, Skotland, Eirland, and Anierika, all agreeir) 
that, hot az a praktikal and a lojikal trainiij, the 
Fonetik Sistein haz proved the greatest sskses. 

Ther reniainz, therefor, this wsn objekshon onli, 
that hwotever the praktikal, and hwotever the ieorct- 
ikal advantejez ov the fonetik sisteni may be, it nud 
xterli destroi the historikal or etimolojikal karakter 
ov the Iijglish laijgwtj. 

Sspoze it ilid ; hwofc then ? The Reformadm!! iz 
sxpozed tu hav destroid the historikal karakter ov 
the Irjghsh Clisrch, and that sentimental grievans iz 
stil felt bei ssm stiudents ov ekleziastikal antikwitiz. 
Bst did Iggland, did all the reali progresiv nashonz 
ov Europe, alou this sentimental grievans tu out- 
weigh the praktikal and teoretikal advante;ez ov 
Protestant Ileform ? Laijgwcj iz not made for skolarz 
and etiuiolojists ; and if the hole rase ov Ljsrli'h 
etirnolojists wer reali tu be swept away bei the iii- 
trodskshon ov a Spelig Reform, ei hopii the^' wu 1 be 
the ferst tu rt^ois in sakrifeizig themselvz iii so gud 
a kauz. 
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Bst iz it reali the kase that the historikal kon- 
tiniuiti ov the Ii]glish laijgwq wud bci broken bei the 
adopshon ov fonetik spolig, and that the profcshon 
ov the etiinolojist wud be gon for ever ? Ei say Xo, 
most crnfatikali, tu ]jot propozishonz. If the seiens 
ov laijgffej haz proved oniliq, it haz proved that all 
lapgwojez chanje akordiij tu law, and with konsiderabel 
uniformiti, If, therefor, the rcitiq foIowd,^;«rf 
on the chanjez in pronviisiashon, hwot iz kalld the 
etimolojikal koushvsnes ov the speakerz and the read- 
erz — ei speak, ov kourso, ov ediukated peopel ouii 
— wud not svfor in the least. If we retain the feelig 
ov an etimolojikal konekshon between (jentlemanhj 
and gentletnanUl’e, we shud shureli retain it hwother 
we reib gcntlcmanhj or gentehnanli. If we feel that 
tliinlc and thought, bring and brought, bug and 
bought, freight and fraught, belog tugether, shud 
we feel it les if we rote iot, brot, hot, f rot ^ If, in 
spealriij. thoze who no Latin retain the foeliij that 
wvrdz endiij in -atioa korespond tu Latin wsrdz in 
-atio, vud thi'y looz the feelip if they saw the same 
wsrdz speld with rfou, or even “-(jvn'.'” Do they 
not rekogiieiz Latin -ilia in-ice; or -ilis in -Ic, az in 
-able (Latin abUiif- If the skolar noz, at wNns, 
that S5ch WNi'dz az barbarous, anxious, circus, 
genius, ar ov Latin orijin, wud he hezitate if the last 
silabel in all ov them vrer uniformli riten “ ss ?” Nay, 
iz not the prezent spelip ov barbarous and anxious 
cnteii'li misleadiij, bci konfoundig W5rdz endig in 
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-osus, SNch a.7j famous ( fainosus) with wNrdz endig 
in -us, leik barbarous, anxious, ets. ? Bekauz the 
Italianz reit jilosofo, ar they ies aware than the 
Iijgiisli, who reit ^^biiusojjlicr, and the French, who 
xeit pliilosojjhc, that they hav before them the Latin 
pliilosophiis, the Greek <fdbao(fOi‘l If we reit /in 
fansi, hwei not in piJa'intom ? If m frenzj/ and /;■««- 
tic, hwei not in phnowlnpp 9 A laggwej hwich tolerates 
vial for phial, need not shiver at Jilosofer. Everi 
eidiukated speaker noz that sNch wNi’dz az honour, 
ardour, colour, odour, labour, vipour, error, em- 
peror, hav past from Latin tu French, and from 
French tu Iijglish. Wud he no it les if all wer speld 
aleik, S5ch az onor (ouorable). ardor, vipor {vipor- 
ous), labor {laborious), or even “oiiNr, ardsr, 
vigNr?” The old spclig ov emperor, doctor, pov- 
ernor, and error, woz euperour, doctour, poe- 
ernour, and errour. If Iheze kud be chanjed, hwei 
not the rest? Spenser haz neibor for neiphbor, and 
it iz difikslt tu say hwot woz gaind bei chanjig -bor 
intu -bour in S5ch piurli Sakson wNrdz az neiphbor, 
harbor. No dout if we see lauph riten with ph at 
the end, thoze who nd Jerman ar at wnhs remeinded 
ov its etimolojikal konekshon with the Jerman lachen ; 
bst wc shud soon nd the same bei analoji, if we found 
not onli laf,” bst “kof” for eouph (Jerman, 
licuchen), “en"5f” fir enouph (Jerman, penup), 
ets. In “ draft, ” fonctik spelig haz nearli SNplantod 
the so-kalld historikal spelig draupht ; in “dwarf” 
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{clwcrgli, thweorJi) and in “ruff” (rough), altu- 
getlier. 

IIiYot peopel kali the etiirolojikal konshssiies ot 
the speaker iz striktii a mater ov oratorikal senti- 
ment ouli, and it wud remain nearli az strop az it iz 
nou, hwotever speliij be adopted. Bst even if it 
shud ssfer hero and there, we ought tu bear in meind 
that, cksept for oratorikal psrposez, that konshs.snes, 
konfeind az it iz tu a veri fiu cdiukated peopel, iz ov 
veri small iuiportaus, snles it haz ferst been korekted 
bei a strikt etimolojikal disipliu. tVithout that, it 
often dijeueratcs intu hwot iz kalld “popiular eti- 
inoloji,” and aktiuali tendz, in sniu kasez, tu vishiate 
the korckt speliij ov wsrdz. 

Ei hav frekwentli dwelt on this before, in order tu 
show hou, hwot iz nou kalld the etimolojikal or his- 
torikal spelig ov wsrdz iz, in nieni kasez, sterli sn- 
etiinolpjikal and Nnhistorikal. We spel io delighf, 
and tii-ss indiiis nieni peopel tu belicv that this wsrd 
iz smiihou konekted with [lux], ovlir/ht [levis]; 
hwereaz tlie old speliij woz fo or io (Mite 

(Tyndale), reprezentiij the old Frencli deleUer. On 
the sther hand, we feind for (;iiife and .vuifc, the 
old spelip qutght, smight, hwieh may he old and 
histoi'ikal, bst iz deseidedli Nnetiinolojilial. 

Sovereign and foreign ar .s]ield az if they wer 
konekted wi-h reign, regninn; the true etiinoloji ov 
the former berp superanus. Old Fremh, sovrain, Old 
Ipglidi, sovcrainc; hweil foreign iz the late Latin 
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foremens; Old French / w/y^o/,- Old Iijglish /bre/.Y. 
And InvL'i du v;e I'cifc to feifjn 7 Archbishop Ticnch 
(“Iijglish Past and Pivzcnl,” p. lloSj (iijks thu e/ 
in fehjn iz eiok'.vcut tu the cl; hyfc its ciokuens iz 
niisleadijj. I'eitjn iz I'.oi taken from Latin Jingo, iiz 
litcl az honour iz taken from Latin honor. Feign 
kxmz froin the Old French faindre ; it woz in Old 
Igglish jiojnin. ami fegnen, and it ivoz therefor a 
more etimolojikal feint tu insert the g ov the Latin 
fngo, and the French feignant. The Old LjgH.'h 
shammfasst (Orm.), forind leik stedefusst (sledfast), 
iz non speld shamefaced, az if it had .S5m[ij) tu do 
with a blxshiij fase. Agliasi, insted ov Old Ipglish 
agasi, iz sspozed tu luk more freitful liekaiiz it re- 
meindz xs ov ghost. The French hmfenie \:oz 
riten laiit-horn, az if it had ])cen so kalld from the 
transparent sheets ov horn that cnldozcd the kit. 
The s in island Oivez its orijin tu a mistaken belief 
that the ryxi’d iz konoktod v.ith isle (insuta), Invereaz 
it iz the Apgio-Siiksoa edland ( Jennan eiland), that 
iz, water-land. The spelip Hand woz stil kxrent in 
Shakspere’z teim. In aisle, too, the s iz xnetiino- 
lojikal, though it iz historikal, az liaviij been taken 
over from the Old Frcneh aisle. 

This lendensi tu olter the .spcliij in order tu impart 
tu a wvrd, at all bazai-dz, an etimolojikal karakf('r, 
begiaz even in Latin, hwere j-osinmus. a siupeiiativ 
or; post, woz symtciniz iken })osfhumus, az if, bwen 

apleid tu a laLO-born ssn, it vcoz dercivd from humus. 

11 
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In Iijglish, this fols speliq iz retaiud m posthumous. 
Ccna woz spuld bei peopel i\bo wonted tu show their 
nolej ov Greek coc-na, az if konekted with y-oryr^^ 
hwich it iz not. 

Bst non let ns Ink more karefuli intu the far more 
important statement, that the Ipgiish laqgwej, if riten 
fonetikali, wud reali looz its historikal and etiino- 
lojikal karakter. The ferst kwestion iz, in hwot sens 
kan the prezont speliij ov Iijglish be kalld historikal ? 
We hav onli tu go bak a veri short way in order tu 
see the modern spstait kaiukter ov hwot iz kalld 
historikal speliij. Wo non reit ■pleasure, measure, 
'AXitS. feather, bst not veil loij ago, in Spenscr’z teim, 
thezo wNrdz wer speld jafenre?, mesure, f ether. Tyn- 
dale xoiQ frute; i\\Q i in fruit iz a mere restora- 
shou ov the French spelig. For debt, on the kon- 
trari, wo feind, b5t tree or four hundred yearz ago, 
dett. This iz more historikal therefor than debt, be- 
kauz in French, from hwich the W5rd woz borowd, 
the t) had disapeurd, and it woz ;i pimli otiniolojikal 
faiisi tu rO'toi'o it. The b woz leiirwoiz re-introdiiist 
in doubts bjt the j/ woz not restored in tu h'ount 
(French couipter, Latin romputarf, hwere had 
at least the same reit az b in doute. TIin.s receipt 
reziumz the Latin p, bst deceit dsz without it. Tu 
del pi keeps the y, tu disdain dvz without it. Thcr 
iz ansthur b hwich haz a serten historikal air in 
svm Ljgli.‘h wvrdz, Irvt Imieh woz orijinali }iia:-ii 
foiietik, and iz nou fchnpli sinporfluNs. The old wsrd 
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for viember ivoz Urn. In S5ch koinpouiidz az Uni- 
lania, lim(b)-]amo ; lim-leas, liiii(b)-]es,s ; it woz 
imposibel tu avoid the iuterkalasbon ov a h iii pro- 
nsnsia.sho'.j. In tliis niaiier the h k'rept in, and we 
Lav non tu teach that in limb, crumb (crume), thumb 
(thuina), the h inxst be riten, bst not jn'oiiouusl:. 
Agon, tun^ (Jerman zunr/c), yunf/ (Jerman Jung), 
az speld bei Spenser, Lav a far more historikal aspekt 
than tongue and young. 

If we wisht tu reit historikali, we ought tu reit 
salm lasted ov psalm, for the inishal ^?, bei'i) lost 
in pron^nsiashon, woz dropt in reitiij at a vcri erli 
teiin (Apglo-Sakson scalrn), and woz re-introditist 
simpli tu pleaz sun ckleziastikal etimolojisfs; also 
ncvew (French ncvcu) insted ov nephew, hwich iz 
both onotiinolojikal and snfonetik. 

In hwot sens kan it be kalld histovikal spelip if the 
old pluralz ov mouse and louse, hwich wer mys and 
lys, ar uou speld niiee and lice I The plural ov goose 
iz not speld geece bst geese, yet cveribodi noz hou tu 
pronouns it. The same mistaken atempt at an oka- 
zhonal fonetik speliij haz separated dice from die, 
a-ndjience from^;cns, that iz, penyes ; hweil in nurse, 
hwere the spoliij nurce wud hav been useful az re- 
meiudiij xs ov its true etinion nourrice, the c haz 
been replast bei s. 

Ther ar, in fakt, meni speliijz hwich wud be at 
the same tcim more historikal and more fonetik. 
Ilwci reit Utile, hwen nowsn pronodnsez little, and 
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hwen the old speliij woz hjtel ? tlwei girdle, hwen 
the old speliij woz rjirdel} The same ruleapleiz tii 
nearli all wsrdz endig in le, ssch az slcMe, ladle, 
apple, ets., hweie the etinioloji iz koaipleteli obskiiird 
bei the prezent ortografi. ITwei scent, bst dissent, 
hwen even l\Iilton stil rote sent 1 Hwei ache, insted 
ov the Shaksperian ake I Hwei cat, b5t kitten ; 
hivei cow, bst kine I Hwei accede, precede, secede, 
bst exceed, proceed, succeed 1 Hwei, indeed, cksept 
tu waste the preshN.s teini ov children ? 

And if it iz difikslt tu say hwot konstitiuts his- 
torikal si)eliij, it iz c-kwali perpleksirj tu defein the 
real meanig ov etiinolojikal speliij. For hwere ar we 
tu stop? It wud be konsiderd veri snetimolojikal 
wer we tu reit nee insted ov knee, now insted ov 
know, night insted ov knight; yet now^n kom- 
plainz about the los ov the inlshal h, the reprezent- 
ativ ov an orij’inal k, in loaf, A. S. hlaf (of. 
in ring (A. S. bring) ; in lade, ladder, neck, ets. 

If we ar tu reit etiinolojikaii, then hwei not re- 
turn tu luverd, or hlaford, insted ov lord t tu nose- 
thrill, or nosefhirlc insted ov nostril; tu swister 
insted ov sister ; hwich wud not be more trsbelsvm 
than sword. Wifnann shureii wud be beter than 
woman; mcadwife beter than midwife; godsjul 
beter than gospel, oidgard beter than orchard, 
puisne beter than pung. Frc-kwenlli the prezent 
rekogneizd speliij Inks etimoloj'ikal, bst iz sterli sn- 
etimolojikal. Righteous luks leik an ajektivin -cons, 
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ssch az plenteous, bst it iz reali a Sakson wsrd, 
rigltfii'is, that iz rightwise, formd leik ofhcrivise, 
ets. 

Could iz riten ^\itll an I in analoji tu u'ould, ])st 
hweil the / iz jv-^tifeid in irouhl from will, and 
should from shall we feind the Old Iijglish imper- 
fekt ov can riten cuthc, then couthc, condc. The 
/, therefor, iz neither fonetik nor etimolojikal. Kjt- 
tiij, agen, kan be more misleadiij tu an etimolojist 
than the prezent speliij ov ichole and hale. Both 
ksm from the same sourse, the Gotik hail-s, Sanskrit 
I’ahja-s, moaniij orijinali, Jit, redi ; then sound, 
complete, ‘Whole. In Aijglo-Sakson we hav had, 
hole; and hnl, helli, without oni trasc ov a w, either 
before or after. The Old Iijgli^h Imhum. hole-ssiUj 
iz the Jermau hail.'<a)n. lJ7/<de, therefor, iz a mere 
mis-speliy the w haviii proljabli been aded in analoji 
tu icho, iL'hich, ets. From a piuiii etimolojikal point 
ov viu, the w iz roijli left out before h in hou ; for az 
Aggio-Sakson liwy bekame why, Aijgio-Sakson hwa 
shud hav beksm whow. 

If we reali atompted tu reit etimolojikali, we shud 
hav tu reit hridcgrooni without the r, bekauz groom 
iz a mere korspshon ov giiina, man. A^glo-Sakson 
bryd-guma. We shud hav tu reit burse insted ov 
jmrse, az in disburse. In fakt, it iz difikslt tu say 
hwere we shud stop. Ilwei do we not reit metal in- 
sted ov mettle, worthship in Ted ov worship, ehi- 
rurgeon insted ov surgeon, furhlong (that iz, fsrow 
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log) insted ov furlong, feordlnng (that iz fourB 
part) insted av farthing 1 If we reifc piuni 
we moit az wel leit liost-natus. We meit spel koi, 
quietus; pert, agiertus; piiest, p'eshgter ; mastei’, 
magister ; sekston, sacristan; alms, elecmosgne, 
ets. If enibodi wil tel me at hwot date etimolojikal 
speliij iz tu begin, hwether at 1,500 A. d., or at 
1,000 A. D., or 500 A. D., ei am wilig tu diskss 
the kwestion. Til then, ei beg leav tu say that eti- 
molojikal speliij wild play greater havok in Igglish 
than fonctik speliij, even if we wcr tu draw a lein not 
more than feiv hundred yearz ago. 

The two stroijgest argiuments, therefor, agenst 
fonotik spelig, nameli, that it wud destroi the his- 
torikal and etimolojikal karaktcr ov the Iijglish lagg- 
wej, ar, after all, bst veri parshali true. Hero and 
there, no dout, the etimoloji and histori ov an Iqglish 
ward moit bo obskiurd bei fonetik speliij ; az if, for 
installs, we rote “ Yiicrp ” insted ov Euroq)e. Bvt 
even thou analoji wud help and teach thoze who 
no Greek, ov nhom ther ar not meni, that “Yiir” 
in sveli wvrdz az Europe, Eurijdicc, reprezonted the 
Greek djn'j'. The real anser. hoiicver, iz, that no- 
wsn kud oneslli kail the prezcnt sistem ov speliij 
either historikal or etimolojikal ; and, ci believ, that, 
taken az a hole, the los okajond bei konsistcnt fo- 
netik speliij wud not bo greater than the gain. 

Another objekshon sijl agenst fonetik spelig, 
nameli, that with it it wud be iiujiosibel tu distiijgwish 
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homonimz, niNst be met in the same way. No clout 
it iz a sortcn advantej if in reitiij we kan clistiijgwish 
rigid, rife, 'write, and wright. B^t if, in the ii^ri 
ov konversashon, Iher iz bardli ever a clout bwicb 
WNi’d iz ineiit, shureli tber wud be lUNch les danjer 
in the slow proses ov readiij a kontiniuNS seiitens. 
If varivs spelitjz ov the same WNi’d ar nesesari tu 
point out diferent meaniijz, wo sbucl rekweir eight 
spelipz for hox, tu signifei a chest, a Kristinas gift, 
a bNntig seat, a tree, a slap, tu s<ail round, seats in a 
teater, and the frsnt scat on a koach ; and this prin- 
sipel wud hav tu be aplcid cu absv 400 wsrdz. 
Who wud undertake tu provcid all tbeze variasbonz 
ov the prezent uniform speliij ov tbeze wNrdz ? And 
we m5st not forget that, after all, in rcadii] a pajc we 
ar seldom in clout bwethcr note mcanz a fish, or the 
sole ov a fut, or iz uzed az an njektiv. If ther iz 
at eni teim eni real difikslti, laijgwcj proveidz its own 
remedi. It either drops ssch wsrdz az rife and sole, 
replasiij them bei scremony and only, or it uzez a 
perifrastik ekspreshon, S5ch az the sole ov the fut, 
or the sole and onli ground, ets. 

[Five other new letters, representing the long vow- 
els, will now' be introclnecd, namely 

c, 2, CD, e, ■ Cl 

for the sounds heard in 
fit’ld, no, fh>, 

mate, sre, coll, coro^ irfr. 

more, police, <-ocd, poor.] 

Thvs far ei hav treid tu anser the I’iali important 
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argiuraents hwich hav b|ii brcot forward agenst fo- 
netik speliij. Ei hav dsn so with speshal referens 
tu the pouerful reiiionstrausea ov Archbishop Trench, 
and hiz most ebel pl’idii) in frvor ov the establisht 
sisteni ov orlografi. Az a injr skolar, ei fnli sher 
hiz fjliijz, and ei sirsirli admeir hiz elokwent advo- 
kasi. Ei difer from him bekroz ei dcL not fink, az 
h| dxz, that the los enteW bei fonetik speliq wud bj 
so grct az wj imajin; or that it wud bj ml on WNii 
seid. Beseidz, sides hj kan sho hou a reform ov spel- 
ig iz not onli for the prezent tu bj avoided, bst coltu- 
gether tu I4 renderd snnesesari, ei konsider that the 
suner it iz tsken in hand the beter. It spiz tu nij 
that the Archbishop luks on the introdskshon ov 
fenetik spelig az a mir krochet ov a fiu skolarz, or 
az an atempt on the part ov ssm haf-ediuketed per- 
sona, wising tu avoid the trsbcl ov lernig hou tu spel 
korektli. If that wer so, ei kweit agrj with him that 
psblik opinion wud never asium ssfishent fors for 
kariig thrr skpn. Bs't ther iz a motiv pouer beheind 
thjz fonetik reformerz hwich the Arehbi.shop haz 
hardli tekcn intu akount. Ei inpi the rnizeii en- 
diiird bei milionz ov children at ski{l, hu meit lern 
in W'sn yjr, and with r^al advantej tu themselvz, hwot 
the nou rekweir for or feiv yjrz tu lern, and seldom 
ssksjd in lernig after col. If the evidens ov sNch 
men az Mr. EUis iz tu bj depended on, and ei beljv 
hj iz wilig tu ssbmit tu eni test, then shurli the los 
ov SNm historikal and etimolojikal soui-enirs wud be 
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litel agenst tLa linjriiies ov iiiilionz ov children, and 
the stil heier hapines ov iniiioiiz ov Iijglishnien and 
Ipgliseivimeo, groiij sp az the erz tu col the welfi 
and strep fc ov Iijg'ish literatim-, or snebel tu rjd 
jven ther Beibel. II jr it iz hwcr ei ventiur tu difer 

from the Archbishop, not az bpp saggwin az tu eni 
imm^dict sykses, bst simpli az fjliij it a diuti tu help 
in a kcDz hvvich at prezent iz most ynpopiular. The 
jvil da ms bj put of for a lop teim, partikiularli if 
the wat ov sych men az Archbishop Trench iz Iron 
intu the xther skel. Bst xnles lapgwej sjscz tu bj 
lapgwej, and reitip sjscz tu bj reitip, the da wil 
shurli ksm hwen pjs wil hav tu bj mad betwjn the 
tu- Jermani haz apointed a Gsvemnient Koniishon 
tu konsider hwot iz tu l)j dsn with Jerman spelip 
In Ainorika, tt(, ssin Ijdip stetsmen sjni inklciad tu 
tek sp the reform ov spelip on nashonal groundz. 
Iz ther ne ststsman in Ipgland ssfishentli pr^f agenst 
ridikiul tu kcol the atenshon ov Parliment tu hwot iz 
a greip misfortiun ? 

Msch, houever, az ei difer from the Archbishop 
on thjz groundz, ei kanot bst deprekat the ton in 
hwich hiz pouerful opozishon haz bjn met bei meni 
ov the spholdcrz ov fonetik spelip. Ne, ei niNst go 
stil fNrthcr, and frapkli konfes that tu wNii ov hiz 
argiumonts ei feind it difdvslt, at prezent, tu giv a 
satisfaktori anser. 

“It iz a mjr assmpshon,” the Archbishop re- 
marks, “ that col men pronouns col AV5rdz aleik ; or 
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that liwenever tbs kxm tu spel a wxrd tbs wil ekzaktli 
agrj az tu bwot tbe outlein ov its sound iz. Nou wj 
ar sbcir men nil not dq this, from tbe fakt that, be- 
for tber noz eni fikst and seteld ortografi in our 
laijgwej, bwen, tberfor, everibodi woz mer or les a 
a fonografer, sjkig tu reit doun the ^Yxrd az it sounded 
tu him , — for bj had no stber Ico tu geid him, — the 
VErirsbonz ov spelii] ar infinit. Tsk, for instans, the 
wxrd sudden, hwich dsz not s^m tu promts eni gret 
skep for vareieti. Ei hav ineiself met nith this wxrd 
speld in no les than fdrtin wez amxg our eiii reiterz. 
Agen, in hou meni W£Z woz Raleigh’z nem speld, or 
Shakspere’z? The sem iz evident from the speliq 
ov xnediukated personz in our en de. Tbs hav ne 
xther rul bxt the sound tu geid them. Hou iz it 
that the do, not col spel aleik?” Jrjglish, Past and 
Prezent, p. 203. 

Leik most men Ini pljd with ther hart az wel az 
with ther bed, the Archbishop haz lip’ overlukt wxn 
obviss anser tu hiz kwestion. The dti not spel aleik 
bckcDZ the hav bjn brmt sp with a sistem ov speliq 
in Invich the sem .sound kan bj reprezented in ten 
diferent wez, and in hwich hardli eni wxn leter iz 
restrikted tu wxn fonetik pouer onli. If children 
wer breot xp with an alfabet in hwich jeh leter had 
bxt wxn sound, and in hwich the sem sound woz 
®lwez reprezented bei the sem sein — and this iz the 
veri esens ov fonetik reitig — then it wud bj simpli 
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imposibel that the sliiid di-jm ov reitii] suildeii iu for- 
tjn, or JJ'oiiini in 140, dil’crent wtz. 

Bst for ffll Hint tlier iz ssni ti'nL in tlio Aicli- 
biriliop’s remark; and if koinpcr the difcrciit wrz 
in bwiob the advokets ov fonstik Fpdnj — men leik 
Pitman, Bell, Ellis, Withers, Jones — reit llic f-rm 
WNi’dz, |ven hwen yuziij the sem fonetik alfabet, vj 
shal sj that the difikslli pointed out bei the Auli- 
bishop iz a rjal wnil Everiivsn noz hou difen nlli 
the sem wNrdz flolwrz hav bpi and stil ar pronoiinst 
in diferent parts ov Iijgland. And it iz not oiili in 
tounz and kountiz that thjz pckiidiaritiz prevrl; (her 
ar serten ivrrdz luvich wnii famili pronoiinscz difer- 
entli from another; and ther ar licseidz the stvdid 
and NnstTdid pekiuliariliz ov individina! ajijkcrz. Tn 
konvins pjpol that wvn iironvnsirshon iz nit mid the 
stlicr roij, sjmz Nterli hoples. Ei hav herd a heili 
kyltivrcod man defeiidiij liiz dropiij the 1/ at the be- 
giniij ov serten n^rdz, bei the Niiansciabel argiu- 
luent that in tie plrs hivrr lij noz bnot sp, noivNn 
pronotinst thjz iaishal liz. Ilivot Skochman ivnd 
admit that hiz pronNiisicshon tvoz ffolti ? Ilivot 
Birishman wnd S5b!nit tn Imz ov srcliij past in Lon- 
don ? And hivot rendcrz argimnent on cni neisetiz 
ov proiiNiisieshon stil mor difikvlt iz, that hot the jr 
and the tvij ar trecherv's ivitncsoz. Ei hav herd 
Amerikanz inentrn in gnd ernest tliat tlirr v.oz m>'eh 
les of nszal tivai] in Amei-ika than in Tpgiand. Pjpel 
ar not aivcr hou the pronouns, and hon diferentli ihr 
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pronouns nsn and the scm wsrd. Az a forener ei 
hav had auipel oportiuuitiz for obzoiY&jhon on this 
point. Ssin freiidz wud tel nij, for installs, that 
world woz pronounst leik vrhiiTd, father leik far- 
ther, nor (bcfor konsonants) leik gnair, hud leik 
lird, hurst leik lust, fur \d\\<~ fur , hirth leik berth; 
that the vouolz had the sem sound in trhere and 
vjere, in not and war, in God and gaudg ; Inveil 
Ntherz ashurd inj that noivsn list a forener kud tiijk 
so. And the r.'Nrst iz that jven the ran person dsz 
not ffihvez pronouns the scin wsrd in ekzaktli the 
S8m mailer. Kon.stantli, hwen ci askt a frend tu 
repjt a ivs'rd hwich lij had js.st pronoiinst, hj iviid 
pronouns it agen, bst with a sleit diferens. The iiijr 
fakt ov biz troiiij tu pronouns wel wnd give tu hiz 
pronNnsieshon a konshss and cmfatik karakter. The 
prepozishon of iz pronoiinst hei most pjpel ov, bst 
if Icros-ekzaiiiind, mcni wil s8 that tbs pronouns ov, 
bst the 0 not ekzaktli leik ojf. 

The konfiir-'iOn bekvinz gretest hwcii it iz ateinpted 
tu eidentifoi the pronsn.sir^hon, sc ov a vouel in Jer- 
inan with a vouel in Iijglidi. A^o tu Iijgli.shmcn and 
no til Jermanz sjrad tu bj cbel tu agr)' on hwot the 
herd with tier jrz, or hwot the sed with ther tsijz ; 
and the rezslt in the end iz that no A'ouel in Jeriran 
woz rjali the sem az eni Nthor vouel in IpgHsh. Tu 
tek wNn or tit instansez. from Jfr. Ellis’z kj tu Palio- 
teip (Paloetype), ei kan htr no diferens betwtn the a 
in Italian mano, Igglish /uf.-ver, and .Jerniaa mahnen, 
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Nules ei restrikt niei obzervEslionz tu the sterans ov 
serteii iiulividiualz ; Ir.vcraz ei tlii lijr a vcii 
and jeiierali ado[>ted, diferen.? betwiii tho vouelz in 
Jermau boc/i'e and French jeiiiie. Mr. Ellis, tschiij 
on the sem ilifikslti, remarks, “Mr. Bell’s pronsn- 
sisshon, in nieni instansez, diferz from that Invieh ei 
am aksstomd tu giv, e.spe.shali in foren nsrdz. BoD 
ovNS me hj roq.” Mr. Sweet remarks, p. 10, “Mr. 
Ellis insists stroijli on the monofloijgal karakter ov 
hiz on cez and ooz. Ei hjr hiz ce and oo az distiijkt 
difDoijz, not onli in hiz Igglish proiiNiisieshon, bst 
tolso in hiz pronNnsk.shon ov Ereneh, Jerman, and 
Latin.” If fonctlk reitig ment this miniiit fotografi 
ov spoken sonndz, in hwieh Mes. Bell and Elli.s eksel ; 
if eni atempt had ever l)jn med tn cmploi this he;- 
splitiij mashpieri for a praktikal reform ov Ljglish 
speliii, the objekshonz rezd lei Archbishop Trench 
wud l)j kweit Nnanserabel. Ther wnd bj fifti diferent 
wez ov speliij Igglish, and tho konfin 3 on wud bj 
greter than it iz non. Kot jven JJr. Bell’z terti-siks 
kategoriz ov vouel sound wnd bj ssfishent tu render 
everi pekiuliariti ov vouel kwoliti, pich and kwon- 
titi, with perfekt akiurasi. (Sj IT. Sweet, "'Ilistori 
ov Iijglish Sonndz,” pp. 58, 08.) Bst this woz 
never intended, and hweil konsjdiij irNch tu tho 
Archbishop’s argiuments, ei msst not konsjd tii 
niNch. 

Ilwot ei leik in IMr. Pitmau’z .sisteni ov speliij iz 
ekzaktli hwot ei ne haz bjn found fcolt with bei 
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stherz iiemli that hj dsz not atempt tu refein tn niNch, 
and tu ekspreJ iu reitiij thoz endies slicdz ov proiiNiisi- 
eshou, hwifh iiis bj ov the gretest interest tu the sUj- 
dent ov akoustiks, or ov foiietiks, az apleid tu the studi 
ov livh] deialekts, bst hwich, for praktikal az well az 
for seientifik filolojikal pxrposez, niNst bj enteirli ig- 
nerd. Reitiij woz never intended tu fotograf spoken 
laggwejez : it woz inent tu indikst, not tu pant 
soundz. If Voltaire sez, “ L’ecriture c’est la pein- 
ture de la voix,” hj iz reit; bst hwen hj goz on tu 
ss, “plus elle est resscmblante, ineilleur elle est,” ei 
am not sertcu that, az iu a piktiur ov a landskep, so 
in a piktiur ov the vois, prj-Raftleit ininiiitnes me 
not destroi the veri objekt ov the piktiur. Lapgwej 
djiz in brmd kvbrz, and reitig cot tu folo the ekzam- 
pel ov lai]gwej, hwich tho it alouz an endies vareiti 
ov pronsnsieshon, restrikts itself for its on psrpos, 
for the p5rpo3 ov ekspresiq tcot in ml its modifike- 
.shonz, tu a veri limited nsmbor ov tipikal vouelz and 
konsouants. Out ov the larj nvniher ov soundz, for 
installs, hwich hav lijn katalogd fiom the vriiss 
Iijglish deialekts, thoz onli kan bj rekogneizd az 
konstitiuent elements ov the laijgwej hwicb in, and 
bei, thsr diferens from jch sther, konvc a diferens ov 
mjniij. Ov svcb pregnant and imt-konveii] voiielz, 
Igglish pozesez no nior than twelv. Hwotevcr Ihe 
meinor shsdz ov vouel soundz in Iijglish deialekts me 
bj, the dll not enrich the laijgwej, az SNch, tl’.at iz, 
the dll not enebel the spjker tu konve nior niiniut 
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sheclz ov tfflt than the twelv tipikal siijgel vouelz. 
Bescidz, ther jencrali iz hwot the French mcit kcol 
a fonetik solidariti in jch dciulekt. If wsn vouel 
chsnjcz, the stherz ar apt tu folo, and the men ol> 
jekt ov laijgwej reinrnz the scni Iruout, nnnli, tu 
prevent ivsn ivsrd from rsniij intn aiiNtber, and yet 
tu ahsten from tn miniiit fonetik distiijkshonz, hwich 
an ordinari jr meit feind it difikslt tu grasp. This 
prinsipcl ov fonetik solidariti iz ov gret importans, 
not onli in ekspkniij the gradiual chrujez ov vouelz, 
bst colso SNch jeneral chrnjez ov konsonants az ivj 
sj, for instans, in the Jennan Laniverscliielunr/. 
Az siin az ivsn p!e.s iz left vekant, thcr iz pveshur 
tu fil it, or so lUNch ov it az iz left vikant, hst no 
nior. 

Ther ar, in fakt, tii hnnichez, or at ml events, tu 
kweit distiijkt praktikal aplikeshonz ov the seiens ov 
Fonetiks, hwich fur wont ov heter nrmz, oi designet 
az jilolojikal and dcialcliil'al. Ther iz hwot me 

kcold a filolojikal stsdi ov Fonetiks, hwich iz an 
esenshal part ov the Seiens ov Lapgwej, and haz for 
its objekt tu giv a kljr eidja ov the alfabet, not az 
riten, b^t az spoken. It trjts ov the matjrialz out 
ov hwich, the instruments with hwich, and the proses 
bei Imieh, vouelz and konsonants ar fornid ; and 
after ekspkniij hou serten Icterz agrj, and difer, in 
thrr matjrial, in tho in.strnmcnts vith hv.ieh, and the 
proses bei hwich the ar prodiiist, it enrl'ctz ss tu 
snderstand tho kmzcz and rezslts ov hivot iz kcold 
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Fenetik Chenj. In meni respekts the most instrsktiv 
trjtment ov the jenenl tjori ov Fenetiks iz tu )| 
found in the Prciti*-akhyas ; partikiularli in the old- 
est (400 B. K.), that atacht tu the Rig Veda.* Tho 
the nsniber ov posihel soundz me sjm infinit the 
number ov rj*;! soundz yuzd in Sanskrit or eni sther 
given laijgwej for the psrpos ov ekspresi^ diferent 
shedz or mpiii], iz veri limited. It iz with thjz 
brmd katcgoriz ov sound alen that the Pratisakhyas 
djl; and it iz for a proper Niiderstandiij ov thjz the 
Seiejis ov Laijgnej haz tu inldctd within its sfjr a 
kerful stsdi ov Fonetiks. 

The deialektikal st^di ov Fonetiks haz laijer ob- 
jekts. It wishez tu ekzcost col posibel soundz hwich 
kan bj proliiist bei the vekal organz, litel konscrnd 
az tu hwether thjz soundz oksr in eni rjal laggivej or 
not. It iz partikiularli ycisful for the psrpos ov 
pentiij, with the stmost akiurasi, the aktiual pro- 
uNnsieshon ov individiualz, and ov fiksig the fentest 
shedz ov diiialoktik vareieti. Tho most marvelss 
achjvineiit in this brancli ov apleid fonetiks me bj 
sjn in IMr. BelTz ‘‘ Vizibol Spjch.” 

Thjz tij branchez ov fonetik soiens, houever, shud 
bj kept kerfuli distiijkt. Az the foundcshon ov a 
praktikal alfal)et, leikwciz az the onli sef foundeshon 
for the Seiens ov Lapgwej, wj wont filolojikal or 
tjoretik Fonetiks. V/j wont an Nnderstandiij ov 

* “ raij-Ve(la-Prati.s\;kliya, I>as alteste LcLrbuch der Vt'dij-clieii 
Phonetik, v^aii'skrit Text, iiiit T’bcrsetzun^ iind Aiiiiicrkuiigeii, 
herausgegeben,” von F. Max Muller, Leipzig, ISd'.K 
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thoz; jeneral prinsipolz and thoz bread kategoiiz ov 
scuud hfficli ar trjted in Iho Pratii'ukbyas • wj dq, 
not wont eui ov the miniiit doialektikal distiijkthonz 
bwich bav no grainatikal psi-})os, and ar tbcifor uut- 
seid tbe pci ov grainatikal .seiens. Tq miniiit uic- 
tigkshon prodkisez konfiu^on, and Invrr it kan bj 
avoided, witboat a cakrifeiz ov akiurasi, it oit tn b^ 
avoided. Ilwer vegnes ckzists in rjaliti, and bwer 
ustiur alouz a breed inaijin on either seid, it wud l)j 
roij tu ignor that latitiud. Akiurasi itself wud bjr 
beksm inakiurasi. 

Bst bwen wj wont ta ckzenst ad po.dbcl f.lualz ov 
sound, bwen wj wont tu fotograf the pekiuliaritiz ov 
serten deialekts, or nicjur the djvicsbonz in the jiro- 
nsnsiesbon ov iadividiualz bci the most miniiit de- 
grjz, wj then msst avcl oursclvz ov that ekskwizit 
artistik masbjneri konstrskted bci hlr. Bell, and 
hantleld with so mseb skil bei fdr. A. J. Ellis, tbo 
fiu onli wil bj cbel ta ynz it with rjal sskscs. 

Ssin pjpol sjni tu iinajin that tao poucr ov dis- 
tiijgwisbii] miniiit difc'rensez ov soundz iz a natiural 
gift, and kanot bj akweird. It ms ]ij so in kweit 
eksepsbonal kssez, bst oi no az a fakt tliat a cheilel 
that had, az pjpcl se, no jr for miuzik, and kud not 
siy “God sev the Kwjn,’’ gradiaali akueird the 
pouer ov distiijgwi'biij the onliaari nets, a;ul ov 
siijii] a tiuu. Gpjkiij from nmi oa ek'-ppmas oi 
shud at that a gu.l jr ksmz ivi inberiian for, 
az loij az ei kan remember, a full not, oi-, az i\ j yqsfc 
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tu kcol it, an impiur (unrein) not, woz lu mj fizi- 
kali penful. 

Bst this apleiz tu iniuzik onli, and it iz bei no 
nijnz jencrali tret, tliat pjpol hii hav a gud miuzikal 
jr, hav colso ti gud jr for laijgwej. Ei hav non 
pjpel kweit ^nmiuzikal, pozest ov a veri gud jr for 
laijgwej, and vice versa. The tii natiural gifts, thrr- 
for, if natiural gifts the ar, ov distipgwishiij iriniut 
degrjz ov jiich and kwoliti ov sound dii not sjm tu 
bj the seni. The rjal difikslti, houever, hwich meks 
itself felt in di.-^kssiij niiniut shedz ov sound, arcizez 
from the ins'sfishonsi ov our nomen klatiur, from the 
cohnost irrozistiliel influens ov imajineshon, and in 
tho end, from the wont ov a fononieter. A gud 
miuzishan kau disthjgwish betwjn C s/icirj) and D 
fiat, a gud fonetishan betwjn a “ lo-bak-naro” and a 
“ le-mikst-naro ” vouch Bst the kanot tnlwez translet 
thcr sentiments intu definit langwej, and if the trei 
bei aktiual eksperiment tu imitrt thjz tii soundz or 
vouelz, the iinperfekshonz ov the jr and tsij, hot in 
the spjker and tho lisoncr, frjkwentli render col 
ateinpts at a miutiual sndcr.'itandiij imposibol. Wj 
shal never areiv at seientifik presijon til wj hav a 
fonometer for kwoliti ov sound, nor dix ci s| hwei 
s5C‘h an instrument shud hj iinposibel. Ei wet re- 
member Wheatstone teliij inj, that hj wud Nndertrk 
tu rjprodlus bei mjnz ov an instrument everi shed 
ov vouel in cni laijgwrj ov tho wNrld, and ei shud 
f iijk that Willis’z and Ilclinholtz’z eksperiments wud 
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ssplei the elements from liwich ssch a fenometer 
meit hj koustitiutecl. Az sim az aj kan me 5 ur, 
defeiii, and rjiirodiiis, at plejur, hwot at prezeut wj 
kan onli deskreib in aproi-simet termz, the seiens 
ov fenetiks nil bekNin most frutful, and asium its 
lejitimet plrs az a sine find non tu the stiudent ov 
laijgwej. 

Ei hav sNmteimz bju bkmd for haviij insisted on 
Fonetiks bjip rekogneizd az the fonndeshon ov the 
Seiens ov Lapgwej, Prof. Benfey and Nther skolarz 
protested agenst the chapter ei hav devoted tu Fe- 
netiks in the Sekond Sirjz ov mei “ Lektiurz,” az 
an snuesesari inove.shon, and thoz protests hav be- 
k^m stil stroijger ov let. Bst hjr, tp. \vj m5st dis- 
tiijgwish botwjn ti'i tiijz. Filolojikal or jeneral Fo- 
netiks. ar, ei hold, az .stroijli az ever, an integral 
part ov the Seiens ov Laijgwej ; deialektik Fonetiks 
ms bj j'usful hjr and ther, bst ths shod bj kept 
within thsr proper sfjr; stherweiz, ei admit az redili 
az eniwNu els, the obskiiir rather than revjl the bread 
and masiv kslorz ov sound hwich lapgwej ypzez for 
its ordinari Avsrk. 

If wj reflekt a litel, wj shal sj that the filolojikal 
kon.sepshon ov a vouel iz SNnitip total! diferent from 
its piurli akoustik or deialektik konsepshon. Tlie 
former iz chjfli konsernd nith tlie sfjr ov po.sibel 
VEi’isshon, and the later with the piiirli fonomcnal in- 
dividiualiti ov jeh vouol. Tn the fi'oloji-'t, the Irj 
vouolz iji for instans, hnotevor th.sr ekzakt 
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pronsnsleshouz me hav bp at (liferent teimz, iind in 
(liferent provinsez ov the liomaii Einpeir, ar peten- 
shali wsn and the sem. Wj Ink on sejdimus and 
e,3dofio^ az on Sanskrit snj)tainus, and enli bei noii] 
that e, i, and n in sejitinius ar ( d 1 reprezentativz ov 
a short a, or that oj)timis standz for the mer rn- 
shent optinnus and optomos, dri vj tek in at ivsn 
glans the hoi histori and posibel vrrieshon ov thp 
vouolz in diferent laijgwejez and deialekts. Iven 
hv/er a vouel disapp'z kompljtli, az in (jigno for 
(jlgeno, in rd-xoi for T.tT<s.TU)^ the inerdal ei ov the 
filolojist distirnz and rvez hwot no jr kan hjr. i^nd 
hweil in tlijz kesez the etimolojist, disregardii] the 
Idjrost vareieti ov prou5nsie.shon, trjts sych vouelz 
az a, e, i, o, u az wsu and the sem, in stherz Inver 
til vouelz s|ra tu h iv ekzaktli the sem sound tu the 
dcialektishan, the filolojist on hiz part persjvz dif- 
eronsez ov the gretest importans. The i in Jicies and 
cliens me hav tlie sem sound az the i in giguo or 
sejjfnnus, tlio n ov Iko me not difer from the n in 
opfii}nns or luJicnx, ))5t ther intriu^ik valiu, ther kep- 
alniitiz ov grot and doke, ar totaii diferent in jch. 
Wj shal never 1,'j e))el tu .^pjk nifh eiiiiiij leik rjal 
seieiitifik akiurasi ov the pronsnsieshon ov enshent 
laijgwejez, bst jven if wj luk tu ther riten apjrans 
onli, wj sj agen and agon hou vouelz, riten aleik, ar 
historikali tohdi distiijkt. Grimm introdiust the dis- 
tigkshon betwjn ui and ai, betwjn du and au, not 
bek(Dz it iz Itei eni mjnz serten that the pronvnsie- 
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shoa ov thjz difCoijz vend, bxt bekroz hj wisht tu 
indikefc that the aiile<ideiitrf ov di and du ivei- dif- 
erent from thoz ov id and an. In Gotik fidJnr, 
(Sk. pasu, pecLi), at iz a shortoiid tu /, and bioktii 
befor h tu id; in Golik vidt (8k. veda, oak/), ai, iz 
radikal i streijtend tu dl. In Gotik dinihtar (8k. 
duhitar ODytlrr^p)^ ait iz radikal u broken tu in'i ; in 
auhna sven (Sk. asna, /.Tv6=/»o=a;^!.o), the an iz 
a, darkend tu ii, and broken tu du; hivcil in Gotik 
Mug dll iz orijinal w streijtend tu du. 

Ilweu Vij hjr e and d in Gotik wj sj d, jsst az wj sj 
Dorik d beheind Eionik Ilwcn wj hjr c in can is, 
wj sj Sanskrit s ; hwen wj hjr c in cruor, wj sj 
Sanskrit d'. ILven wj hjr y in v. j sj .Irian g ; 
hwen wj hjr in gUyio, wj sj rlrian r. 

Thjz fiu iiNstrcshonz wit ekspien, ei hop the c.ren- 
shal diferens in the ai»likeshon ov fonetiks tu filoloji 
and doi'dektoloji, and wil sho that in the former 
our brssh inxst o,- nesc.'iti be brmd, hweil in tlie 
later it nixst bj fein. It iz bei iniksir) sp tij separet 
leiiiz ov reserch, jeh heili imporfc.nt in itself, that so 
niNch konfiu 30 u haz ov Irt bjii okejond. The valiu 
ov piurli foiietik obzerve.sJionz shud on no akount bj 
xnderrrted ; bxt it iz nese.sari, for that veri rjzon, 
that deialektikal az wel az filolojikal fonetiks diud 
bj konfeind tu ther proper sfjr. Tlie filolojist haz 
mxch tu lern from the fonoti.'han, bxt bj shud 
never forget that hjr, az cisluvci', hwot iz bread and 
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tipikal iz az important and az seientifikali akiuret az 
liwot iz miniut and speshal. 

Hwofc iz brmd and tipikal iz often nior akiuret 
jven than hwot iz niiiiiiit and speshal. It lueit bj 
posibelj for instans, bei a fotografik proses, tu repre- 
zent tlie ekzakt pozishon ov the tsg and the inseid 
ivcolz ov the mout hweU wj pronouns the Italian vouel 
i, Bst it iTud bj the gi-rtest mistsk tu sspoz that this 
iincj givz NS the onli we in hwich that vouel iz, and 
kan bj, pronoiinst. Tho job individiual me hav hiz 
en we ov plesiij the tsij in pronounsiij /, wj hav onli 
tu trei the cksperiment in order tu kouvins ourselvz 
that, with SNm efort, wj me veri that pozishon in 
meiii wez and yet prodius the sound ov /. Ilwen, 
therfor, in mei “ Lektiurz on the Seiens ov Laqgwej,” 
ei gev piktiui'z ov the pozishonz ov the vokal organz 
rekweird for pronounsig the tipikal leterz ov the 
alfabet, ei tuk gret ker tu mck them tipikal, that iz, 
tu Ijv them iNf skechez rather than miniut fotografs. 
Ei kauot beter okspres hwot ei f jl on this point than 
bei kwotiij tho wsrdz ov Ilmckcl: — 

“For didaktik pNrposez, simpel skjmatik figiurz 
ar far nior yiisful than piktiurz prezervig the gret- 
est fetfulnes tu netiur and karid out with the gretest 
akiurasi.” (“Ziele und Wege,” p. 37.) 

[The following three letters, now introduced, will 
complete the Phonetic Alphabet — 

for the sounds heard in — tkew, cAcap, s/ie.] 
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Tu retern, after dis digrejcn, tu Mr. Pltman’z 
alfabet, ei repjt dat it rekomenclz itself tu niei 
meind bei hwot xderz krol its inakiurasi. It Joz 
its I'ial and praktikal Avizdora bei not ateniptiij tu 
fiks eni distiijkfonz bniq ar not absoliitli nescwiii. 
If, for installs, ivj tek do gstsral teniiiis, ivj feind 
that Iijglif rekogneizez wsn Jc onli, coldo its pio- 
nsnsiejou vsriz konsiderabli. It iz ssniteiniz pio- 
nounst S0 az tu prodiiis colmost a Jarp krak; S5iii- 
teimz it haz a djp, ho!o sound ; and ssniteiniz a soft, 
Iszi, mouille karakter. It veriz konsiderabli akord- 
ig tu de vouelz hwig folo it, az cnibodi me bjr, ns 
fjl, if bj pi'onounsez in ssksejon, /cof, Inil, Jcar, haf, 
kit. Bst az IijgUj dsz not yiiz djz diferent kz for 
the psrpos ov distiijgwifiij ivxrdz or gramatikal fonnz, 
ivxn broid katogori oiiU ov voisles gid^ral Cjeks baz tu 
bj adinited in reitiij Iijglif In do Seinitik laijgwejcz 
de kes iz diferent ; not onli ar kn f and kuf diferent 
in sound, b^t dis diforens iz yiiz 1 tu distiijgwiJ dif- 
erent mjniijz. 

Or if wj tek de vouel a in its orijinal, pinr pro- 
nxnsisjon, leik Italian «, ivj kan jziii persjv dat it 
baz diferent kslorz in diferent konntiz ov Iijgland. 
Yet in rcitiij it nis bj trjted az wxn, bokroz it baz 
bst iv5n and de ssm gramatikal intenjon, and d:5z 
not konvs a niu mpnij ti! it eksjdz its neidcst limit. 
Gud spjkorz in Ipgland pronouns do (t in /oi/ leik 
de piur Italian a ; ivid xderz it bekvinz bi-md, v. id 
xderz tin. list do it me dss o&ilet konsiderabli, it 
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niNst not enkrog on rte provius ov c, Invig wud genj 
its mjnig tu lest ; nor on do provins ov o, kwig wud 
genj it tu lost ; nor on do provius ov xi, hwig irud genj 
it tu lust 

<Ie difikslti, drrfor, hwig Argbijop Trench liaz 
pointed out iz ijali restrikted tu doz kesez hwer do 
pronNnsi:|on ov vouelz — for it iz wid vouelz g^fli 
dat v’j ar trNheld — veriz so iiinq az tu overstep do 
brendest limits or wsn ov do rekogneizd kategoriz 
ov sound, and tu enkrog on ansder. If wj trk de 
vi^vd fust, hivig iz pronounst veil diferentli jven bei 
ediuketed pjpul, der ivud bj no uesesiti for indiketiij 
in reitiij de diforent frdz ov pronsnsirlon hvig lei 
betwjn de sound ov de jort Italian a and de log a 
herd m father. list hwende a \a fast iz pronoiinst 
leik de a in fat.^ den de nesesiti ov a niu grafik 
ekspoimnit wud arciz, and Argbijop Trench iviul bj 
roit in twitig fonetik refornierz ivid sagkjonig tu 
spelirjz for de sem ’wsrd. 

Ei kud inonjon de nrinz ov Irj bijops, rvsn ov 
luiin pronoiinst de voucl in God leik Ga)d, ansder 
leik rod, a terd leik gad. tie last pronsnsiejon ivud 
probabli bj kondemd bei everi'jodi, bvt de Nder tu 
ivud remen sagkjond liei de heiest cotoriti, and der- 
for retend in fonetik reitig. 

So far, den, ei admit dat Aigbijop Trench haz 
pointed out a rjal difikNlti inhjrent in fonetik reitig ; . 
bst hwot iz dat wsn difikslti komperd wid de difi- 
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ksltiz ov de prezont sistcin ov IpgliJ spdip ? It 
wuJ not l)j oaest tu trei tu evcd liiz bei sciij 

dat der iz bid niu pronsnsiejon rokogiieizd boi 

de yuzej ov cdiukcted pipol. clat iz not &o, and 
dez hii no best de bciolcyi ov laijgwcj, no dat it 

kunct bj so. tie veri leif ov laijgwcj konsibts in a 

konstant frik|on betwjn de eentiipotal furs ov kis- 
toni and de sentrifiugal fors ov individiual fridom. 
Agenst dat difikilti deifor, dor iz no reniedi. Cn!i 
hjr agen de Arqbifop sjmz tu hav ovcriukt de fakt 
dat de difikslti beloijz tu do prezent sistem ov spcl- 
ig uirli az niiq az tu de fonetik sisteni. tier iz bst 
Win rekogneizd ws ov speliij, bit everibodi pro- 
noilnscz akordig tu Liz on idiosiukrasiz. It wud 1 j 
de scin wid fonetik spelig. Win proniiisifjon, do 
best rekogneizd, wud liavtu 1| adopted az a htaiidard 
in fonetik reitig, Ijvig tu cveri Inglijnian biz frjdoin 
tu pronouns az f-pnob gud tu l;ini. Wj |ud luz ui- 
tig ov hwot wj nou poze.s, and 0 )I do advantejez ov 
fonetik reitig wud rouisn sniinperd. cle rjal stct ov 
de kes iz, drrfor, dis — A^owin defendz do prezent 
sistcm ov spelig ; evcriwin admits do sjriis injuri 
hwiq it inflikts on najonal cdiukrjon. Everibodi 
admits de praktikal advantejez ov fonetik E[)e!:g, 
bit after dat, ml eksklcm dat a reform ov spelig, 
bweder parjal or komp'jt, iz imposiixl. Ilwe^ter it 
iz imposibel or not, ci gladli Ijv tu men ov de wirld 
tu deseid. Az a skolar, az a stiudent ov de hi^toii 
ov laggwej, ei simpli incnlen dat in everi riteu lagg- 
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wcj a reform ov speliij iz, sviner or letcr, inevitabel, 
No (louu de ivil de me bj put of. Ei liav litel dout 
dat it wil bi put of for meui jencrefonz, and dat a 
rjal reform ■\vil probabli not bj karid eksept kon- 
kyrentli wid a veiolont sojal kouvyljon. Onli let de 
kwestion bj argiiul fcrli. Let fakts hav ssm >Yet, 
and let it not Ijj sspezd bci men ov de W5rld dat 
doz Ini defend de pritisipelz ov do Fonetih l\iuz ar 
onli tjtotalerz and vejetcrianz, bu iiav never lernd liou 
tu ppel. 

If ei liav .spoken stroijli in sy-port ov 3Ir. Eit- 
man’z sEtem, it iz not bekeoz on col points ei kon- 
sider it slupjrior tu de cistemz prcprrd bei sder re- 
formerz, bu ar deli inkrjsiij in number, bst ^jfli 
bekfflz it baz bpi tested so larjli, and haz stud de 
test wel. IMr. Pitman’z Foiictik Jsnial baz nou 
[1880] bjn pvblijt terti-ct yjrz, and if it iz non dat 
it iz ps'biift wikli in 12,000 kopiz, [q kopi repre- 
zentiij at Ijst for or feiv rjderz, it me not sjm so veri 
fulij, after ml, if nj imajin dat der iz ssni veital 
poLier in dat iiisiguifikaut jerni. 
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OB' SAI^SKEIT TEXTS DISCOY- 
ERED IX JAP AX. 

KEAD AT THE MEETING OF THE EOYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY, FEBEHARY 16, ISSO. 

It is probably in the recollection of some of the 
senior members of this Society how wide and deep 
an interest was excited in the year 18-53 by the pub- 
lication of Stanislas Jalien’s translation of tlie ‘"Life 
and Travels of Hiouen-thsang.” The account given 
by an eye-witness of the religious, social, political, 
and literary state of India at the beginning of the 
seventh century of our era was like a rocket, carrying 
a rope to a whole crew of struggling scholars, on the 
point of being drowned in the sea of Indian chro- 
nology ; and the rope was eagerly grasped by all, 
whether their special object was the history of Indian 
religion, or the history of Indian literature, archi- 
tecture, or politics. While many books on Indian 
literature, published five-and-twenty years ago, are 
now put aside and forgotten, Julien's three volumes 
of Hiouen-thsang still maintain a fresh interest, and 
supply new subjects for discussion, as may be seen 
even in the last number of the Journal of your So- 
ciety. 

I had the honor and pleasure of working with 
Stanislas Julien, when he was compiling those largo 
lists of Sanskrit and Chinese words which formed 
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the foundation of his translation of Hiouen-thsang, 
and enabled him in his classical work, the “ Mcthodo 
pour dechiffrer et transcrire Ics noms Sanskrits ” 
(18G1), to solve a riddle which had puzzled Oriental 
scholars for a long time — viz., how it happened that 
the original Sanskrit names had been so completely 
disguised and rendered almost unrecognizable in the 
Chinese translations of Sanskrit texts, and how they 
could be restored to tlieir original form. 

I had likewise the honor and pleasure of working 
witli your late rresidcnt. Professor H. II. Wilson, 
when, after reading Julien's works, he conceived 
the idea that some of the original Sanskrit texts of 
which the Chinese translations had been recovered 
might still be found in the monasteries of China. 
His influential position as President of your Society, 
and liis personal relations with Sir John Bowring, 
then English Resident in China, enabled him to set 
in motion a powerful machinery for attaining his 
object ; and if you look back some five-and-twenty 
years, you will find in your Journal a full account of 
the correspondence that passed between Professor 
Wilson, Sir J. Bowring, and Dr. EJkins, on the 
search after Sanskrit JISS. in the temples or monas- 
teries of China. 

On February 15, 1854, Professor Wilson writes 
from Oxford to Sir John Bowring : — 

“I send yon herewith a list of the Sanskrit works 
carried to China by Ilwen Tsang in the middle of 
the seventh century, and in great part translated by 
him, or under his supervision, into Chinese. If any 
of them, capeeiali^ the orir/inals, should be still in 
existence, you would do good service to Sanskrit 
literature and to the history of Buddhism by pro 
curing copies.” 
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Chinese Translators of Sanshrit Texts. 

It is a well-known fact that, even long before the 
time of Hiouen-thsang — that is, long before the 
seventh century of our era — large numbers of San- 
skrit MSS. had been exported to China. These lit- 
erary exjDortations began as early as the first century 
A. I>. When we read for the first time of coniin.’s- 
sioners being sent to India by Ming-ti, tlie Emperor 
of China, the second sovereign of the Eastern Han 
dynasty, about 62 or 63 A. D., w'e are told that they 
returned to China with a white horse, carrying books 
and images.^ And the account proceeds to state that 
“ these books still remain, and are reverenced and 
worshipped.” 

From that time, when Buddhism was first officially 
recognized in China,- there is an almost unbroken 
succession of importers and translators of Buddhist, 
in some cases of Bralimanic texts also, fill wo come 
to tlie two famous expeditions, the one undertaken 
by Fa-hiau in 400-415, tlic other by Hiouen-thsang, 
629-043 A. D. Fa-hian's Travels were translated into 
French by Abel Ilemusat (1836), into English by 
Mr. Beal (1869). Hiouen-thsang’s Travels are well 
known through Stanislas Julien’s admirable transla- 
tion. Of Hiouen-thsang we are told that he brought 
back from India no less than 520 fasciculi, or 657 
separate works, which had to bo carried by twenty- 
two horses.’^ Ho translated, or had translated, 740 
works, forming 1,335 fasciculi. 

1 lacnl, Tnn-iU of Biuhlhli't ViljrimSy lutrod. p. xxi.; Chinese 
tory, vol. X. Xo. 3, .’ifaivh, 3841. 

^ See an aceount of the Introilurtioc of liuddhi-m into riiina, in Jy>ur' 
nal Asintiqiie, ISoO, Au"n«f, p. 105. Htcherdns snr L'vri'jine dt.s ordrtt 
reliyiiux (htn'^ I'cmjnre chinoh, par Ibzin. 

8 Stan. Julien, Felcrins BouddhisteBf vol. i- p. 296. 
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I say nothing of earlier traces of Buddhism 'which 
are supposed to occur in Chinese books. Whatever 
they may amount to, we look in vain in tljem for evi- 
dence of any Chinese translations of Buddhist books 
before the time of the Emperor Ming-ti ; and what 
concerns us at present is, not the existence or the 
spreading of Buddhism towards the north and east 
long before the beginning of the Christian era, but 
the existence of Buddhist books, so far as it can be 
proved at that time by the existence of Chinese 
translations the date of which can be fixed with suf- 
ficient certainty. 

In the following remarks on the history of these 
translations I have had the great advantage of being 
able to use the Annals of the Sui Dynasty (589-618), 
kindly translated for me by Professor Legge. In 
China the history of each dynasty was written under 
the succeeding dynasty from documents which may 
be supposed to be contemporaneous with the events 
they relate. The account given in the Sui Chroni- 
cles of the introduction of Buddhism and Buddhist 
works into China is said to be the best general ac- 
count to be found in early Chinese literature, and the 
facts here stated may be looked upon as far more 
trustworthy than the notices hitherto relied upon, and 
collected from Chinese writers of different dates and 
different localities. I have also had tire assistance of 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, who compared the names of the 
translators mentioned in the Sui Annals with the 
names as given in the K’ai-yuen-shih-kiao-mu-lu (Cat- 
alogue of the Buddhist books compiled in the period 
K’ai-yuen [a. d. 713-741]) ; and though there still 
remain some doubtful points, we may rest assured 
that the dates assigned to the principal Chinese trans 
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Inters and their works can be depended on as his- 
torically trustworthy. 

With regard to the period anterior to Ming-ti, the 
Sui Chronicles tell us that after an investigation of 
the records, it was known that Buddhism had not 
been brought to China previously to the Han dynasty 
(began 206 B. c.), though some say that it had long 
been spread abroad, but liad disappeared again in the 
time of the /iT/an^ (221-206 B. C.). Afterwards, how- 
ever, when Aling'/c/neii was sent on a mission to the 
regions of the West (about 130 B. c.), he is sup- 
posed to have become acquainted with the religion of 
Buddha. He was made prisoner by the Hiungnu 
(Huns), 2 and, being kept by them for ten years, he 
may well have acquired during his captivity some 
knowledge of Buddhism, which at a very early time 
had spread from Cabul ^ towards the north and the 
east. 

A 

In the time of the Emperor Ai (b. c. G-2) we read 
that 7i7dn-/iing caused I-tsun to teach the Buddhist 
Sutras orally, but that the people gave no credence to 
them. All this seems to rest on semi-historical evi- 
dence only. 

The first official recognition of Buddhism in China 
dates from the reign of the Emperor Ming-ti, and the 
following account, though not altogether free from a 

^ Dr. Dtlkins in his Xotices of Budilhi«:ni in China (which unfortunately 
ire not jiaired) says that Indians arrived at the capital of China in Shensi 
n 217 B. c. to propagate their relicdon. 

- Dr. Edkiiis, /. c., states that ikan^-X7nen, on his return from the coun- 
try of tlie Gctie, infornicd the Emperor Wu-ti that he liad seen article.^ of 
tra/Kc from Shindo. The commentator adds that the name is pronounced 
Kando and Timlo, and that it is the country :f the barbarians called Bud- 
dha (sic). 

3 Kabul or Ko-fu is, in the Ki^tern Han annaD, called a state of th® 
Yueh-Ai. 
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legendary coloring, is generally accepted as authentic 
by Chinese scholars : “ The Emperor Ming-ti, of the 
After Han dynasty (58-75 A. D.), dreamt that a 
man of metal (or golden color) was flying and walk- 
ing in a courtyard of the palace. When he told his 
dream in the Court, Fu-i said that the figure was 
that of Buddha. On this the Emperor sent the gen- 
tleman-usher Tsai-yin and if/an-^ing (who must then 
have been growing old) both to the country of the 
great Yueh-/;i^ and to India, in order to seek for such 
an imago.” 

An earlier account of the same event is to be found 
in the Annals of the After (or Eastern) Han dynasty 
(25-120 A. D.). These annals were compiled by 
Fau-yeh, who was afterwards condemned to death as 
a rebel (445 A. D.). Here we read^ (vol. 88, fob 
8 a se^.) : “ There is a tradition that the Emp)eror 
Ming-ti (58-75 A. D.) dreamt that tliere was a giant- 
like man of golden color,*^ whose head was refulgent. 
The Emperor wanted his retainers to interpret it. 
Then some said, ‘ There is a god (or spirit) in the 
West who is called Fo, whose height is sixteen feet, 
and of golden color.’ Having heard this, the Emperor 
at once sent messengers to Tien-Zru (f. e. India), to 
inquire after the doctrine of Buddha. Subsequently, 
copies of the image of Buddha were drawn in the 
middle country (i. e. China).” 

The emissaries whom the Emperor Ming-ti had 
sent to India obtained a Buddhist Sutra in forty-two 
sections, and an image of Buddha, with which and 
die Shamans Ka.syapa Matahga and A'u-fa-lan, they 

1 Generally ulentitietl with the Geta?, but without sufiicient proof, 

2 Traii'^Iated by Mr. Bunyin Xanjio. 

* llie polden color or su varnavarnata is one of the thirty-two marks 
of a Buddha, recognized both in the Southern and i^orthern schools (Bor 
pouf, Lotus, 579). 
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returned to tlic East. When Tsai-yin approached 
(the capital), ho caused the book to be borne on a 
white liorse, and on this account the monastery of the 
White Horse was built on the west of the Yung gate 
of the city of Lo to lodge it. The classic was tied up 
and placed in the stone house of the Lau tower, and, 
moreover, pictures of the image were drawn and kept 
in the AViing-yiian tower, and at the top of the 
Hsien-Zieh hill. 

Here we seem to be on ten'a firma, for some of the 
literary works by Kasyapa Mataiiga and Au-fa-lan 
are still in existence. Kasyapa Matahga (or, it may 
be, Kasya Matahga') is clearly a Sanskrit name. 
Matahga, though the name of a/uinddla or low-casto 
man, might welt be borne bj^ a Buddhist priest." 
The name of Jfu-fa-hui, however, is more difficult. 
Chinese scholars declare that it can only be a Chinese 
name," yet if ATi-fa-lan came from India with Aa- 
syapa, wo should expect that he too bore a Sanskrit 
name. In that case, 7ul might ho taken as the last 
character of Tien-Zru, Indii.a, which character is pre- 
fixed to the names of other Indian priests living in 
China. His name would be Fa-lan, i. e. Dhavma -f- x, 
whatever Ian may signify, perhaps padina, lotus.* 

1 This name is written in various war?, Ka-shio-ma-to-ciya, Ka-shio- 
tia-to, Shio-ma-tn, Ka-to, Tn the Fall-i-mitJl;-i-t^i (vol. lir. fol. 4 a), 

is saiil “ that K. wa« a native of Central India, and a iJrahman l>y caste. 
Hciviiic: been invited bv tlie Chinese envoy, T,-ai-yiu, h“ came to Ciiiiia, 
saw tile Kmpfivir, and dird in Lo-yanif, tlie c.ipital.*’ Of A'l'i-ta-hin it is 
said {I c. vol. ill. fol. that he wa-' a native of Ccntial India. mcII vci-sinl 
in Vinaya. invited to "o to China, (lie wotiM nut jut him de- 

part. He left secretly, and anivetl in China after Kawajiu. Tln-y trans- 
lated the Sutra in foity-two section? toijt thef. After Iva.'Napa ibed, A'li- 
fa-!an tran-Litml uve .Sutrji!, 

- See Ya^ala-'-ntta (m Nipa'^a-^ntta), r. *2*2 
® Fa is the Ihiduliist eqriivaieiit for fiiar. 

^ Mr. Ih Xanjio informs me lliat both in an 1 J i] in Tiuddlii'-t 

prirsts adopt either ATii, the last character of TilH'/.u, India, or Shih, the 
firjt character of Shih-kia — i. e. Sakya — as tlieii surname. 

la 


VOL. V. 
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M. Feer,i calls him Gobbarana, -vrithout, however, 
giving his authority for such a name. The Sutra of 
the forty-two sections exists in Chinese, but neither 
in Sanskrit nor in Pali, and many difficulties would 
be removed if we admitted, with M. Peer, that this 
so-called Sutra of the forty-two sections was really 
the work of Ka-syapa and Itu-fa-lan, who considered 
such an epitome of Buddhist doctrines, based chiefly 
on original texts, useful for their new converts in 
Cliina. 

It is curious that tho Sui Annals speak here of no 
other literary work due to Kfisj-apa and JCu-fa-lan, 
though they afterwards mention the Shih-Zru ^iS'utra 
by /fu-fu-lan as a work almost unintelligible. In the 
Fan-i-ming-i-tsi (vol. iii. fol. 4 b), mention is made 
of five Sutras, translated by /ui-fa-lan alone, after 
Ka«yapa's death. In tho K’ai-yuen-shih-kiao-mu-lu 
catalogue of the Buddhist books, compiled in the 
period K’ai-yuon (713-741 A. D.), vol. i. fol. 6, four 
Sutras only are ascribed to /ui-fa-lan : — 

1. The Dasahhumi, called the Sutra on the de- 
struction of tlie causes of perplexity in the ten sta- 
tions ; 70 A. D. This is the Shi-/ru Siitra. 

2. The Sutra of the treasure of the sea of the law 
(Dharma-samudra-kosha ?). 

3. The Sutra of the original conduct of Buddha 
(Fo-pen-hing-king) ; G8 A. D. (taken by Jullen for a 
translation of the Lalita-vistara). 

4. The Sutra of the original birth of Buddha 
( Gataka). 

The compiler of the catalogue adds that these 
translations have long been lost. 

^ L. Feer, Sutra en 42 articles, p. xxvii. Le Dhammapada par F. UiAf 
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The next patron of Buddliism was Ying, tlie King 
of iT/m, at the time of the Emperor /fang, his father 
(76-88). Many Shamans, it is said, came to China 
then from the Western regions, bringing Buddhist 
Sutras. Some of these translations, however, proved 
unintelligible. 

During the reign of tlie Emperor Hwan (147-167), 
An-shi-kao (usually called An-s!iing), a Shaman of 
An-hsi,^ brought classical books to Lo, and translated 
them. This is evidently the same translator of whom 
Mr. Beal (“ J. R. A. S.” 1856, pp. 327, 832) speaks 
as a native of Eastern Persia or Parthia, and whose 
name Mr. Wylie wished to identify with Arsak. As 
An-shi-kao is reported to have been a royal prince, 
who made himself a mendicant and travelled as far 
as China, hfr. Wylie supposes that he was the son of 
one of the Arsacida?, Kings of Persia, Mr. Beal on 
the contrarj’, takes the name to be a corruption of 
Asvaka or Assaka — f. e. 

Under the Emperor Ling, 168-189 A. D., Ki-7r7/an 
(or /u-tsin), a Shaman from the Yueh-7:i (called 
/li-lau-kia-Truai by Beal), /lu-fo-soh (Ta-fo-sa), an 
Indian Shaman, and others, worked together to pro- 
duce a translation of the Nirvawa-sutra, in two sec- 
tions. The K’ai-yuen-lu ascribes twenty-three works 
>0 Ki-khrm, and two Sutras to Au-fo-soh. 

Towards the end of the Ilan dynasty, /ui-yung, 
the grand guardian, was a follower of Buddha. 

In the time of the Throe Kingdoms (220-264) 

1 In Beal’s Catalogue this name is spelt An-shi-ko, An-slii-kao, and 
N^an-shai'ko. 

2 Ills translations occur in Beal’s Catalogue., pp. 31, 35, 37, 33, 40 {hls)y 

41 42 ibis), 43, 4-5, 4C, 47, 4% 50, 51 (ttr), 52 54, 70, S3, 95 

{bh). In the K’ai-yuen-lu it is stated that he translated 90 works in 115 
fascicles. 
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Kliang-sang-hui. a Shaman of the lYestern regions, 
came to Wu^ with Sutras and translated them. 
Sun-^/man, the sovereign, believed in Buddhism. 
About the same time Khang-sang-khai translated 
the longer text of the Sukhavativyulia. 

In Wei,^ dui'ing tlie period Hwang-^7iu (220-226) 
the Chinese first observed the Buddhist precepts, 
shaved their heads, and became Sang — i. e. monks. 

Even before tiiis, a Shaman of the Western re- 
gions hud come hero and translated the Hsiao-pin 
Sutra — i. c. the Sutra of Smaller Hatters (Khudda- 
kanik^a ? ) — but the head and tail of it were con- 
tradictory, so tliat it could not be understood. 

In the period Kun-lii (250-259), /sTu-shi-hsing 
(Chn-shuh-lun, in Beal's Catalogue ”) went to the 
West as far as Klioten, and obtained a Sutra in ninety 
sections, with which he came back to Yeh, in tlie 
Tsin period of Yuen-khang (291-299), and translated 
it (with Dharinaraksha) under the title of “ Light- 
emitting Pra^/ia-paramitd Sutra.” ^ 

In the period Thai-shi (265-274), under the West- 
ern Tsin (265-316), Ku-fa-hu^ (Dharmaraksha), a 
Shdinau of the Yueh-/ci, travelled through the various 
kingdoms of the West, and brought a large collection 
of books home to Lo, where he translatod them. It 
is stated in tlie Catalogue of the Great /uiu, an inter- 

1 AVu, comprl’>ing A'eh-kiaiig and other pait^, with Us capital in what is 
now Su-A-iiu, was the soutliein one o£ the Throe Kingdoms. Sun-lJiaan 
was its first soverci^^'n. 

2 The northern of the Three Kingdoms, with its capital latterly in To- 
ynng- 

3 tiee Deal, p. 5. 

4 This namt', ATi-fu-hu. ii.^norally re-transLitod as Dliannarak'ha. A’ll 

is the second cbarr.clt-r in the name of India, and this character 

was u'^ed as their surname by many Indian priots while living in China. 

In that case their Sanskrit names were mo>tly translated into two Chinos® 
characters : as I'a (law— dharma), hu (protection =raki5ha). — 15. N. 
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lude in the dynasty of Thang (690-705 A. D.), that 
in the seventh year of the period Thai-khang (28G) 
ho translated 7fing-fa-hwa — t. e. the Saddharma-pun- 
c7arika (Beal, “ Catalogue,” p. 14)d 

About 300 A. D. /ri-kiing-ming translated tlie 
Wei-ma (Vimala-kirtti) and Fa-h\va (Saddharma- 
pu.'iJ.irika)." 

In 335 the prince of the Ji/iau kingdom (during 
the Tsiu dynasty) permitted his subjects to become 
Shamans, influenced chiefly by^ Buddliasimha.® 

In the time of the rebel Shilideli, 330-333, during 
tile Tsin dynasty, a Shaman Wei-tao-an, or Tao-an, 
of /i7iang-shan, studied Buddhist literature under 
Buddhasiwdia. He produced a more correct transla- 
tion of the Yimala-kirtti-sutra (and Saddharma-pu?i- 
(farika), and taught it widely ; but as he was not an 
original translator, his name is not mentioned in tho 
K’ai-yuen-lu, On account of political troubles, Tao- 
an led his disciples southward, to IHin-ye, and dis- 
patched them to diUVrent (piartcrs — Fa-shang to 
Yang-Z-au, Fa-hwa to Shu — while he himself, with 
Wei-yiian, went to Ilsiang-yang and AViang-an. Here 
Fu-Mien, the sovereign of the Fus, who about 350 
had got jiossession of A7/ang-an, resisting the author- 
ity of the Tsin, and establishing the dynasty of the 
Former Klim, received him with distinction. It was 
at the wish of Tao-an that Fii-Micn invited Kuma- 
ra//iva to /i7ang-an ; but when, after a long delay, 
Kumarayfva arrived there, in tho second year of the 

1 Accordin;X to Beal (Faliian, p. xxiii.), tins A'u-fA-hu, -with tlie help 

. other Siia{naii«, no Ij-'-s tl);}n B!”' t'-xt-, ami nniontC tiie 

(I’oii-yiiu-kuu). the XirvAna Sfitra, and tin* Siiva!7ia-]ira- 
oliA^a-Siitra ('2dj-'D0S). The IC'ai-yueii-lii to inui 27") m 

.nscieles. 

2 Etlkins, 1. c. Beal, Catah^uej p. 17 ; 14. s Bdkms. /. c. 
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period Hiing-shi (400 A. D.), under Yao-lising, who, 
in 394, had succeeded Yao-Mang,^ the founder of the 
After A7iin dynasty, Tao-an had been dead already 
twenty years. His corrected translations, however, 
were approved by Kumara^fva. 

This Kumarayiva marks a new period of great ac- 
tivity in the translation of Buddhist texts. He is 
said to have come from Ku-tsi, in Tibet, where the 
Emperor Yao-hsing (397-415) sent for him. Among 
his translations are mentioned the Wei-ma or Vima- 
la-kfrtti-sutra (Beal’s “ Catalogue,” p. 17) ; the Sad- 
dharina-piunfarfka (Beal’s “ Catalogue,” p. ,15) ; the 
Satyasiddlia-v 3 -akara«a sastra (Beal’s “ Catalogue,” 
p. SO). He was a contemporary of the great traveller, 
Fa-hian, who went from AT/taug-an to India, travelled 
through more than thirty states, and came back to 
Nanking in 414, to find the Emperor YAo-hsing over- 
turned by the Eastern Tsin dynasty. He was ac- 
companied by the Indian contemplationist, Buddha- 
bhadra.^ Buddhabhadra translated the Fa-yan-king, 
the Buddhavatawisaka-vaii)ulya-sutra (Beal’s “ Cata- 
logue,” p. 9), and he and Fa-liian together, the Mo-ho- 
sang-ii-liu — i. e. the Vinaya of the Mahasanghika 
school (Beal, “ Catalogue,” p. 68). 

Anotlier Shaman wlio travelled to India about the 
same time was ATi-mang, of Hsin-fang, a district city 

1 The Yaos subdued the Fd.®, and ruled as the dyna-ty of the After A'^ia. 

2 See p. 208. lie is sometimes called Balasan, or, according to Edkins, 
Pulat’sanga, Baddala, or Dabadara. In the Fun-i-ming4-tsi (vol. iii. fol. 

& the following account of Buddhabhadra is giveu: ** Buddhabhadra met 
Kumara/yiva in China, and whenever the latter found any doubts, the for- 
mer was always a-ked for an explanation. In the fourteenth year of I-hsi 
(413 A. i>.) Buddhabhadra translated the Fa-yan-king in sixty volumes.’^ 
This Sutra is the Ta-fang-kwang-fo-fa-yan-king, Buddhav’atamsaka-vai- 
pulya-silfra (Bea 's Cutttlo<juey p. 9). This translation was brought t# 
Japan in T36. 
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of Kuo-Zc^ang. In 419, in the period Yiian-hsi, he 
■went as far as Pafali-putra, where he obtained the 
Nirva?«a-sutra, and tlie Sahghika, a book of disci- 
line.'^ After his return to Kao-^Aang he translated 
the Nirvawa-sutra in twenty sections. 

Afterwards the Indian Shaman Dharraarakslia II.^ 
brought other copies of the foreign MSS. to the West 
of the Ho. And TsiL-A/tii Mung-sun, the king of North 
Liang, sent messengeis to Kao-AAang for the copy 
which Lii-inang had brought, w'ishing to compare the 
two.® 

When jBTi-mang’s copy arrived,^ a translation was 
made of it in thirty sections. Dharmaraksha 11. 
translated the Suvariia-prabhasa and the Ninana- 
sutra, 416-42.3 A. D. The K’ai-yuen-ln ascribes nine- 
teen works to Dharmalatsin in 131 fascicles. 

Buddhism from that time spread very rapidly in 
China, and the translations became too numerous to 
be all mentioned. 

Tlie MaiuH'una seiiool was represented at that time 
chiefly by tlie following translations ; — 

1 The rules of prie."tliooil ; i. e. the Vinnva of the Mahu- 

sahghika school. 

2 X call him Dharmaraksha If., in order to prevent a confusion which has 
been produced by identifying two Shamans ■who lived at a di.stance of nearlv 
200 years — the one 250 a. e., the other 420 a. d. The fii>t is called A'u- 
Vi'hn, ivhich can be rendered Dharmaraksha; the second is called Fa-fang 
(law-pro«perity), but, if transliterated, he is best known by the names T*ou- 
lAo-hi-tsin, T‘an-ino-tsin, or Dharmalatsin. lie was a native of Central 
India, and arrived in China in the fir-st year of the period Ilnmen-shi of 
the T.''U-/Jai family of the Northern Liang, 411 A. i>. He "was the contem- 
porary of A'i-niang, whom Mr. Beal places about 250 A. D., in order to 
make him a contemporary of Dharma.-aksha I. 

^ 3Iung-sun died 432, and was succeeded hr his heir, uho lo^t hi< king- 
dom in 43!). YAvI/zang’s kingdom, however, was de--tn)yed by the Hi-t- 
ern Tsin, at the time of lus second successor, 417, not by Munu-siin. 

^ It is said in the tenth year of the period IIiing-''hi of Y.io-AAang (better 
bsing), the copyanived at AAaiig-an. But this cannot be, it A'l-nung 
Went to India in 410. 7’here must be something wrong la these dates. 
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The Tinialahirtti-sutra (Beal, “ Cata- "I 
logiie,” j). 17.) 

The SaJilharaiapunJarika-sutra (Beal, Translated by Ku- 
“ Catalof^ue,” p. 15) juarayiva. 

The Satyasiddhavyakarana-sistra (Beal, 

“ Catalogue,” p. SO) 

The Suvar«apral,has.a-sfltra (Beal, “ Cat- Translated by Dhar- 
alogue, p. 15) , ,, , , ■ malatsin, or Dhar- 

ilie .Nirvana-sutra (beal, “ Catalogue,” maraksha II 

p. 12 ) ® ^ 


Tile ITiiiayixna school was represented by — 


The Sarvistivada-vinaya by Kumarai/iva (Beal, “Catalogue,” 
pp. Cr, 68 ). 

The Dirghisama-sGtra, by Buddhayasas, 410 A. n. (Beal, 
“ Catalogue,”'!). 36). 

The A’iiiaya of the four Parts, by Biiddh.ayasas.i 

The Ekottarilgama-sutra (Ahguttara), translated by Dhar- 
manandin, of Tukhara (Fa-h^i). 

The AbhiUharma di.sipiisitions, by Dharmayajas,* of Ko- 
phene. 


During the period of Lung-an (397-401) the Ekot- 
taragama (Angattara) and Madhyamagama-sutras® 
were translated by Saiighadeva of Kophene. This is 
])robably the i\Ia^^7tima Nikaya, translated by Gota- 
ma Saiighadeva, under the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 
317-419. 

In the period I-hsi (40-3—418) the Shaman /ti-fa- 
ling brouglit from Khoten to Xauking, tire southern 
capital, the Htva-yen Sutra in 30,000 gathas, and 
translated it. This may be the Buddliavatawsaka- 
sutra, called the Ta-fang-kwaiig-fo-fa-yaii4cing (Beal's 
‘ Catalogue,"’ pp. 0, 10). This translator is not men- 
tioned in the K'ai-yiien-lu. 

1 The four Xi'kilyas or Agamas; (y. Vinayap'ifuka, voL i. p. xl. 

2 jS^ariputralihidliarma-^attra; Ueal, CiUxlogue, p. 80. 

® Beul, Catalogue^ p. 36. 
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In 420 the Tsin dynast}' came to an end. 

The Emperor TJiai-wii (424-432), of the N. Wei 
dynast}', persecuted the Buddhists, 446 ; but from the 
year 452 they rvere tolerated. This dynasty lasted 
from 386 to 535, vhen it was divided into two. 

In 458 there was a conspiracy nnder Buddhist in- 
fluences, and more stringent laws w'ere enforced against 
them. 

In 4G0 five Buddhists arrived in China from Cey- 
lon, via Tibet. Two of them, Yashaita, and Vuda- 
nandi, brought images.^ In 502 a Hindu translated 
Mahayana books, called Fixed Positions and Ten 
Positions.® 

During the dynasties of 7i7<i (479-502), Liang 
(502-557), and Ifiin (557-589), many famous Sha- 
mans came to China, and translated books. 

The Einiieror Wu of Liang (502-549) paid great 
honor to Buddhism. lie made a large collection of 
the Buddhist canonical books, amounting to 5,400 
voliiines, in the Ilwa-Iin garden. Tlie Shaman Pao- 
Z'/mng compiled the catalogue in fifty-four fascich's. 

In the period Yung-ping. 508-511, there was an 
Indian Shaman Bodhiru/ri, who translated many 
books, as Ivumarayiva had done. Among them were 
the Earth-holding 6ia,stra (bhumidhara sastra ?) and 
the Shi-ti-king-lun, the Da^abhumika sastra, greatly 
valued by the followers of the hlahriyana.® 

In 516, during the jieriod IIsi-j)hing, the Chinese 
Shaman V\'ei-shaug was sent to the West to collect 
Suti-as and A^inayas, and brought back a collection 
of 170 books, lie is not, however, mentioned as a 
translator in the K'ai-ynen-hi. 

1 Eilkinfl, /. c, " 

Boj'J, Oitalu^uc, p. 77; on p. 20 a tiautjljliou of llie Lankavat4ra is 
mentioned. 
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In 518 Sung-yun, sent by tlie queen of the Wei 
country from Lo-yang to India, returned after three 
years, with 175 volumes. He lived to see Bodhi- 
dharma in his coffin. This Bodhidharma, the twenty- 
eighth patriarch, had arrived in Canton by sea in 528, 
in the time of Wu-ti, the first Emperor of the Liang 
dynasty. Some Sanskrit MSS. that had belonged to 
him, and other relies, are still preserved in Japan.* 

In the time of tlie Emperor Wu, of the Northern 
A7iu dynasty (561-577), a Shaman, Wei-yiian-sung, 
accused the Buddliist p>riests, and the Emperor per- 
secuted them. But in the first j'e.ar of Kao-tsu, the 
founder of the Sui dynasty, in 589, toleration was 
again proclaimed. lie ordered the people to pay a 
certain sum of money, according to the number of the 
members of each family, for the purpose of preparing 
Sutras (the Buddhist canon) and images. And the 
Government caused copies of the whole Buddhist 
canon to be made, and placed them in certain temples 
or monasteries in the capital, and in several other 
large cities, in such provinces as Ping-^au, Hsiang- 
A'liu, Lo-/cau, etc. And the Government caused also 
another copy to be made and to be deposited in the 
Impei ial Library. The Buddhist s.acred books among 
the people were found to be several hundred times 
more numerous than tliose on the six Kings of Con- 
fucius. There were 1,950 distinct Buddhist books 
translated. 

In the period Ta-yeh (605-C16) the Emperor or- 
dei’ed the Shaman AT-kwo to compose a catalogue of 
the Buddhist books at the Imperial Buddhist chapel 
within the gate of the palace. He then made some 
divisions and classifications, which wore as follows : — 

1 See A/Aemeum August 7, 1830; and p. 370. 
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The Sutras which contained what Buddha had 
spoken were arranged under three divisions : — 

1. The iMahavana. 

2. The Hiinijana. 

3. The Mixed Sutras. 

Other books, that seemed to be the productions of 
later men, who falsely ascribed their works to greater 
names, were classed as Doubtful Books. 

There were other works in which Bodhisattvas and 
others went deeply into the explanation of the mean- 
ing, and illustrated the principles of Buddha. These 
were called Disquisitions, or »Sastras. Then there 
were Vinaya, or compilations of precepts, under each 
division as before, Mahayana, Hinayana, Mixed. 
There were also Eocords, or accounts of the doings 
in their times of those who had been students of the 
system. Altogether there were eleven classes under 
which the books were arranged : — 

1. Sutra. Mahayana . 017 iu 2,076 chapters. 

l[ina>ana . 4S7 “ 8 j‘2 “ 

. . OSO “ 7i6 “ 

Mixed and doubtful 172 “ 306 “ 

2. Vinaya. iMaluiyana . 62 91 ** 

Illnaydna . 80 “ 472 ** 

Mixed . . 27 “ 46 “ 

3. Mahayatta , 35 “ 341 “ 

Hinayana . 41 “ 567 ** 

Mixed . . 51 " 437 

Records - , 20 “ 464 

1,962 6,198 

Search for SansJcrit MSS. in China. 

It was the publication of Hiouen-thsang's Travels 
which roused the hopes of Professor Wilson that 
some of the old Sanskrit MSS. which had been car- 
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ried away from India might still he discovered in 
China.i 

But though no pains were spared by Sir John Bow- 
ring to carry out Professor APilson's wishes, though 
lie had catalogues sent to him from Buddhist libra- 
ries, and from cities where Buddhist compositions 
might be expected to exist, the results were disap- 
pointing, at least so far as Sanskrit texts were con- 
cerned. A number of interesting Chinese books, 
translated from Sanskrit bj’ Hiouen-thsang and oth- 
ers, woi'ks also by native Chinese Buddhists, were 
sent to the library of tlic East India House ; but 
what Professor Wilson and all Sanskrit scholars with 
him most desired, Sanskrit MSS., or copies of San- 
skrit JISS., were not forthcoming. Professor Wilson 
showed me, indeed, one copy of a Sanskrit MS. that 
was sent to him from China, and, so far as I remem- 
ber, it ivas the Kula-7£akra,2 which we know as one 
of the books translated from Sanskrit into Chinese. 
That MS., how(3ver, is no longer to be found in the 
India Office Library, though it certainly existed in 
the old East India House. 

The disappointment at the failure of Professor 
'Wilson's and Sir J, Bowring's united efforts was felt 
all tlie more keenly because neither Sanskrit nor 
Chinese sclislars could surrender the conviction that, 
until a very short time ago, Indian MSS. had existed 
in China. They had been seen by Europeans, such 
as Dr. Gutzlaff, the hard-working missionary in China, 

1 A long ll't of Sanskrit texts translated into Chinese may be found in 
the Journal Aiiatl'iut, 1840, p. 3d3st^., s. t. “ConcorJance Sinico-Sams- 
krite d’un nombrc considt-rable de litres d’ou'NTages Bouddhiiiues, recueillie 
dans un Catalogue Chiuois de Tan 130G, par M. Stanislas Julien.” 

2 Cs'oma Kurds], As. Res. vol. xx. p. 418. Journal Asiaiiquey 1849 
p. 353. 
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who in a pajier, written shortly before his death, and 
addressed to Colonel Sykes Journal It. A. S.” 1856, 
p. 78), stated that lie himself had seen Pali ilSS. 
preserved by ISuddhist priests in China. Wliethei- 
these j\lSS. were in Pali or Sanskrit would matter 
little, supposing oven that Dr. Gutzlalf could not 
distinguish lietween the two. lie sjieaks with great 
contempt of the whole Buddhist literature. There 
was not a single priest, he says, capable of exjilain- 
ing the meaning of tlio Pali texts, though some were 
interlined with Chinasc. “ jV few works,” he writes, 
“ are found in a cliaractcr originally used for -writing 
the Pali, and may be considered as faithful tran- 
scripts of the earliest writings of Buddliism. They 
are looked upon as very sacred, full of mysteries and 
deep significations, and thercfoi’o as the most jn’e- 
cious relics of the founder of their creed. '\\’’it]i the 
letters of this alphabet the priests perform incanta- 
tions 1 to expel demons, resume souls fi-om hell, lu-ing 
down rain on the earth, remove ce.lainities, etc. They 
turn and twist them in every shape, and maintain 
that the very demons tremble at tlie recitation of 
them.” 

Another clear proof of the existence of Sanski-it 
MSS. in China is found in tiie .account of a “ Trip to 
Niug-po and T’hecn-t’lmc,” by Dr. Edkiiis. After 
he had ari-ivod at Fang-kwang, he ascended the Hwa- 
liug hill, and at the top of the hill he describes a 
small temple with .a priest re.'^idiiig in it. "‘Scat- 
tered over the hill,” he adds, “ tlicn; :iiv various lit- 
tle tijm[)Ii*s where priests reside, but tljc oim at tliu 
top is the most celebrated, as being the j)!aco where 
Che-k'hae spent a portion of his time, worshipping 
1 Cf Beal, CataloffUCj p. GG. 
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a Sanskrit manuscript of a Buddhist classic.” On 
his return he arrived at the pagoda erected to the 
memory of Clie-k’hae, the founder of the Theen-t'hae 
system of Buddhism, in the Chiu dynasty (about 580 
A. D.). And a little farther on, situated in a deep 
dell on the left, was the monastery of Kaon-ming-sze. 
This is particularly celebrated for its possession of a 
Sanskrit MS., written on the palm leaf, once read 
and explained by Che-k’hae, hut now unintelligible 
to any of the followers of Buddhism in these parts. 
The priests seemed to yiay uncommon reverence to 
this MS., which is the only one of the kind to be 
found in the East of China, and thus of great im- 
portance in a literary point of view. It is more than 
1,300 years old, but is in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion, in consequence of the palm leaves, which are 
■written on both sides, having been carefully let into 
slips of wood, which are fitted on the same central 
pin, and the whole, amounting to fifty leaves, in- 
closed in a rosewood box. 

This may account for the unwillingness of the 
priest.s to joart with their old jMSS., whether Sanskrit 
or Pali, but it proves at the same time that they still 
exist, and naturally keeps up the liope that some day 
or other we may still get a sight of them. 

Materials on xriiicli Sanskrit MSS. xvere written. 

Of course, it might be said that if IMSS. did not 
last very long in India, neither would they do so in 
China. But oven then, we might expect at least 
that as in Lidia the old MSS. were copied whenevei 
they showed signs of decay, so they would have been 
in China. Besides, the climate of Cliina is not so 
destructive as the heat and moisture of the climate 
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of India. In India, i\ISS. seldom last over a tliom 
Band years. Long before that time paper made of 
vegetable substances decays, palm-leaves and birch- 
bark become brittle, and white ants often destroy 
what might have escajiod the ravages of the climate. 
It was the duty, therefore, of Indian Ilajahs to keep 
a staff of librarians, who had to copy the old MSS. 
whenever they began to seem unsafe, a fact which 
accounts both for the modern date of most of our 
Sanskrit ilSS. and for the large number of copies of 
the same text often met with in the same library. 

The MSS. carried off to China wore in all likeli- 
hood not written on paper, or whatever wo like to 
call the material which Ncai-chus describes “ as cotton 
well beaten together,” ^ but on the bark of the birch 
tree or on palm leaves. The bark of trees is men- 
tioned as a writing material used in India by Cur- 
tins and in Buddhist Sutras, such as the Kara?it7a- 
vj'uha (p. G'J), we actually read of bhiirya, birch, 
masi, ink, and karama (kalam), as the com- 
mon requisites for writing. INISS. written on that 
material have long been known in Europe, chiefly as 
curiosities (^1 had to write many years ago about one 
of them, preserved in the Library at All Souls’ Col- 
lege). Of late,® however, they have attracted more 
serious attention, particularly since Dr. Biihler dis- 
covered in Kashmir old MSS. containing independent 
rescensions of Vedic texts, written on birch bark. 
One of these, containing the whole text of the Rig- 
Yeda Sa)?ihiia with accents, was sent to me, and 

^ The modem paper in Xepal is said to date from 500 years ago (IIoJjj- 
son, Jissui/s). 

*- M., Ilistori/ o/AncurU Sanslnt Lilerature, p. 510. 

3 Burnell, South Indian Paheoijmijhy^ 2d cd. p. 84 stq. 

* See Saeved Books of tht East^ vol. i., Upani^llads, Introduction, pb 
xxviii. 
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though it had suffered a good deal, particularly on 
the margins, it shows that there was no difficulty in 
producing from the hark of the birch tree thousands 
and thousands of pages of the largest quarto or even 
folio size, jierfectly smooth and pure, except for the 
small dark lines peculiar to the bark of that tree.^ 

At the time of Hioueii-thsang, in the seventh cent- 
urj', palm leaves seem to have been the chief mate- 
rial for writing. He mentions a forest of palm-trees 
(^Borassus flabdliformis') near Konka?iapura (the 

1 Dr. Buhler {Journal of the Tt'oj.il Asiatic Sockiy, Bombay, 18TT, p. 
29) has the following interesting remarks: ‘‘The Bhurga iM.SS. are written 
on «pecially-|)rcpai«il thin sheets of tlie inner b.nrk of the Himalayan birch 
{Boelula AVallkli), and invariably in &'Arada character*!. The 

lines run always parallel to tho narrow side of the leaf, and the MSS- pre- 
sent, therefore, the appearance of European hooks, not of Indian MSS., 
which owe their form to an imitation of the Ta!aputra.«. The Himalaya 
seems to contain an inexhaustible supply of birth bark, which in Kasmir 
and other hill countries used both in&tead of paper by the shopkeepers 
in the bazaars, and for lining the roofs of houses in order to make them 
water-tight, ft is also exported to India, where in many places it is like- 
wise used for wrapping up parcels, and plays an important part in the 
manufacture of the flexible pipe-*.tcins used by huka smokers. To give an 
idea of the (\uantiti(*s wliich are brought into iSrinagar, I may mention that 
on one single day I cmmttM fminecii large barges with birch bark ou the 

river The u^e of birch bark fi>r literary purpose.s is attested by the 

earli “t chissical .Sanskiit writers. Kalidasa mentions it in his dramas 
and ej'us; Sintiuj, ^'ar.'ihainihna (ciVcn 5t)0- mO a. i>.) know it like\\He. 
As is the c.i>c wnli neaily all oM cii'toiU'?, the U'C of birch baik fur wiit- 
iii;; *=[111 .‘•uivivo in India, though tlie fact i^ little known. Mantras, 
winch arc-^Noin as ainul.'t'’. are wiiltenon pieces ofBhurgawIth a'-h^iu 
g<indlia/i, a mixture of cglit od-nifeious siib-.tanees — e. q. camplinr, ban- 
dai, tnineric — uhich vary according to the dc-ity to which the wilting is 
dedicated. Tlie cu'-tum prevails in Bengal well a.s in Gujarat. Birch- 
bark MSS. occur in Uri'.'.a. 'The I'etersburg Dictionary refers to a pas- 
sage in tlie Ivu^/iaka, the re laciioii of the Yajurveda formerly current in 
Kiumir, where the word Bhhr^a occurs though it is not clear if it is meu- 
tiuned there too as material for writing on. Tiie Ka^iniiiati Bandits a'^er^, 
and apparently with good rea'^on, tliat in Kaunur all books were written on 
bhurgapattras from the earliest limes until after the conquest of the Val- 
ley by Akbar, about 200-250 years ago. Akbar introduced the manufact- 
ure of paper, and thus created an industry for which Kasmir is now famous 
in India.’* 
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Western coast of the Deklian),! which was much 
prized on account of its supplying material for writ- 
iiig (vol. i. 21 . 202, and vol. iii. ji. 148). At a later 
time, toil, ill OG-j, we read of Iluddhist 2 n'iests return- 
ing to Cliiua with Sanskrit coiiies of Buddhist books 
written on 2 ')altn leaves (peito)." If we could be- 
lieve Iliouen-thsang, the palm leaf would have been 
used even so early as the fir.st Buddhist Council,® for 
he says that Ka-syaiia then wrote the Pitakas on ]ialm 
leaves (tala), and sjU’cad them over the whole of 
India. In the Pali triltakas, p.anna is u.sed in the 
sense of letter, but originally par /i a meant a wing, 
th.eii a leaf of a tree, then a leaf for writing. Paf t a, 
also, which is used in the sense of a slieet, was origi- 
nally jiattra, a wing, a leaf of a tree. Snvaw/ia- 
patfa, a golden leaf to write on, still shows that the 
original writing material Innl been the leaves of tree.s, 
most likely of I'alni-trees.'^ Potthaka, i. e. jms- 
taka, book, likewise occurs in the Pfili (futakas.® 

Such i\ISS., w'ritteii on 2 ''jhn leaves, if 2 n'eserved 
carefully and almost worshipped, as they seem to 
have been in China, might well have survived to the 
prc'sent day, and they would certainly prove of im- 
mense value to the students of Buddhism, if they 
could still be recovered, whether in the original or 
evim in later co 2 Jles. 

It is trill', no doubt, that, like all other religions. 
Buddhism too had its periods of trial and 2 ')erspcution 
in China. We know that during such ]K'riods — a.s, 

1 Dr. Bur,u-ll, In lim Anti'ju tri/, l^^SO, p. 251, that Knukaw.ipuia 

b Kouka7’ah/ti in the Jly-'Orc teriitory. 

2 Beal’s Trurthof BwJdhht rlujrim.^, Intio.l p. xKi. 

3 Pdtrins Bvii<hlhid€S, vol i. p. 158. 

^ Fausbt'll, Dasaratha-jCi{sx]\ii, p. 25. 

5 See, also, Albiruni, as quoted by Ilei nauJ, M-.ivArt sur T/fi'/t’, p. 305. 
VOL. V. 14 
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for instance, in 845, under the Emperor IVu-tsung — ■ 
monasteries vere destroj-ed, i)nagos broken, and books 
burnt. But these persecutions seem never to have 
lasted long, and when they were over, monasteries, 
temples, and ])agodas soon sprang up again, images 
were restored, and books collected in greater abun- 
dance than ever. Dr. Edkins tells ns that “ in nn 
account of the Ivo-t’sing monastery in the History of 
T'ian-t’ai-shan it is said that a single work was saved 
from a fire there several centuries ago, which Mas 
M'ritten on tlio Pei-to (Pe-ta) or palm leaf of In- 
dia.” IIo also states that great pagodas were built 
on purpose as safe repositories of Sanskrit JMSS., one 
being erected by the Emperor for the preservation of 
tlie newly arrived Sanskrit books at the request of 
Hiouen-thsang, lest they should be injured for Maint 
of care. It Mas 180 feet high, had five stories M’ith 
grains of She-li (relics) in the centre of each, and 
contained monuments inscribed with the prefaces 
written by the Emperor or Prince Royal to Hiouen- 
tlisang’s translations. 

Search for Sanskrit MSS. in Japan. 

Being myself convinced of the existence of old In- 
dian MSS, in China, I lost no opportunity, during 
the last five-and'tMmnty 3’ear.s, of a.sking any friends 
of mine mIio Mont to China to look out for these 
treasures, but — M'ith uo result ! 

Some 3'oars ago, however, Dr. Edkins, mIio had 
taken an active part in the search instituted by Pro- 
fessor Wilson and Sir J. Bowring, showed mo a book 
Mliieli he had brought from Japan, and mIucIi con- 
tained a Chinese vocabidar}' with Sanskrit equiva- 
lents and a transliteration in Japanese. The San- 
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skrit is written in that peculiar alphabet which we 
find in Ihe old MSS. of Nepal, and which in China 
has been farther modified, so as to give it an almost 
Chinese apiiearanee. 

That IMS. revived my hoi^es. If such a book was 
published in Japan, I concluded that there must have 
been a time when such a book W'as useful there — 
that is to say, when the Buddhists in Japan studied 
Sanskrit. Dr. Edkins kindly left the book with me, 
and though the Sanskrit portion was full of blunders, 
yet it enabled mo to become accustomed to that pecul- 
iar alphabet in which the Sanskrit words are written. 

While I was looking forward to more information 
from Japan, good luck would have it that a young 
Buddhist priest, INfr. Bunyin Nanjio, came to me from 
Japan, in order to learn Sanskrit and Pali, and thus 
to be able in time to read the sacred writings of the 
Buddhists in their original language, and to compare 
them with the Chinese and Japanese translations 
now current in his country. After a time, another 
Buddhist priest, iMr. Kasawara, came to me for the 
same purpose, and both are now working very hard 
at learning Sanskrit. Japan is supposed to contain 
34,388,504 inhabitants, all of whom, w’ith the excep- 
tion of about 1 or 200,000 followers of the Shinto re- 
ligion, i are Buddhists, divided into ten principal sects, 
the sect to which Mr. Bunyin IS'anjio belongs being 
that of the Shinshiu. One of the first que.stions 
which I asked Mr. Bunjuu Nanjio, when ho eaine to 
rend Sanskrit with me, was about Sanskrit i\lSS. in 
Japan. I showed him the Chinese-Sanskrit-Japanese 
Vocabulary wliich Dr. Edkins luid left w'ith mo, and 
ho soon admitted that Sanskrit texts lii the same al- 
^ See Letter to the Tlnus^ “On the of Japtin,” Oct. 20, IS80. 
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phabet might be found in Japan, or at all events in 
China. He wroto liome to his friends, and after 
■waiting for some time, be brought me in December 
last a book which a Japanese scholar, Sluintai Is- 
hikawa, had sent to me, and which he wished me 
to correct, and then to send back to him to Japan. 
I did not see at once the importance of the book. 
But when I caine to road the, introductory formula, 
Eva in may a s rut am, “ Thus by me it has been 
board,” the typical beginning of the Buddlilst Sutras, 
my eyes were opened. Here, then, was udiat I had 
so long heeii looking forward to — a Sanskrit text, 
carried from India to China, from China to Japan, 
written in the peculiar Kepalese alphabet, with a 
Chinese translation, and a transliteration in Japan- 
ese. Of course, it is a copy only, not an original 
5IS. ; but copies presuppose originals at some time or 
other, and, such as it is, it is a first instalment, whicli 
tells us that we ought not to despair, for where one 
of the long-sought-for literary treasures that were 
taken from India to China, and afterwards from 
China to Japan, has been discovered, others are sure 
to come to liglit. 

We do not po.s.sess yet very authentic information 
on the ancient history of Japan, and on the intro- 
duction of Biiddiiism into that island. M. Ldon de 
Rosny^ and the IMarqnis D’llervey do Saint-Denys^ 
have given us some information on the subject, and 
I hope that ISIr. Bunyiu Haiijio will soon give us a 
trustworthy account of the ancient history of his 
country, drawn fiom native authorities. What is 

1 ‘‘ Le Tjnuddlii'me tlnns I’extrtme Orient,’’ Iin'ne Scienlf/icjue, 
cembre, 187b. 

^ Journal AJ itifuc, iSri, 3i0 scq. 
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told US about tlie conversion of Japan to Buddliism 
has a soineAv!i;it legendary aspect, and I shall only se- 
lect a few of the inure important facts, as they have 
be en coumiuuicated to me by my Sanskrit pupil. 
IJuddhism first readied Japan, not directly from 
China, but from Corea, which liad been converted to 
Buddhism in the fourth century A. D. In the year 
200 A. D. Corea had been conquered by the Japanese 
Empress Zingu, and the intercourse thus established 
between the two countries led to the importation of 
Buddhist doctrines from Corea to Japan. In tlio 
year 552 A. d. one of the Corean kings seat a bronze 
statue of Buddha and many sacred books to the 
Court of Japan, and after various vicissitudes, Bud- 
dhism became the established religion of the island 
about 600 A. D. Japanese students %verc sent to 
China to study Buddhism, and tliey brought back 
with them large numbers of Buddhist books, chiefly 
translations from Sanskrit. In the year G40 A. D. 
we hear of a transhition of the Snkbavativyuhama- 
hayana-SLitra being read in Japan. This is the title 
of the Sanskrit text now sent to me from Japan. 
The translation had been made by Ivd-sd-gai (in 
Chinese, Khang-sang-kbai}, a native of Tibet, though 
living in India, 252 A. D., and we are told that there 
had been eleven other translations of the same text.^ 
Among the teachers of these Japanese students we 
find our old friend Ilioneii-thsang, whom tlie Japan- 
ese call Gonzio. In the year 653 a Japanese priest, 
Dosho hv name, studied under Genzio, adopted the 
views of the sect founded by him, — the HossO sect, 
— and brought be.ck with him to Japan a compila- 

1 Fi\e of these ti au'^latiuns were iiitroiluceil into Japan; the otliers seem 
to liave been lost in Cliiu.a. The translations are spoken of as " the fir« 

In existence anJ the seven missing.” 
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lion of ooniinentaries on the thirty verses of Vasii- 
banJhii, written by Dharmnpala, and translated by 
Genziu. Two other priests, Chitsu and Chitatsu, 
likewise became his pupils, and introduced the fa- 
mous Abhidharnia-kosha-sastra into Japan, which 
had been composed by Vasubandhu, and translated 
by Genziu. They seem to iiave favored the Hina- 
yana, or the views of the Small Vehicle (Kushashiu). 

In the year 7oG we hear of a translation of the 
BmldhavataHisaka-valpulya-sutra, by Buddhabhadra 
and others i (317-419 A. d.), being received in Japan, 
likewise of a translation of the Saddharraa-iJundarika 
by Kumara^iva.- 

And, what is more important still, in the ninth 
century we are told that Kukai (died 835), the 
founder of the Shingon sect in Japan, was not only a 
good Chinese, but a good Sanskrit scholar also. Nay, 
one of his disciples, Sliinnyo, in order to perfect Ids 
knowledge of Buddhist literature, undertook a jour- 
ney, not only to China, but to India, but died before 
he reached that country. 

These short notices, which I owe chiefly to Mr. 
Bunyiu Nanjio, make it quite clear that we have 
evoiy right to ex])cet Sanskrit MSS., or, at all event.s, 
Sanskrit texts, in Japan, and tho .specimen which I 
liave received cncouragi?s me to ho^ie th;it some of 
tliese Sanskrit b'xts may he older than any which ex- 
ist at pre.sent in any part of India. 

T/te Salcha vatl-vijulia. 

Tho text which was sent to me bears the title of 
Sukhavati'Vj'fiha-inahayana-sutra.^ 

1 See r- 192. 2 .See p. 192. 

* The MSS. vary between SutUavati and Sukbilvatt. 
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This is a title well known to all students of Bud- 
dhist literature. Buniouf, in his “ Introduction a 
I’Histoire du Buddhisme” (pp. 99-102)d gave a short 
account of this Sutra, which enables us to see that 
the scene of the dialogue was laid at Ila^agrtha, and 
that the two speakers were Bhagavat and Ananda. 

We saw before, in the historical account of Bud- 
dliism in .Japan, that no less than twelve Chinese 
translations of a work bearing the same title were 
mentioned. The Chinese tell us at least of five trans- 
lations which are still in existence.^ 

Those of the Ilan and Wu dynasties (25—280 
A. D.), we are told, were too diffuse, and those of the 
later periods, the T'ang and Sung dynasties, too lit- 
eral. The best is said to be that by K3-s3-gai, a 
priest of Tibetan descent, which was made during the 
early Wei dynasty, about 252 A. d. This may be 
the same which was road in Japan iu CIO A. d. 

The same Sutra exists also in a Tibetan transla- 
tion, for there can be little doubt that tlie Sutra 
quoted by Csouia Keirdsi (“ As. lies.” vol. x.x. p. 
408) under the name of Amitabha-vyuha is the same 
work. It occupies, as M. Leon Feer informs me, 
fifty-four leaves, places the scene of the dialogue at 
Rayagrilia, on the mountain Grfdhra-kufa, and in- 
troduces Bhagavat and Ananda as the principal 
speakers. 

There are Sanskrit IVIS.S. of the Sukhavati-vyuha 
in your own Library, in Paris, at Cambridge, and at 
Oxford. 

The following is a list of the MSS. of the Sukha- 
vati-vyuha, hitherto known ; — 

1 Sec, Lotus ih It- honne //Ot, p. SHT. 

2 Journnl of the It. A. 1350, p. 31!)- 
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1. MS. of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, London 
(Hodgson Collection), No. 20. Sukliavativyuha- 
niabayanasutva, sixty-five leaves. Dated Sainvat 934 
= A. D. 1814. It begins; Nanio da^idiganant^paryan- 
talokadhatupTatislititebliya/i, etc. Eva?ji raaya, sru- 
tam fckasini;« satnaye Lhagavan Rajagi'die viharati 
sina. It ends; Sukliavativy ulia-inahayanasutram 
sain^ptam. Sazavat 934, karttikasndi 4, sawipuraam 
abliut. (SVisuvavKapaMai-imaiianagare Maitripurima- 
liavibaro iS'riviikva^radasa va//ra/^ui-j'asya (?ayanan- 
dasya Ica sarvartlia.siddhe/i. (N(>]>ale.se alphabet.) 

2. aIS. of the llibliotheque Nationale, Paris (Col- 
lection ISurnouf), No. 8-5 ; si.xty-four leaves. It be- 
gins, after a preamble of five lines, Eva?» inayfi 
srutannnekasmi saiuaya Bhagavfin Ra_^ag?7’he viharati 
sina Gri'dhrakute jJarvvate mahata Bhikshnsanghena 
sfirddluiin. Dvatriaisratfi, Bhikrshusahasrai/i!. It ends: 
Bhagavato niitabhasya giiaaparikirttana?» Bodhisat- 
tvamavaivartyabhuinijn-ave.caA. Amitabhavyuhapa- 
rivartta/o SukhavativyuliaZt sampurrmA. Iti Nri 
Amitfibhasya Sukhavativyuha naina inah3,yfinastflra?n 
sannipta??;.^ (Devanagari alphabet.) 

3. MS. of the Societc Asiatiquo at Paris (Collec- 
tion IlodgS'.ni), No. 17 ; eighty-two leaves. (Nepalese 
aljjliubet.) " 

4. MS. of the University Library at Cambridge, 
No. 1268; thirty-five leav(s. It begins with some 
lines of jiro.se and verse in praise of Ainitabha and 
Sukhavati, and tlien pr.veeds : Eva;;! maya srutam 
eka.smira samaye Bhngavau Ra^agrdie nagare viharati 
sma, Gridhralrufajiarvate inaliata Bhikshnsanghena 
sarddha, etc. It ends : iti sriinad aiaitabhasya tatha- 

1 I owe this inforinntitm to the hindnc'ss of M. f/ou Fecr at Paris. 

2 See Journal AJatique, 3tl serier, vol. iii. p. 31S; vol. iv. p. 290-338. 
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gatasya Sukhavativyulia-maliajanasutram samaptam. 
(Nepalese alphabet, motlern.) 

5. MS. given by iVIr. HoJgson to tlie Bodleian Li- 
brary Oxford (Hodgson 3). It begins with : Om 
namo ratnatrayay.a. Om nama/t sarvabuddliabodbisat- 
tvebbya/i, etc. Then Evawi inaya «rutam, etc. It 
ends witli sukliavativyulianiahriyanasutrani samap- 
tam. (Nepalese alphabet, modern.) 

Bnt when I came to compai-e these Sanskrit MSS. 
with the text sent to me from Japan, though the 
title was the same, I soon perceived that their con- 
tents were different. White the text, as given in the 
ordinary Devanagari or Nepalese IMSS., fills about 
fifty to sixty leaves, the text of the Sutra that reached 
me from Japan would hardly occupy more than eight 
or ten leaves. 

I soon convinced myself that this MS. was not a 
text abbreviated in Japan, for this shorter text, sent to 
me from .Tapan, correspond in every respect with the 
Chinese Sutra translatcil by IMr. Beal in his “ Ca- 
tena,’’ pp. 378-383, and published in your Jouimal, 
1866, p. 136. No doubt the Chinese translation, on 
which Mr. Beal's translation is based, is not only 
free, but displays the misapprehensions peculiar to 
many Chinese renderings of Sanskrit texts, due to a 
deficient knowledge either of Sanskrit or of Chinese 
on the of the translator.s, perhaps also to the 

different genius of those two languages. 

Yet, such as it is, there cr.n be no doubt that it 
was meant to be a tran.slation of the text now in my 
pO'Sris^ion. Mr. Beal tells us tliat tlie tianslation he 
followed is tliut by Kumarayiva, the contemporary of 
Fa-liian (400 A. n.), and that tliis translator omitted 
repetitions and sujierllHities in the taxt.^ Mr. Edkina 
1 X R. A. S. 18GG p. 13G. 
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knows a translation, s. t. Wou-liang-slien-king, made 
under tlie Han dynasty.^ What is important is that 
in the Chinese translation of the shorter text the scene 
is laid, as in the Japanese Sanskrit text, at /S'ravasti, 
and the principal speakers are Bhagavat and /Sari- 
pntra. 

There is also a Tibetan translation of the short 
text, described by Csoma Korosi (“ As. Res.” Yol. xx. 
p. 439). Here, though the name of the scene is not 
mentioned, the speakers are Bhagavat and Adriputra. 
The whole work occupies seven leaves only, and the 
names of the sixteen principal disciples agree with 
the Japanese text. The translators were Pra^nS,var- 
man, Surendra, and the Tibetan Lotsava Ya-shes-sde. 

JI. Feer informs me that there is at the National 
Library a Chinese text called 0-mi-to-king, f. e. 
Amitdbha-sutra.2 The scene is at NrEvasti ; the 
speakers are Bhagavat Nariputra. 

Another text at the National Library is called 
Ta-o-mi-to-king, f. e. Maha. Amitabha-sutra, and here 
the scene is at Rayagrfha. 

There is, besides, a third work, called Kwan-woii- 
liang-sheii-king by Kiang-ling-ye-she, z. e. Kalayasas, 
a foreigner of the West, who lived in China about 
424 A. D. 


1 .T. R. A. V. isno, p. 110. 

2 IJeal, Cnia/o^ue, p. 23. J. R. A. S. 1850, p. 319. Beal, Catalogue^ 
p. 77, mention^! al-o an Amitahha-sutra-iipade^a-srL'tra, by Vasubandhu, 
fran'l.ated by Bndliiruli (^Vou-Iian^^-Rhell-kin^^•-yeoll-po-ti-she). There is 
an AinitAbha-'-utia, translated by Chi-hien of the Wu perioil — i. e. 222- 
280 A. T>. — mentioned in Mr. Beal's C'tt'dogne of the Bwhlhht Tnpitnlca^ 
p. 0. The next Sutra, wliicli he calls the Sutra of measureless year^, is 
no doubt the Ainitayu'."‘utra, Amitayus beini? another name for Amitabha 
( Fu-shwo-wou-liani^-sheu-kin", p. fi). See, al-«o. Catalogue, pp. 99, 102. 
Dr. Edkins also, in his Notices of Biuhlkism in Chinn, speaks of a transla- 
tion of “the Sutra of boundle-^s 25 : 0 , ” bj’ Ia-t’ian-p«n, a native of Ma- 
gadha, who was a?^i>ted in his translation by a native of China familiar 
with Sanskrit, about 1000 A. d. 
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We have, therefore, historical evidence of the ex- 
istence of three Sdti'a.s, deserihinp; Snklinv.di, or the 
Paradise of j^niitabha. Wo know tm) of tljom in 
Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan — one long, ilie 
other short. The third is known as j'et in Cliineso 
only. 

Of the two Sanskrit texts, the one from Xepal, 
the other from Japan, the latter seems certainly the 
earlier. But even the fuller text must have existed 
at a very early time, because it was translated by 
iTi-lau-kia-ZrAai, under tlio Eastern Han dynasty (25- 
220 A. D.) — i. e. at all events before 220 A. D. 

TJie shorter text i.s fii'.st authenticated through 
the translation of Kiinuinn/iva, about 400 A. D. ; but 
if the views generally entei-tained as to tlie relative 
position of the longer and shorter Sutras bo correct, 
we may safely claim for our short Sutra a date within 
the second century of our era. 

Wliat Japan lias sent us is, thercioro, a Sanskrit 
text, of whicli wc laid no trace before, which must 
have left Indi.a at least bcfori' 400 A. D., but probably 
before 200 A. B., and whicli gives us the original of 
that description of Amitabha's Paradise, wliicli for- 
merly we knew in a Chinese translation only, whicli 
was neither complete nor correct. 

The book sent to me was first pnbli.shed in Japan 
in 1770, b}^ ZiJmiO, a Buddlii.st priest. The Sanskrit 
vext is intelligible, bat full of inaccuracios, showing 
clearly that the editor did not lunlerstand Sanskrit, 
but simply copied wliat be saw before liim. Tlie 
same words occurring in the same lino are written 
differently, and the Japanese transliteration sinijJy 
repeats the hlundcrs of the Sanskrit transcript. 

There are two other editions of tlie s.ame text, 
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puUiblied in 1794 A. D. by anotlier Japanese priest, 
luimecl HlgS. These are in the possession of Mr. 
Bunyiu Nanjio, and offered some help in correcting 
the text. One of them contains the text and three 
Chinese translations, one being merely a literal ren- 
dering, while the other two have more of a literary 
character and are ascribed to Kiimara^iva (400 A. 
D.), and Hiouen-thsang (648 A. D.). 

Lastly, there is another book by the same H6g5, 
in four volumes, in which an attempt is made to give 
a grammatical analysis of the text. This, however, 
as IMr. Bunyiu Kanjio informs me, is very irajierfect. 

I have to-day brought with mo the Japanese San- 
skrit text, critically restored, and a literal translation 
into English, to which I have added a few notes. 


Translation. 

Adoration to the Omniscient. 

This is what I have heard. At one time the 
Blessed (Bliagavat, i. e. Buddha) dwelt at A'^vasti,* 
in the (rcta-grove, in the garden of Anathapindaka, 
together with - a large coinpan}' of Bliikshns (mendi- 
cant friars), viz. dIIIi thiitcca hundred Bliikshus, ail 
of them ;ic<pi:untcd v itli the five kind.! of knowledge,® 

1 5r*iva<t5. c.ffpital of llie Xo'dliern re^iilonco of Kin" r*ra‘=Je* 

iia£,'it. ill riiin‘{«'nn hy I'a-hjan (init. V. Sac.); not far 

from thff iiio'lfrn I'lzab.ul. lUinmuf, JtHr-'iluctu'.n, p. *22. 

2 S:\rdiia, itii, t!ie Tali 'jnUUiiin. Did not the fiuiyieiit nienlion of 

1,200 and a iuilf (i. e. f,oU0 and a luilf (/. e. 1,0 -jU), per-^ons ao- 

Lo.--ipanyiii" ibiddha nri-^e frnm a mi'«un<leratandin" of hardlui, meaning 
onVinailr ‘‘«u!i a Jtalf ? 

3 Abliip//7iiiial-lii_y/7atai7/. Tiie Japane'so text roads abhify/atahhiV/tTatai/i 
— i. e al)lii/7?/;\tAt)Iii///Tai.ii7/. If tbi'. were kn twn to be die correct read- 
ing, wo should tran-fate it by ‘‘known by known pjoople,” Tiott/d a nrtj 
notis — i. €. well-known, fanious. Ablib/hiVa in the seiire of known, I'a- 

ocenri in Labta-V'i-itara, p. 25, and the ^hin^•^e translators adopted 
that meaning here. Again, if we preferred the reat.mg ablu^aanabhiyn* 
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elders, great disciples,* and Arliats,^ such as *Sari- 
pntra, the elder, Malianuuidgalyayana, MahrikasA'apa., 
MahiikappLi^a, Mahrdiatj'ayana, Mahakansli^/dl.i, 
Eevata, AS'iiddhipanthaka, Nanda, Ananda, Rahula, 
Gavam2iati, BliaradvA/a, Kalodayin, Vakkula, and 
Aniruddha.® He dwelt together M’ith those and 
many other great disciples, and together with many 
noble-minded Bodhisattvas, such as Maiir/usri, the 
jirince, the Bodhisattva A^ita, the Bodhisattva Gan- 
dhahastin, the Bodhisattva Nityodynkta, the Bo- 

fai^, this, too, wouhi admit of an intelligible rendering — viz. known or 
dibtingiiished by the marks or characteristics, the good qualities, that 
ought to belong to a Chikshu. But the technical meaning is “possessed 
of a knowledge of the five ab!i/y/?A«.” It would be better in that ca«e to 
write abhi^watubhiynanai/G but no MSS. seem to support that reading. 
The five ablii^^/Tas or abhi^adnas which an Arhat ought to po5se'«s are the 
divine sight, the divine hearing, the knowledge of the thoughts of other«, 
tile remembrance of former exi'-tences, and magic power. See Burnouf, 
Zoi’Kj, Apffendicp, Xo. xiv. Tlie larger text of the SLiklmvativvuba has 
abhi 5 r/TanubUi.' 7 ^Tai/i, and afterwauU a!*lii.7dat.‘U»1ib//T4l/G The position of 
the ]iarticiplG as tlic lutaia-pada in ■«mdi (•■•mpounds as ai)ln.7/ainaiilii'//7ii“ 
tai/i i«! common in IjUfidlu't Saii'-knt. Mr. Bendall has called my atten- 
tion to the Pali ahln/7/7at.i*al>lii/7/7at.i (Vinaya-iidakn, ed. OKlenberg, vol. 
i. p. 4-3), vhicli favor< the Chinese acceptation of tlio term. 

1 MahiU'iavaka, the great di-ci pic.-'; sometimes the eighty principal dis- 
ciples. 

^ Aihadblii/i. I have left tlie conect Sanskrit form, because the Japan- 
ese text gives the termination adbhi/i* Hogo's text has the more usual 
form arhantaiA. The change of the old classical arhat into the Pali arahan, 
and then back into San.«krit arhaiita, arahanta, and at last arihanta, with 
*he meaning of “ destr<»yer of the enemies — /. e. the pa^sio^s — shows 
very cleaily the different stages through which Sanskrit words pa'^'ied in 
the diffeieiit phases of Ihiddhi-t literature. In Tibet, in Mongidia, and in 
China, Arhat i^ translated by “ destroyer of the em-nn'.’’ See Burnouf, 
Lotus, p. 287; Intruduciim, p. 235. Arhat is the title of the Bhik-'lui on 
reaching the fourth degree of perfection. C/. Sutra of t.hu 42 Sections, cap. 

2. (‘letnens of Alexandria (d. 220) speaks of the wlio woivliipped 

a pyramid erected over the relics of a god. Is this a translation of Arhat*, 
as Lassen (“ De nom. Ind. jihilosoph.'’ in Jth^in. .)[ustum, vol. i. p. 1ST) 
and Burnouf {Introduction, p. 2135) suppo^ed, or a transliteration of tSa- 
mana ? ( ieniens also .speaks of ’S.eiAiai p, .VPb Poltei ). 

® Xaines of Bi-ciples in Sanskrit, Pali, Chiuete, Tibetan, and Japare&« 
MSS. Beal, J. 11. A. S. 13G6, p. 140: — 
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dhisattva Aniksliiptatllmra. He dwelt together with 
them and many other noble-minded Bodhisattvas, 
and with *S'akra, the Indra or King ^ of the Devas, 
and with Brahman Sahampati. With these and 
many other hundred thousands of Nayutas ^ of sons 
of the gods, Bhagavat dwelt at /S'ra.vastf. 

jAFiNEss US . Sanskrit. Chinese. Tibetan. PaU 

(Bumouf, Lo- (Beal, Catena, 



tus, pp. 1 anti p. 378.) 
T26.) 



1 STiriputra 


iSuriputna 

Shariljj-bu 

Sariputta 

2 MAhimAud- MAUdgalj Ciyana Maudgaljiyana 3Iougal-gyi-bu 
gAl\ iVAUa 

. MoggaUna 

3 Miilidkista- 

pa 

KA<}apa 

Ei<yapa 

Uodsnings- 

ch'heu-po 

Kas&apa 

4 MaUiLap. 

Kapphhia 

Eapphina (?) 

Katyahi-bu 

Kappina 

phina 

6 MahAkiha- 

Kit} iy^na 

Kltyiyana 

Kapina 

Kall'&yatia 

yana 

6 Mahakautii- 

• Kau&ht/ala 

Mabakofl/tila 

Gsus-pocli’lie 

Kof^/nta 

t/iila 

7 Rernt.a 

Rpvata 

Itevata 

Nam-gru 

IleTata 

8 -Suddhipan- 

(Mahap.intha* 

5rutavim5atl- 

Lam-p’hran- 

MabapaDtha> 

thaka(.5'u- 

• ka’) 

kofi 

bstan 

ka 

di, MS.) 

■ 9 Kauda 

Suoanda? 

NanJa 

I>gah-To 

Nanda 

10 Ananda 

Jltihinanrla 

Anantla 

Kundgahvo 

Ananda 

11 Rihula 

Rahula 

Kilhula 

Sgra-geban- 

hdsin 

Eihula 

(Kum^ra) 

12 Oaximpati 

Garampati 

Gavarapati 
(Piadoda; 
riiic/ola ’) 

BaJang'bdag 

Garainpati 

(Pi^i'/olabha- 

radviga) 

13 BharflihAca 

Bh'iradvAg-a 

BharatUi^a 

Bharadhwaja 

Bliaradvrfga 

14 Kiloda} m 

Kalod.Oin 

Kaladit} a 

IIfh'har-b}cd> 

Tiagpo 

(tthera) 

Jo Vakkula 

Vakkula 

Vakula 

Takula 

Vakkdli 

16 AuirudJha 

Aninuldha 

Aniruddha 

Mahgug?-pa 

AnurudJha 

(tthera) 


1 Indra, the old Yedic god, has come to mean simply lord, and in the 
^anda Pantta (Journal Asiatifjue, 1871, p. 2'20) we actually find Asu- 
»'inda, the Indra or Lord of the A^ura*;. 

2 The numbers in Puddlij'’t liteiature, if they once exceed a Koii or 
Koti — i. e. ten miliums — become very vague, nor is their value always 
the same. Ayuta, i. e. a huiidied Kofis ; Kiyuta, i e. a hundred Ayutas ; 
and Xayuta, i. e. 1 with 22 zeio^, are often confounded; nor does it mat** 
ter much so far as any definite idea ia concerned -which such numeralf 
convey to our mind. 
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Then Bliagavat addressetl the honored i^ariputra 
and said : O *S'ariputra, after you ]iave i^^ssed from 
here over a Iiundred tliousand Kotis of Euddha-coun- 
tries there is in the Western part of a Euddlia-coun- 
try, a world called Snkhavati (the happy country). 
And there a Tathagata, called Amitayus, an Arhat, 
fully enlightened, dwells now, and remains, and sup- 
ports himself, and teaches the Law.^ 

Now wliat do j’ou think, Naripntra, for what rea- 
son is that world called Suldiavatf (the happy) ? In 
that world Sukhavati, O Nariputra, there is neither 
bodily nor mental pain for living beings. The sources 
of happiness are innumerable there. For that reason 
is that world called Sukhavati (the happy). 

And again, O Nariputra, that world Sukhavati is 
adorned with seven terraces, with seven rows of 
palm-trees, and with strings of bells.^ It is inclosed 
on every side,^ beautiful, brilliant with the four 

1 Tisli/Ziatl dhnyale yapayati illiarmain Xhuletjayati. This is ovidently* 

an idiomatic phrU'C, f'T it occur'? a^alu and a.ftain in (he Xcpalese text of 
llie Sukluvalivyuha {MS. 1, 1. 2; 55 ff, 1. 2, etc.). It seems to mean» 
he f'tands thoic, holds s^ujiports himself, and teaches the laW’ 

Barnouf tra^^Lltes the same phra-se by, “ ils ?e Irouvent, vivent existent*' 
{Lotus, p. 354). On yapeti in Pali, see Faus-boll, Dasaratha-jataka, pp. 25, 
28; and yapana in Sanskrit. 

2 Kihkhii^ala. The texts read kaukanajalais Jea and kaukani^alais /.'a, 
and again later kaiikaral.valunam (also lu) and kaukaniyalanani. 5Ir. 
Beal translates from Chinese “sev'en rows of exquisite curtains,” and 
again ” gemmous curtains.” First of all, it seems clear that we must read 
^ala, net, web, iii'itead of //ala. Secondly, kankana, bracelet, gives no 
sense, fur what could be the meaning of nets or string of bracelets V I 
/refer to read kihkini^ala, nets or strings or rows of bel!<. Such rows of 
belK served fur ornamenting a garden, and it may be said cd theni that, if 
moved by the wind, they give forth certain sounds. In the commentary 
on Dlianiinapada 30, p. 101, we meet with kiukinika^ala, from which like- 
wise the niU'ic proceeds; see Childers, s. u. //ala. In the ^ISS. of the 
Kepalese Sukhavativyuha (Ji. A. S.), p. 30 I. 4, I bkewi-e (ind svarna- 
••atiiakiuki? 2 f/ 7 ri!a!ii, nliii h «ettb‘S the matter, au<l &ho>’.'s licw little confi 
dence we can place in the .Japane-'C texts. 

8 Anupal■ik^hipta, incIoM--d tee parikkhepy in Childers’ Diet. 
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gems, viz. gold, silver, beryl, and crystal.^ With 
such arrays of excellences peculiar to a Buddha- 
country is that Buddha-country adorned. 

And again, O Auriputra, in that world Sukhavati 
there are lotus lakes, adorned with the seven gems, 
viz. gold, silver, beryl, crystal, red pearls, diamonds, 


1 The four and seven precious things in Pali are (accoi'iing to Child- 


1. suvannam, 

2. ra^ataw, 

3. jniittu, 

4. inani, 

5. veAiriyaw, 
G. vnyiram, 

7. pavu/am, 


gold. 

silver. 

pearls. 

gems (as sapphire, ruby). 

cat’s eye. 

diamond. 

coral. 


Here CbildiTS translates cat’s eye; but s. v. ve?uriyam, he says, apre* 
cious stone, perhaps lapis lazuli. 

In Sanskrit (nuniouf, Lotus, p. 0-0): — 

1. suvaivza, gold. 

2. rupya, silver, 

3. vau/urya, lapis lazuli. 

4. sphatika, crystal. 

5. lolilfaniukti, red pearls. 

G. anuagarbha, diamond. 

7. musaragalva, coral. 

Julien iPeUrins BuddhistcSy vol. ii. p. 482) gives the following list: — 

1. sjihafika, rock crystal. 

2. %'aiclnrya. lapi* lazuli. 

3. a-miagarblia, conuiline. 

4. mu'-.anigalva, ambyr. 

u. jtndmaraga. rub/. 

Yaicfdrya (or Vaidurya) is mentioned in the Tathugatagunayainalintya- 
vishayiivatdranirJc'M (WassiJief, p. IGl) as a precious stone which, if 
placed on green cloth, look', green, >f placed on red cloth, red. The fact 
that vaic/urya is often compared with the color of the eyes of a cat would 
seem to ptiiiit to the cat's eye {<!ee Ijurooati’s Ln^jl. Snnshrit Dictionavu^ 
vol. ii. preface, p. ix.), ccilanily not to lapis lazuli. Cut’s eye is a kind o 
chalcedony. I •■ec, hoo'cver. that vai/ui^'a has been recognized a.s tlie 
original of the Greek ,h\?vA\G^, a very ingenious conjecture, either of 
Y'eber’s or of Pott’'', coU'.idering tliat lingual il (las a stuuid akin to r, and 
ry may be c!ian:;c-d to ly and 11 ("Weber. Omhin, p. 320). The Pc-r.-ian 
bilJaur or ballur, whieh Skeat giv'es as the etymon of /iijpuAAo?, is of Arabic 


t/rigiiJ, means cry.‘-Ml, an I coul I hardly have found its way into Greek a 
io early a time. 
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and corals as tlie seventh. They are full of water 
which jiossesses the eight good qualities,^ their waters 
rise as high as the fords and bathing-places, so that 
even crows ^ may drink there ; they are full of golden 
sand, and of vast extent. And in these lotus lakes 
there are all around on the four sides four stairs, 
beautiful and brilliant with the four gems, viz. gold, 
silver, beryl, crystal. And on every side of these lo- 
tus lakes gem trees are growing, beautiful and bril- 
liant with the seven gems, viz. gold, silver, beryl, 
crystal, red pearls, diamonds, and corals as the 
seventh. And in those lotus lakes lotus flowers are 
growing, blue, blue-colored, of blue sjdcndor, blue to 

1 The eight good qiiafities of water are limpidity* and purity, refreshing 
coolness, sweetness, softness fertiliicing qualitios, calnuu'S'*, power of pre- 
venting famine, productiveness. Sec IW-a!, t'oteno^ p. 370. 

5? Kahiipeya. One text reads Kdknpeya, the otlier Kiikapeya. It is 
diliicalt to chooie. The more n^wcA wunl i.s kukapeya, which i& explained 
by rruiini, ii. 1, 33. it i> uiu'vrt.tln, h.iwevcr, v. Indhtr lu\ki\peya is meant 
as a laudatory or as a dcpivcialorv t»-rm. U'-chtlingk takes it in the latter 
Ben«e, and tran-lates nadi lwika|ic\A, i*y a f-hullnw iiwr that could be 
drunk up hy a crow. TAi.n.aiha laU'-- H in the foiuicr -cn-e, and tnui's- 
lutes naili kakapeya, ns a river fall of wat-n* that a t row cun drink it 
without beiiiling it^ neck (k.'ikair aiiat.ikandliauuA juyate; pCirnodaka- 
tveua praia-'Ye Uak.ii/i p.-ye nadya-lau). In our pa>>age kahapeya must be 
a teim of prai-e, and we therefoio coiihl only render it by ponds so full 
of water that crows could drink from them,” But why should so welt 
known a word as kakapeya liave b-seu spelt kakapeya, unless it was done 
intentionally? And if intentionally, what was it intended for? ^Ve must 
remember that Paaini, ii. 1, 42 schol., teaches us how to form the word 
tirthdkakn, a crow at a tiriha, whiih means a peison in a wrong place, 
t nould ^eeni. theiefor.*. that ciows were cou-id«T\d out of place at a tir- 
lha or bathing-place, e.ther becan-e they wore birdv of ill oniei', or because 
they dotiied the wator. From that point of view, knliapeya ^\ould mean 
a pond nut vi-ited by cdw*?, fice fiauu crows. Frole^-oi' Pl-ihel has 
called my attention to Alahaparinibhfi’ia Siifta iJ- H. -4. >S. 18TD, p. 87, p. 
22), Tvbere knlfapcva clearly icteis to a full lixer. Samatittjiika, if thi-' is 
the right rea.ling, oeenr-^ in the ''ame pi ice as an epitliet of a rive?*, by the 
side of kiikiipcya, and I tiiuik it mo-t likely that it means rising to a level 
with the tirtha->, t!ie fords or bitlung-phices. ^[r. Uliy-^ l)avids Informs 
me that the commeutarv explains tlie tuowmds }>y ^aulatltl.ka ti sama- 
harita, kakapeyya ti yatlhatattluUn tire t^iUena kolaua sa';ka patuin ti, 

Vfii.. V. i'y 
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behold ; yellow, yellow-colored, of yellow splendor 
jclloxr to behold ; red, red-colored, of red splendor 
red to behold ; white, white-colored, of white splen 
dor, white to behold ; beautiful, beautifully-colored, 
of beautiful siilendor, beautiful to behold, and in cir- 
cumference as large as the wheel of a chariot. 

And again, O Aiiriputra, in that Buddha-country 
there are heavenly musical instruments always played 
on and the earth is lovely and of golden color. And 
in that Buddha-conntry a flower-rain of heavenly 
Milndurava blossoms pours down three times every 
day, and three times ewery night. And the beings 
who are born tliere rvorship before their morning 
meal ^ a hundred thousand Jvotis of Buddhas bj' go- 
ii]g to otlier worlds ; and haring showered a hundred 
thousand of Kofis of flowers iij^on cacli Tathagata, 
they return to their own Avorld in time for the after- 
noon rost.2 With such arrays of excellences peculiar 
to a Buddha-country is that Buddha-country adorned. 

And again, O Aariputra, there are in that Buddha- 
country swans, curlews,^ and peacocks. Three times 
every night, and three times every day, they come 
together and perform a concert, eaeli uttering his own 
note. ^Viul from them thus uttering proceeds a sound 

1 ruioMiaktfiia. Tfio text U iliiUcah to hut it can kartN/ be 

doubtful that punibhakttna corresponds to Ikih ptirebhatta/ii (i. e. before 
the nioriiin:,'' njcal;, oppo'dil to after the noonday meal 

(i. e. in tiie afternoon). Sfo Childers 5 v. PCu vabhaktika would be the 
fir'jf ivpa-f, a> Profe-^or (/owell iiifomi'; me. 

Diva viliaraya, fur (lie noonday re-t, the Sea Chi/cier.-?, 5 . tf, 

vih.'ira. 

3 Kran.'ZC'U. Sn/pp, ciirh^v. I- it meant for Kuravika, or Karavika, a 
finc-\ ubjf'd bird (tucordin;^ to Korn, the karavika), or for Kaluvihka- 
Pdii KalaVika ? Sjc C'hilder-^, 5 . v. onan.itiko; Durnouf, Lotus^ p. 5G6. I 
see, hoivevcT, tlie ‘•anie buds liieniion-Ld tofj'ethor eDoudjorc, a? ha/; 2 sak 
rau/T^'ainayurdi’iikao^alikaki'kiia, etc. On inayura see Mahiv'. Introd* p 
s-xxix ; JJv. I. ly/, 1-i 
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proclaiming tlie five vii’tues, tlie five powers, and the 
seven steps leading towards the highest knowledge.* 
When the men there hear that sound, remembrance 
of Buddha, remembrance of the Law, remembrance 
of the Assembly, rises in their mind. 

Now, do you think, O Nariputra, that these are 
beings who have entered into the nature of animals 
(birds, etc.) ? This is not to be thought of. The 
very name of hells is unknown in that Buddha-coun- 
try, and likewise that of (descent into) animal nat- 
ures and of the realm of Yama (the four apayas).^ 
No, these tribes of birds have been made on purpose 

1 In(Jriyabalabodhyanga.«abda. Tlicse are technical terms, but their 
meaning is not quite clear. Spence Hardy, in his Manual, p. 498, enu- 
mcrate's the live jntlraya«, viz. (1) sardhawa, purity (probably srnddha, 
faithb (2) wiraya, persevering exeition (virya), (3) sati or smirti, the as- 
certainment of truth (4)saniadhi, tranquillity, (5) piagnawa, wis- 

dom (pra^/Ta). 

Tlie live balayas (hala), ho add-^, ore the «ame a-^ the five indraya**. 

The Jieven buwdyiinga (b(>dliyan:i:.0 an*, according to him: (1) sihi or 
smirti, the a=certuliimcnt of the tinth hy im-ntal application, (2) dharmma- 
wiclia, tiie invcNtiirafiiTi *.f cau-cx*. (3) uitaya, pervert ring exertion, (4) 
priti, joy, (o) p.K^adhi, or pra^ralidln, tianquillity, (fi) samadhi, tranquil- 
lity m a limlior degree, including ftccdom from all that disturbs either 
body or mind, [D upeksha, equanimity. 

It •Will be seen from this that some of these qualities or excellences oc- 
cur both as itiJriyas and bodliyangas, while balas are throughout identical 
with indriyas. 

Burnouf, ho’wever, in Iii.s Loins, gives a li-xt of five baLis {from the Vo- 
cahulaire Pentarjlotte) which correspond with the live indriyas of Spence 
Hardy: viz. sraddha-bala, power of faitli, virya-bala, power of vigor, 
sm/'fti'bahi, power of memory, samajhi-bala, power of meditation, pra.^fia- 
bala, power of knowleilgo. They precede the seven bodhyahgas both in 
the Lotus, the VocaOuluiye Ptniaf/lofic. and the Lalita-ViVhira. 

To tho«e seven boclhvanga-j Buuiouf has assigned a special treatise (Ap- 
pendix xli. p. 79fi). They occur holh in Sanskrit and Pali. 

2 Nir.aya, fJie helN, nl-o caded Xaiaka. YamaJoka, the realm of Yama, 
Ihe judge of the dead, is explained a-s the four Apayas — i. c. Naraka, 
hell, Tiryagyoni, birtli as aniinaN, IVctaloIca, teahn of the dead, Asura- 
loka, realm of evil sphits. The thri*e terms which are here uxed together 
occur likewise in a pas-'age tiauHated by Biirnouf, Introduction, p, 544. 
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by tbe Tiitliagata Amitayus, and utter tbe sound 
of the La^y. With such arraj's of excellences, etc. 

And again, O Aariputra, when those rows of palm- 
trees and strings of bells in that Buddha-country are 
moved by the wind, a sweet and enrapturing sound 
proceeds from them. Yes, O Aariputra, as from a 
heavenly musical instrument consisting of a hundred 
thousand Kofis of sounds, when played by Aryas, a 
sweet and enrapturing sound proceeds, a sweet and 
enrapturing sound proceeds from those rows of palm- 
trees and strings of bells moved by the wind. And 
when the men hear that sound, reflection on Buddha 
arises in their body, reflection on the Law, reflection 
on the Assembly. With such arrays of excellences, 
etc. 

Kow what do you think, O Aariputra, for what 
reason is that Tathagata called Amitayus ? The 
length of life (ayus), O Aariputra, of that Tathflgata 
and of those men there is immeasurable (amita). 
Therefore is that Tathagata called AmitSyus. And 
ten Kalpas have passed, O Aariputra, since that Ta- 
thagiita awolce to perfect knowledge. 

And what do you think, O Aflriputra, for what 
reason is that Tathagata called Amitabhas ? The 
.splendor (ablifis), O A.iriputra, of that Tathagata is 
unimpeded over all Bnddha-oountries. Therefore is 
that Tatliagata called Amitibha.s. 

And there is, O Aariputra, an innumerable assem- 
bly of disciples with that Tathagata, jrarified and 
venerable persons, wbose number it is not easy to 
count. AVitli such arrays of excellences, etc. 

And again, O Aariputra, of those, beings also wlio 
are born in the Buddha-country of the Tathagata 
Amitayus as purified Bodhis.ittvas, never to return 
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again and bound by one birtli only, of those Bodlii- 
sattvas also, O iS'dripiitra, the number is not easy to 
count, except they are reckoned as infinite in nuin- 
ber.i 

Then again all beings, O /S'^ripntni, ought to make 
fervent prayer for that Buddlia-conntrj'. And why ? 
Because they come together there with such excellent 
men. Beings are not born in that Buddlia-conntry of 
the Tatln%ata Amitayns as a reward and result of 
good works performed in this present life.^ No, what- 
ever son or daughter of a family shall hear the name 
of the blessed Amitajms, the Tathagata, and having 
heard it, shall keep it in mind, raid with thoughts 
undisturbed shall keep it in mind for one, two, three, 
four, five, six, or seven nights, that son or daughter 
of a family, when he or she comes to die, then that 
Amitayus, the Tathagata, surrounded hy an assembly 
of disciples and followed by a host of Bodhisattvas, 
will stand before ibcm at their liour of death, and 
they will depart this life with tranquil minds. After 
their deatli thej' rvill be born in the world Sukhavati, 

1 Ifi fsankhvAw pc.iH/fnnti, tliey arc called; cf. Cliilder?, s. sankhya. 
A^ankhyeya, even more lhan apranieya, is the recognized term for intin- 
ity. Burnouf, Lotus, p. 

2 Avaraniatraka. This is the Pali oramattako, “belonfjing merely to 
the present life,” and the intention of the writer seems to be to inculcate 
the doctrine of the IMaluiydna, that salvation can be obtained by mere rep- 
etitions of the name of Amitabha, in direct opposition to the original doc- 
ti'ine of Buddha, that as a man .sowetli, so ho re.ipelh. Buddha would 
have taught that the kujJalainuhl, the root or the «;tock of "ood woiks per- 
formed in this wmld (avaramatraka), will boar fruit in the next, while 
here “ vain repetitions ” seems all that i-? enjoined. The Chinc'^e translators 
take a different view of this pa-’^saf^e, and I am not niys;elf quite certain that 
r h.ive undcr-toml it riarhtly. But fr-on the end of this «rctii>n, where we 
read kulaputroua vii kuladuhitr.i vu tatr.i huddhak>liotje iittaprriaidhaiia'n 
kartavyam, it sceni'- <k'ai tiu.t the looative \baddhulN-hcttv) h-iins the i>h- 
\ect of the praaidhaiia, the h'rvent prayer loniriirT- The Sutpuru'.bas 
nlready in the Bnddhak'hv.-tra would be the innumerable nn.n (uuuiushyas) 
and Boddhisattvas mentioned before- 
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in the Biuldlia-country of the same Amitayus, the 
Tathagata. Therefore, then, O Aariputra, having 
perceived tiiis cause and effect,^ I with revei’ence say 
thus. Every son and every daughter of a family ought 
to make with their whole mind fervent prayer for that 
Buddha-countrJ^ 

And now, O Aariputra, as I here at present glorify 
that world, thus in the East, O Aariputra, other 
blessed Buddhas, led by the Tathagata Akshobhya, 
the Tathagata Merudhvaya, the Tathagata MahS,- 
ineru, the Tathagata Meruprabhasa, and the Tatha- 
gata Maayudhvaya, equal in number to the sand of 
the river Ganga, comprehend their own Buddha-coun- 
tries in their speech, and then reveal them.^ Accept 
this repetition of the Law, called the “ Favor of all 
Buddhas,” which magnifies their inconceivable excel- 
lences. 

Thus also in the South, do other blessed Buddhas, 
led by the Tathiigata Aandrasuryapradipa, the Ta- 
thagata Yasa/iprabha, the Tathagata IMahdr^iskandha, 
the Tathagata Merupradipa, the Tathagata Ananta- 
virya, equal in number to the sand of the river GangS, 
comprehend their own Buddlia-countries in their 
speech, and tlum ivveal them. Accept, etc. 

Thus also in the West do other blessed Buddhas, 
led by the Tathagata Amitayus, the Tathagata Ami- 


^Arthavaja, lit. tha power of the thing; cf. Dbanimapada, p. 3SS, v. 
2S0. 

2 I am not quite certain as to the meaning of this pa‘5‘=!a!xe, but if we 
enter into the bolil metaphor of the text, viz., that the Bntldhas cover 
the Buddha-counti ies with the organ of their tongue and then unroll it, 
what is intended can hardly be ain thing but that they first try to timl 
wolds for the excellences of (hose countries, and then reveal or proclaim 
tlifin. Burnoiif, however p. 417), takes the expres.sion in a literal 

sense, though he is shocked by its grotesqueness. On these Buddhas antj 
Uieir countries, see Burnouf, Lolus^ p. 113. 
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taskaiidha, tlieTathagata Amitadliva^a,tlie Tatliagata 
Maliaprablia, tlie Tatliagata Maliaratnaketu, tlie Ta- 
thagata iS'iiddliarasniiprablia, equal in number to the 
Band of tlie river Ganga,, comprehend, etc. 

Thus also ill the Kortli do other blessed Buddhas, 
led by the Tatliagata IMahar/niskandlia, the Tatliagata 
Vaisvanaranirgliosha, the Tatliagata Dnndubhisvara- 
nirghosha, the Tatliagata Dnslipradharsha, tlie Tatha- 
gata Aditvasambhava, the Tatliagata Galeniprabha 
((?valanaprabha?}, the Tatliagata Prabhakara, equal 
in number to the sand, etc. 

Thus also in the Nadir do other blessed Buddhas, 
led by the Tathagata Siiwha, the Tatliagata Yasas, the 
Tatliagata Yasa/iprabhava, the Tathagata Dliarma, 
the Tathagata Dharmadhara, the Tathagata Dhar- 
madhvaya, equal in number to the sand, etc. 

Thus also in tlie Zenith do other blessed Buddhas, 
led by the Tathagata Brahmaghosha, the Tathagata 
Naksliatraraya, the Tathagata Indrakotiidhva//aia^a, 
the Tathagata Gandhottama, the Tathagata Gan- 
dhapraliluYa, the Tathagata iMaharA-iskandha, the 
Tathagata Ratnakusuinasampushjiitagatra, the Ta- 
thagata Salendrara^a. the Tathagata Ratnotpalasri, 
the Tathagata Sarvadarsa, the Tathagata Surne- 
I'ukalpa, equal in number to the sand, etc.^ 

Now what do you think, O Nariputra, for what 
reason is that repetition of the Law called the Favor 
of all Buddhas? Every son or daughter of a family 
who shall hear the name of that repetition of the Law 
and retain in their memory the names of thO'O blessed 
Buddhas, will all be favored by the Buddhas, and 

1 It slioulil be reniBikf’d tliat (l»c Tatliafcafa*? licrc to the ten 

quarters differ entirely from tho-jc to thr-m in the Lalita-vistara, 

book XX. Not even Amitabha is mentioned there. 
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will never return again, being once in possession of 
the transcendent true knowledge. Therefore, then, 

0 /S'^ripiitra, believe,^ accept, and long for me and 
those blessed Buddhas ! 

Whatever sons or daughters of a family shall make 
mental prayer for the Buddha-country of that blessed 
Amitayus, the Tathagata, or are making it now or 
have made it formerly, all these will never return 
again, being once in possession of the transcendent 
true knowledge. They 'will be born in that Buddha- 
countiy, have been born, or are being born now. 
Therefore, then, O /S'ariputra, mental prayer is to be 
made for that Buddha-country by faithful son? and 
daughters of a family. 

And as I at present magnify here the inconceivable 
excellences of those blessed Buddhas, thus, 0 Skvi- 
putra, do those blessed Buddhas magnify my own 
inconceivable excellences. 

A very difficult work has been done by /iSakyamuni, 
the sovereign of the .S'akyas. Having obtained the 
transcendent true knowledge in this world Saha, he 
taught the Law which all the world is reluctant to 
accept, (luring this corruj^tion of the present Kalpa, 
during this ('orrujition of mankind, during this cor- 
ruption of belief, during this corruption of life, dur- 
ing this corruption of jiassions. 

1 Pratiyatlia. The ijive atrain an«l atraiii pattivatha, evidently the 
Pad form, iii'^tead of pratiyata. I have left tiia, the Pali teiniiiiation of 
the 2 p. pi. in the imperative, in>fead of ta, heoaiise that form cleaily 
rivndt'd, v/iiile p a for p ra may he an acvident. Yet I have little douht 
(hat paiiyatiia wa> in theorii^mal text. 'J'liat it meant for the impera- 
tive, ve >ee from .«raddadhadlivani, etc., failh«.r on. Other traces of the 
innuenre of Pali or Pimkrit on the Saii'-knt of our Sutra appear in arhan- 
tdih, (he varioii** readmit for arhadhhi/t, vhuh I prefeiied; ':ambahiila for 
bi'ihul.i: dli/ fyate A fipayati ; purohiiakfeiia ; anyatra; '^ahkhvam traA'/./tanti 
avaramatraka ; vi f/caiuv instead of vcsh^aiia, in nirvet/mua ; dharm» 
Daryaya (Ctu^. In.^.cnpt. plate xv.), etc. 
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This is even for me, O /^ariputra, an extremely 
cliflicnlt work that, having obtained the transcendent 
true knowledge in this world Saha, I taught the Law 
which all the world is reluctant to accept, during this 
corruption of mankind, of belief, of jiassion, of life, 
and of this present Kalpa. 

Thus spoke Bhagavat joyful in his mind. And the 
honorable Aariputra, and the Illiikshus and Bodhi- 
sattvas, and the whole world with the gods, men, evil 
spirits, and genii, applauded the speech of Bhagavat.^ 
This is the Mahayanasutra 
called Sukhavativyfdia. 

1 The Sukhavativvuha^ even hi shortest text, callcfl a Mahayana- 
tfltra, uor is tUeie any rea-on uhy a Mahayana-sCurii '•htduid not be sliort. 
The meaning of Mahayana-«utra is simply a Sutra belonj;ing to the 3Ia- 
hayana school, the school of the (Ireat Boat. It was lUiriumf who, in his 
Introduction to the Hisho'iiof Buddhism, tiled very hard lo c,''tabli>h a di'?- 
tinctioii between the Vuipulya or developed Sutras, and vhat he calKthe 
simple Siitras. Now, the Vaipulya Sutra^ may all belong to the Mahayana 
school, but tluu ^\olIl<l not prove that all the Sutras of the Muliayaiia school 
are Vaipulya or ilevelopcd Sutias. 'i'he name of Minple i^utra. in oppo>i- 
tion to till* Vaipulya or tli vtlnped Sutias, is not rcon^rni/i.-d by the Ihul- 
dhi,*«ts thcm'«•Ivc•^; it is really an nivt-ntioji of rmrnoufV. No ilouht tiiere 
i.s a great diffeieiiee be(i\ecn a Vaipulya Sutia, s.ueh as the Lotu> of the 
Good Law, tran-'lated by lluinmil, and the Sutras whiih llurnoiif trans- 
lated from the Livyavadiina. Uut what lluruouf considers as the distiii- 
gui-hing mark of a Vaipulya Sutra, viz. the occurrence of lludhisattvas, 
as followers of the Buddha Sakyanumi, would no longer Feem to be ten- 
able,*’ unless we classed our short Sukhavati-vyuha as a Vaipulya or do- 
Vfloped Sutra. For this there is no authority. Our Sutra is called a 
Mahayuna Sutra, never a Vaijuilya Sutra, and yet among the followers of 
Buddha, the Bodhisattvas constitute a very con^iderable portion. Bat 
more than that, Amitabha, the Buddha of Sukhavati, another perMtnage 
whom Burnouf looks upon as peculiar to the Vaipulya Sutras, who i', in 
fact, one of the DIix ani-hiiddha'*, though not called by that name in our 
Sutia, fonns tl:e chief object of its teaching, ana i'- lepre^-cnted as coeval 
with Buddha (Sakyamunuf The larger text of the Sukhavativyuh.i would 

* “ Les prt -scnco Jes BoUhi'^attvas ou leur ab«enco intercs-se done lo funds uu“m« 
des Uvros oii on la remarque, et jl est bien evident quo ce m‘uI point tno-e uiie ligna 
de (Icninreation profondi* ontre les Sutras orlinairos et les Sdtiws devel^>p}»^•^,■* 
^urnonf. I/itrodKCtion, p. 112 

t “ L'nlee d uu ou de plu'.bjurs Buddhas surhumnin**, coUc do Ib'dhi'atfvns erOds 
par cux, sojif <iv' cuncoptioiis aux^i etran;^ere^ a livn'-' (u*-> >dtriU'< -implcs) qu« 
celle d'un Adibuddha ou d’un Dicu.” — Burnouf, Introriuction, p. 120. 
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This Sutra, sounds to us, no doubt, very different 
from tlie original teaching of Buddha. And so it is. 
Xevertlieless it is the most popular and most widely 
read Sutra in Japan, and the whole religion of the 
gi’eat mass of the jreople may be said to be founded 
on it. “ Repeat the name of Amitablia as often as 
you can, repeat it particularly in the hour of death, 
and you will go straight to Sukhavati and be happy 
forever this is what Japanese Buddhists are asked 
to believe : this is what they are told was the teach- 
ing of Buddlia. There is one passage in our Sutra 
which seems even to he pointedly directed against the 
original teaching of Buddha. Buddha taught that as 
a man soweth so shall he reap, and that by a stock of 
good works accumulated on earth the way is opened 
to higher knowledge and higher bliss. Our Sutra 
says Mo ; not by good works done on earth, but by 
a mere repetition of the name of Amit^bha is an 
entrance gained into the land of bliss. This is no 
better than what later Brahmanisili teaches, viz. 

“ Repeat the name of Hari or of Krfshwa, and you 
will he saved.” It is no bettor than what even some 
Chl■i^tian teachers are reported to teach. It may be 
that in a lower .stage of civilization even such teach- 
ing lias produced some kind of good.^ But Japan is 
surely ripe for better things. AVhat the worship of 
Amitablia may lead to we can learn from a descrip- 
tion given by Dr. Edkius in his “ Trip to Ming-po 
and T'hik'ii-t'hae. “ The next thing,” he writes, 

“ shown to us was the piison, in vhich about a dozen 

certain. y. accnnlin^: to rtiirnonf’s definition, scorn to f.ill into the category 
of the Vaijmlya .Sutra^- Hut it is not.'^o callnl in the M.SS. which I have 
Pten. and Huiiiouf liinD'cIf fjivC'S an anah>i'. <»f tiiat Sutra (/nlroduciion 
p. tH)) as a specimen of a ^falmyrina, but not of a Vaipulya Siitra. 

^ See H. Yule, Marco Polo, 2J ed. vol. i. pp. 441-443. 
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priests had allowed themselves to be shut up for a 
number of months or years, during which they were 
to occupy themselves in repeating the name of Amida 
Buddha,^ day and night, without intermission. Dur 
ing the day the whole number were to be thus en- 
gaged ; and during the night they took it by turns, 
and divided themselves into watches, so as to insure 
the keeping up of the work till morning. We asked 
when they were to be let out. To which it was re- 
plied, that they might be liberated at their own re- 
quest, but not before they had spent several months 
in seclusion. We inquired what could be the use of 
such an endless repetition of the name of Buddha. 
To which it was answered, that the constant repeti- 
tion of the sacred name had a tendency to purify the 
heart, to deaden the affections towards the present 
world, and to prepare them for the state of Xirva«a. 
It was further asked whether Buddha was likely to 
be pleased with such an endless repetition of his 
name. To which it was answered, that in the West- 
ern world it was considered a mark of respect to re- 
peat the name of any one whom we delighted to 
honor. The recluses seemed most of them young 
men ; some of whom came out to the bars of their 
cage to look at the strangers, but kept on repeating 
the name of Buddha as they stood there. It appeared 
to us that nothing was more calculated to produce 
idiocy than such a perpetual repetition of a single 
name, and the stupid appearance of many of the 
priests whom we have seen seems to have been in- 
duced by some such process.” 

^ In China, a<! Pr. «la(ps, flip dortriMfof AurtTihlin rp[-ri'=nntf’d 

by the so-falltcl s<-hooI or I‘nre Lau'l (T'-iiiff-tu), The 

founder of this school in China was Hwei-yuan of the T.-in dynasty (fourth 
century). Tlie second jiatriarcli (tau) of tliis school was Kwanj-ming 
'seventh century). 

u 
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Is it not high time that the millions who live in 
Japan, and profess a faith in Buddha, should be told 
that this doctrine of Amitabha and all the Mahayana 
doctrine is a secondary form of Buddhism, a corrup- 
tion of the pure doctrine of the Royal Prince, and 
that if they really mean to be Buddhists, they should 
return to the words of Buddha, as they are preserved 
to us in the old Sutras? Instead of depending, as 
they now do, on Chinese translations, not always ac- 
curate, of degraded and degrading Mahayana tracts, 
why sliould they not have Japanese translations of 
the best portions of Buddha's real doctrine, which 
would elevate their character, and give them a relig- 
ion of which they need not be ashamed ? There are 
Chinese translations of some of the better portions 
of the Sacred Writings of Buddhism. They exist in 
Japan too, as may be seen in that magnificent collec- 
tion of the Buddhist Tripitaka which was sent from 
Japan as a present to the English Government, and 
of which Mr. Beal has given us a very useful Cata- 
logue. But they are evidently far less considered in 
Japan than tlio silly and the mischievous stories of 
Amitabha tuid his Paradise, and those which I know 
from translations are hir from correct. 

I hope that i\lr. Bnnciii Xanjio ami i\Ir. Kasawara, 
if tln^y diligently eontinui' their stiidv of Sanskrit 
and Pfili, will be able to do a really great ;ind good 
work, after their return to Japan. And if more 
young Buddhist priests are coming over, I shall al- 
ways, so far as my other occupations allow it, bo 
glad to teach them, and to help them in tlieir un- 
selfish work. There is a great future in store, I 
believe, for those Eastern Islaiub, which liavo been 
called prophetically “ the England of the East,” and 
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to purify and reform tlieir religion — that is, to bring 
it back to its original form — is a rrork tliat must be 
done before an3'tliing else can be attempted. 

In return, I hope tliat they and their friends in 
Japan, and in Corea and China too, will do all they 
can to discover, if possible, some more of the ancient 
Sanskrit texts, and send them ov'er to us, A bi'gin- 
ning, at all events, has been made, and if the mem- 
bers of this Society who have friends in China or 
in Japan will help, if H. E. the Japanese Minister, 
Mori Arinori, who has lionored us by his presence to- 
day, will lend us his powerful assistance, I have little 
doubt that the dream which ]>assed before the mind 
of your late President ina}* still become a realih', and 
that some of the IMSS. which, beginning with the be- 
ginning of our era, were carried from India to China, 
Corea, and Japan, ma_v return to us, whether in the 
original or in copies, like tho one .sent to me by Mr. 
Shuntai Ishikawa. 

IVitli the hel]) of sacl! MSS. we sinill be able all 
the better to .‘-In.w to lllO■..(^ devoted students who 
from the c-xtreme East have come to the extreme 
West in order to learn to read tlieir saci’ed writings 
in the original Sanskrit or Pali, what difference there 
is between the simple teaebing of Buddha and the 
later developments and corruptions of Buddhism. 
Buddha himself, I feel convinei d, never l.mcw even 
the name.s of Amitubha, v;i!okiresvara, or Su'diavat i. 
Then, how can a nation call itself Buddlii-t whoie re- 
ligion consi.sts cliiefly in a belief in a ilivinu Ar.i’tabha 
and Ills son Avalokitesvara, and in a hope of eternal 
life in the paradise of Sukaavati ? 
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PoSTSCKiPT : Ojford, March 10, 1880. 

The hope which I expressed in my paper on “ San- 
skrit Texts discoYered in Japan,” viz. that other San 
skrit texts might still come to light in Japan or China, 
has been fulfilled sooner than I expected. Mr. A 
Wylie wrote to me on March 3 that he had brought 
a number of Sanskrit-Chinese books from Japan, and 
he afterwards kindly sent them to me to examine. 
They were of the same appe.arance and character as 
the dictionary which Dr. Edkins had lent me, and 
the Sukhavati-Yyuha which I had received from Ja- 
pan. But with the exception of a collection of invo- 
cations, called the Va^ra-sutra, and the short Prayna- 
hndaya-sutra, they contained no continuous texts. 
The books were intended to teach the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet, and every possible and impossible combination 
of the Devanagari letters, and that was all. Still, so 
large a number of books written to teach the Sanskrit 
alphabet augurs well for the existence of San.skrit 
texts. There was among Mr. Wylie’s books a second 
Chincse-SanskrIt-.Japanese A'oeabulary, of which Mr. 
Kusawara lias given me tlie following account: “This 
vocabulary is callol ‘ A Thousand Sanskrit and Chi- 
nese Words,’ and it is said to have been arranged by 
I-tsing, who Ldt Cliina for India in GTl, about twen- 
ty-seven years after Iliouen-thsang’s retirrn to China, 
and who Is best known as the author of a book called 
lianhae-ki-kwei-.l’ou’en, on the manners and customs 
of the Indian Buddhists at that time. 

“ This vocabulary was brought from China to Ja- 
pan by Zikaku, a Japanese priest, who went to China 
in 838 and returlied in 847. It is stated at the end 
of the book, that in the year 884 a .lapanese priest of 
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tlie name of Rioyiu copied that vocabulary from a 
text belonging to another priest, Yuikai. The edi- 
tion brought from Japan by Mr. Wylie was published 
there in the year 1727 by a priest called Jakumio.” 

The following curious passage occurs in the i^reface 
of Jakumio ’s edition : “ This vocabulary is generally 
called ‘One Thousand Sanskrit and Chinese Words.’ 
It is stated in Annen’s work, that this was first 
brought (from China) by Zikaku. I have corrected 
several mistakes in this vocabulary, comparing many 
copies; yet the present edition is not free from blun- 
ders ; I hope the readers will correct them, if they 
have better copies. 

“In the temple Hdriuji, in Yamato, there are 
treasured Pra^iiapfiramitahr/dayasutram, and Son- 
shio-dhSrawi, written on two palm leaves, handed 
down from Central India ; and, at the end of these, 
fourteen letters of the ‘ siddha ’ are written. In the 
present edition of the vocabulary the alpliabet is in 
imitation of that of the palm leaves, except such 
forms of letters as cannot be distinguished from those 
prevalent among the scriveners at the present day. 

“ Hfiriuji is one of eleven temples founded by the 
prince Umayado (who died A. D. 621). This tem- 
ple is at a town named Tatsuta, in the province Ya- 
mato, near Kioto, the western capital.” 

Here, then, we have clear evidence that in the 
year 1727 palm leaves containing the text of San- 
skrit Sutras were still preserved in the temple of 
Hfiriuji. If that temple is still in existence, might 
not some Buddhist priest of Kioto, the western capi- 
tal of Japan, be induced to go there to see whether 
the palm leaves are still there, and, if they are, to 
make a copy and send it to Oxford ? F. M. M. 
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Second Postsceipt : Oxford^ August 2, 1880. 

At the end of my paper on “ Sanskrit Texts in 
Japan ” I mentioned in a postscript (March 10) that 
I had received from Mr. Wylie a copy of a vocabulary 
called “A Thousand Sanskrit and Chinese Words,” 
compiled by Ttsing, about 700 A. D., and brought to 
Japan by Zikaku, a Japanese priest, in 847 A. D. 
The edition of this vocabulary which Mr. Wylie 
bought in Japan was published by Jakumio in 1727, 
and in the preface the editor says : “ In the temple 
Horiuji, in Yamato, there are treasured Pra^dapara- 
mitahridaya-sutram and Sonshio-dharaMi, written 
on two palm leaves, handed down from Central 
India.” 

HOriuji is one of eleven temples founded by Prince 
Umayado, who died in A. D. 621. This temple is in 
a town named Tatsuta, in the province Yamato, near 
Kioto, the western capital. I ended my article with 
the following sentence : “ Here, then, we have clear 
evidence that in the year 1727 palm leaves containing 
the text of Sanskrit Sutras were still preserved in 
the temple of HOriuji. If that temple is still in ex- 
istence, might not some Buddhist priest of Kioto, the 
western capital of Japan, bo induced to go there to 
see whether the palm leaves are still there, and, if 
they are, to make a copy and send it to Oxford ? ” 
Sooner than expected this wish of mine has been 
fulfilled. On April 28 Mr. Shigefuyu Kurihai-a, of 
Kioto, a friend of one of my Sanskrit pupils, Mr. 
Bunyiu Nanjio, who for some years had himself taken 
an interest in Sanskrit, went to the temple or monas- 
tery of Horiuji to inquire whether any old Sanskrit 
MSS. were still preserved there. He was told that 
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the priests of the monastery had recently surrendered 
their valuables to the Imperial Government, and that 
the ancient palm leaves had been presented to the 
emperor. 

In a chronicle Icept at the monastery of Huriuji it 
is stated that these palm leaves and other valuables 
■were brought by Ono Imoko, a retainer of the Mik- 
ado (the Empress Suiko), from China (during the 
Sui dynasty, 589-618} to Japan, in the thirty-seventh 
year of the age of Prince Umayado — i. e., A. D. 609. 
The other valuable articles were : 

1. Ni 6, i. e., a cymbal used in Buddhist temples ; 

2. Midzu-game, a water vessel ; 

3. S h a k u - j i 0 , a staff, the top of which is armed 
with metal rings, as carried by Buddhist 
priests ; 

4. Iv e s a (Iv a s h il y a), a scarf, worn by Buddhist 
priests across the shoulder, which belonged to 
the famous Bodhidhai-ma ; 

5. Ha lei, a bowl, given bj' the same Bodhidhar- 
ma. 

These things and the Sanskrit MSS. are said to 
have belonged to some Chinese priests, named Hwui- 
sz’ (Yeshi} and Nien-shan (Nenzen), and to four 
others successively, who lived in a monastery on the 
mountain called Nan-yo (Nangak), in the province of 
Hang (Ko) in Chinn. These palm-leaf MSS. may, 
therefore, be supposed to date from at least the sixth 
century A. D., and be, in fact, the oldest Sanskrit 3ISS. 
now in existcnced 

May we not hope that His Excellency jMori Ari- 
nori, who expressed so warm an interest in this mat- 
1 See page 191. 

16 


VOL. V. 
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ter when he was present at the meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, will now lend us his powerful aid, 
and request the Minister of the Department of the 
Imperial Household to allow these MSS. to be care, 
fully copied or photographed ? 
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21 ; dangers of compulsory, 22. 
quoted, 111 sq. 

A. J., quoted, 155 sq. 
Empedokles, quoted, 56, 65. 
English, society, intolerance 
7. 

— universities described, 10; too 
little of academic freedom in, 
40. 

— names for the days of the 
week, 118. 

— written in hieroglyphics, I7sq. 

— spelling, a national misfortune, 
22 . 

— present number of speaking, 
138; future number of speak- 
ing, 138. 

EpicharmoSj quoted, 55. 
Esquimaux, tale among the, quot- 
ed, 83 sq. 

Esthonian tale, quoted, 86 sq. 
Examinations, good, to be re- 
warded by honor, 44 ; a means 
to ascertain how pupils have 
been taught, 43; strong feeling 
against, 42 sq. 

Fergusson, Jas., quoted, 113 sq. 
Eigures, our, received from the 
Arabs, 20. 

Forgeries in Sanskrit MSS., 109. 
Freedom, address on, 1 sq. ; of 
thought, meaning of, 3. 
Freethinkers, a title of honor, 6. 
French, names for the days of the 
week, 118; present number of 
speaking, 137 ; future number of 
speaking, 138. 

Freyja, day of, 120 
Friday, 120. 

Genus and Species, raeamog of, 

32 sq. 


German names for the days of 
the week, 119. 

— Middle-High, names for the 
days of the week, 119. 

— Old-High, names for the days 
of tie week, 119. 

— present number of speaking, 
138; future number of speak- 
ing, 138. 

— Universities, how much time 
spent in lecturing in, 39. 
Grammars, Latin and Greek, defi- 
ciencies of, 26. 

Greek and Roman classics not 
read enough, 25. 

Greek philosophy, its develop- 
ment chiefly due to the absence 
of an established religion and 
influential priesthood, 63 ; re- 
ligion, national and traditional, 
62. 

Gutzlaff, quoted, 205. 

Haehel, quoted, 182, 

Ually Newman, quoted, 154. 

Helios, meaning of, 80, 

Helmholtz, quoted, 7, 40. 
Herakleitos, quoted, 58. 

Heredity, meaning of, 14 sq. 
Herodotus, quoted, 58. 

Herschcl, Sir Jolin, quoted, 74 sq* 
Herzen, quoted, 4. 

Ilillebrand, quoted, 9. 

Hipparchus, a Greek astronomer, 
19. 

Hobbes, referred to, 3, 32. 

Holwell, quoted, 102. 

Z/bmer, quoted, 71, 79; condemned 
by Plato, 59; his soul hanging 
in Hades on a tree, 58. 

Hottentot fables quoted, 85 sq. 
Huet, quoted, 99. 

iNniiLNS of Nicaraguot quotation 
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from a compendium of the the- 
ology of, 70. 

Individualism, what ? 4. 
Individuality, principle of, sulTer- 
ing more now tlian before, 11. 
Italian, present number of speak- 
ing, 137; future number of 
speaking, 138. 

JacoViotty quoted and criticised, 
123 sq. 

Japan converted to Buddhism, le- 
gend about, 213. 

Jehovah, name of, found in Chi- 
nese literature, 131, 132. 

Jones, Sir ‘W’., quoted, 100, lOl 
sq., 107 sq. 

— Eduard, quoted, 144 sq. 
Josephus, quoted, 116 sq. 

Jovis dies, 120. 

JuUen, St., quoted, 132. 

Jupiter, the name, no mere acci- 
dent, 90 sq. ; the thunderer, 120. 
Justin Martyr, quoted, 117. 

Kakman', meaning of, 15 sq. 
Knowledge, dead, dangerous, 28. 
Ku-fa-lan, works ascribed to him, 
194. 

Kukai, founder of a sect in Japan, 
214. 

Language and thought insepa- 
rable, 67 ; its influence on 
thought, 79. 

Lapland, legend of, quoted, 88. 
Latin names for the days of the 
week, 118. 

Mars, the god of war, 121. 
HJeihlejohn, quoted, 147. 

Mercurii dies, 119, 121, 

Metrodorus, quoted, 56. 

Mill, J. S., quoted, 1, 12, 21 ; hia 


plea for liberty decried, 4 . 
without reason, 5; his election 
to Parliament a triumph, 6. 
MdUfjan, quoted, 76. 

Montiicci, quoted, 130. 

Mosaic account of creation found 
among the Tahitians, 111. 
Miillcr’s, M., rejoinder to Prof. 
Blackie, 91 sq. 

Mythology, meaning of, 55, 64 
sq., 66 ; interest of, in our days, 
53; religion of the Greeks, 61 ; 
now as there was in time o-f 
Homer, 65 ; pervades the sphere 
of religion and of thought, 69 ; 
philosophy of, lecture on, 53 sq. 

Names to be submitted to very 
careful snufBng, 37, 

Nihilism, defined, 4 ; dangers of, 5, 
Nirvana, definition of, 16. 
Nominalism, higher, or Science 
of Language, 37. 

Odin, 120, 121,122. 

Old-Xorse names for the days of 
the week, 1 1 8. 

Omniscience to be avoided, 47. 
Oriental tongue, now spoken in 
Europe, 16 sq. 

Over - examinations, complaints 
against, 46. 

Paradise. See Sukhavati, 
Phoibos, meaning of, 81; and 
Daphne, story of, 81 sq. 
phonetic alphabet, table of, 150; 

reading according to, I5I sq. 
Pioneer (an Indian paper), quoted, 
113. 

Planets, their names, 118; used 
for the names of the days of the 
week, 116. 

Flato, quoted, 59 sq., 79. 
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Population, table of supposed 
number of years required for 
doubling the, in different coun- 
tries, 138. 

Portuguese, number of speaking, 
137. 

Power and Responsibility of Eng 
lish Universities, 10. 

Psyche, meaning of, 69, 72. 

Public opinion, 11, 12. 

Religions, division of, 62. 
liemttsat quoted, 131. 

Russian, number of speaking, 133 ; 
society described, 4. 

Sabbath mentioned by Roman 
and Greek writers, 117 sq. 
Sanskrit names for the days of the 
week, 118. 

— MSS., materials on which they 
were written, 206 sq. ; searched 
for in China, 203 sq. ; in Japan, 
210; texts discovered in Japan, 
181 sq. ; translated by Chinese, 
189 sq. 

Saturni dies, 116 sq., 121. 
Bcandinan'an mythology and 
Buddhism, connection between, 
113 sq., 122. 

Schools in England and on the Con- 
tinent, shortcomings of, 25 sq. 
Self-government, dangers of, 10. 
Semiphonotopy, name for a style 
of spelling, 141 ; reading ac- 
cording to, 191 sq. 

Sexhis Empiricus, quoted, 53. 

Snow, name for, 77. 

Society, human, secret of, 13. 
Sokrates, quoted, 56. 

Sokratic method, 24. 

Spanish, present number of speak- 
ing, 137 ; future number of 
speaking, 138. 


Species ar i Genus, meaning of, 
32 sq. 

Spelling, reform of, 133 sq., 135 
sq.; favorite subject with Ro- 
man scholars, 140. 

Stahl, quoted, 69. 

Sueton, quoted, 116. 
Sukhavati-vydha, a title of a 
Buddhist Sutra, 214; list of 
MSS. of, now extant, 216 sq, ; 
translation of, 220 sq. 
Sukhavati, or Paradise, described, 
223 sq. 

Sun, sign or name for, 75 sq , 78. 
Sunrise, feelings at the, 74. 

Stcijl, Dean, quoted, 134. 

Table of the names of the days 
of the week in — 

Anglo-Saxon, 118. 

English, 118. 

French, 118. 

German, 119. 

— Middle-High, 119. 

— Old-High, 119. 

Latin, 118. 

Old Norse, 118. 

Sanskrit, 118. 

Table of the names of the Plan- 
ets, 118, 119. 

Tacitus, quoted, 121. 

Te.achers to be natural examiners, 
43. 

Testament, the Old, accounts of, 
found in the Ilter.ature of the 
Brahmans, 100, 105. 

— Old and New, found in the 
Vcda.s, 123; borrowed from 
Brahmans and Buddhists, 101 sq 
Theology, on false analogies m 
comparative, 98 sq. 

Thirlvcall, Bishop, quoted, 143. 
Thought and language insep» 
table, 67. 
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Thor, 120. 

Thunar, 120. 

Thursday, 120. 

Tiu, 120. 

Tocqueville, Z)e, referred to, 12. 
Trench, quoted, 169 sq. 

Tylor, E. B., quoted, 70. 

Uniformity, dangers of, 12 .sq. 
Universities, English and Ger- 
man, compared, 7 sq. ; differ- 
ences between, 9 sq. ; guardians 
of freedom of thought, 28; me- 
diaeval and modern, home of 
free thought, 51. 

Vaksh, Sanskrit word for to 
grow, like the English to wax, 
17. 

Veneris dies, 120. 

Vid, Sanskrit word for to know, 
like the English to wit, 17. 


Virgil quoted, 71. 

Voshtis, S. J., quoted, 99. 

Week, names of the seven days 
of the, received from the names 
of the jtlanet.s, 116. 

Weeks and week-days, system of 
counting, fu^t introduced in 
Egypt, 118. 

WHford, quoted, 103. 

Wilson, quoted, 188. 

Wodan, day of, 120, 121. 

Wunsch or Wish, name of Who- 
tan, 121. 

Wuotan, 120. 

Xenophanes, on Homer and He- 
siod, 57 sq. 

Zeus Kronlon, meaning of. 8C, 

121 . 

Zia, 121. 
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